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PEEFACE TO FIEST EDITION. 



The following pages are a translation of the ' Erlduter- 
ungen zu meiner Griechischen Schulgrammatik,^ published 
in 1863 by Professor Curtius togefher with the sixth 
edition of the G-rammar. Being merely ' elucidations,' 
they must be read in connexion with the Grammar in 
order to be fully intelhgible. Here and there, it is 
true, quotations and notes have been added in order to 
make the reading more continuous, but it was impossible 
to render the book an independent one. Nor indeed 
was it necessary, as the Grammar of Professor Curtius 
is within the reach of English readers. ("The Student's 
Greek Grammar," London 1862.) 

The present volume then is a companion to the 
Grammar. The whole work may be considered a 
manual of the Greek language embodying in brief 
the latest results of Comparative Grammar, so far as 
these illustrate the Greek language. In many respects 
it will be found to differ widely from the grammars and 
philological works used in England ; but the most 
distinctive characteristic is the scientific method, which 
Professor Curtius pursues in dealing with language. 
Throughout, he recognizes language as an organism, 
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dependent indeed upon man, and therefore parasitic, 
but still an organism with definite laws of growth and 
decay. As such therefore it must be studied. We 
must not approach it with a priori ideas derived from 
metaphysics, but with the watchful and observant eye 
of the student of nature. What we see, we know ; 
what we deduce from our observations is probable ; 
what we imagine is the baseless fabric of a vision. 

On this conception of language two observations may 
be made. 

I. — It may become of great practical value. At the 
present time there is a widely spread desire for scientific 
method in education. It is often said, and not without 
reason, that the classics are studied in our schools to 
the exclusion of physical science, of our advances in 
which we are justly proud. Without doubt the desire 
would be more readily met, were not classics and 
science felt to be widely separated. The study of one 
is regarded as incompatible with the study of the other ; 
and as it is impossible to study both in the time usually 
set apart for education, the classics maintain their 
prescriptive position. And yet this separation of the 
two subjects is detrimental to both. The scholar accuses 
the man of science of a 'want of taste'; the man of 
science regards the scholar as one who neglects the 
present for the past. But when we regard language as 
an organism, and the science of language as a physical 
science, this unfortunate separation is bridged over. 
A common point is found where the advocates of both 
systems can meet. Scientific method can be introduced 
into our schools vnthout drawing boys away from 
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classics, or increasing in the least the material amount 
of instruction. 

Again. Many boys leave school with little or no 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. Now it is not alto- 
gether easy to answer satisfactorily those who ask 
what is the value of this minimum of knowledge. The 
practical value is nothing ; the educational value is 
little more, if the tasks have been learned merely by 
rote. To be able to decline musa is not a great accom- 
plishment if we merely know how to decline it, and 
remain ia ignorance of the meaning of declension. Yet 
the distinction between musa and musam conveys in 
the simplest manner the distinction between subject 
and object — a distinction which it is impossible to illus- 
trate in an equally simple and regular manner from 
our own language, because in form the nominative 
and accusative — except in the personal pronouns — are 
identical, and the difference is expressed by position 
merely. This is indeed the great value of the study of 
inflected language. It presents to the eye differences 
which in uninflected language must be grasped by the 
mind. Now by teaching language scientifically all these 
distinctions and the reasons for them are impressed 
upon the pupil j and thus even a knowledge of the 
declensions becomes of value. For though the boy 
leaves school knowing little or nothiag of Latin and 
Greek, he knows something of language. And of all 
knowledge this is the most valuable. For language is 
in a nearer relation to the mind than anything else. It 
stands between us and the outward world ; we may 
almost say between us and our own thoughts. Unless 
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we know something of its true nature it is almost 
impossible for us to emancipate ourselves from its 
dominion, and become thinking, not merely speaking, 
beings. 

II. — The organic nature of language is seen in the 
fact that the changes take place in obedience to some 
internal force, and are beyond the power of man to 
hasten or retard. No one could introduce a new sound 
or a new rule of syntax into language. Even the 
attempt to do so argues a certain imbecility of mind. 
Yet the constant use of books and writing tends to give 
us too material a view of language. We are apt to 
regard it as existing apart from the mind. As easily 
could the plant exist apart from the parent soil. Written 
language stands to spoken language much in the same re- 
lation as the plants in a herbarium to those in a garden 
— as dead structures to living. And yet, though we speak 
of the science of language as a natural science, and of 
the mind as the soil in which language, the plant, grows, 
we must not be misled by the metaphor. There is this 
important difference. The plant is wholly an organic 
structure ; but language is not so. It is organic only 
so far as it is unconscious. Thus inflexions changes of 
sound etc. are organic ; not so the order of words in a 
sentence or the mode of connecting one sentence with 
another. Here rhetoric and logic have invaded the 
natural domain of language. Or we may say that there 
is in language a physiological and an intellectual 
element, and that it is in virtue of the former rather 
than the latter that language is brought within the 
sphere of natural science. 
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It may not be altogether superfluous to point out 
that a distinction must be drawn between Roots Stems 
and Words. A root is a ' sound of meaning' ; it is that 
part of a word which conveys the meaning divested 
of any addition or modification. It is a sound, not a 
word. Thus 6e is the root in ri-Oe-Tai, e-Oe-ro, 6e-cn-^. 
But when a root has become modified in any manner, 
by the addition of syllables, or by internal change, it 
becomes a stem : thus ride is a stem formed to express 
the present tense ; 6ecn a stem formed to express an 
action. As compared with roots, stems are change- 
able. But Ti,6e and decn are not words : to complete 
the structure a termination is needed, 6iaK, rlOerai. 
As inflexion is accomplished by terminations, it follows 
that stems are uninflected ; and that, though changeable 
as compared with roots, they are the unchangeable 
elements in words. The three terms therefore express 
three distinct stages of analysis, and in this respect are 
of the greatest value both in grammar and etymology. 
Whether they also represent three stages in the 
historical growth of language is a matter which in 
no way concerns the grammarian, however interesting 
in itself. They are not arbitrary distinctions. In 
language, it is true, the sentence is the unit ; and a J 
divisions of it are fractional. Thus even words are 
fractions, and yet the distinction of words is useful in 
practice and defensible in science ; it is based on defi- 
nite principles, and not an open question to be deciSefl 
at the caprice of the individual. The same may be 
said of the division of words into Roots or Stems and 
Terminations. The parts are fractions no doubt ; they 
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are, it may be said, fractions of a fraction. Yet the 
division is not capricious. The distinction between a 
' sound of meaning ' and a ' sound of relation ' ; between 
a ' variable ' and an ' invariable ' element, is as logical 
as that between subject and predicate, substantive 
and attribute. The practical use of the distinction in 
exhibiting the unity of words in conjugation and 
declension is beyond a doubt. 

The chapters and sections are those to which the 
Elucidations refer. 

E. A. 

OXPOBD, June 25th, 1870. 



In this edition I have revised the work with the 
help of the author's Second Edition (Prag. 1870). A 
few footnotes have also been added and the indices 
enlarged. 

OxFOED, May iOtJi, 187E. 
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INTEODUCTION- 



Greek and Latin are commonly termed the classical 
languages. If used in the old sense, to imply that no 
other language is of the same rank in regard to dignity 
and delicacy, the epithet is no longer strictly speaking 
correct; since the modern science of language has 
rather taught us to regard every language as in itself a 
marvellous product of man's intellectual activity, and to 
find in many of those already investigated a high degree 
of perfection. But nevertheless as the circle embraced 
by this science spreads wider, the conclusion becomes 
more certain that in general framework and principle of 
structure the languages of the Indo-Germanic family 
remain unsurpassed. And among these again Sanskrit 
alone perhaps can contest with Greek the claim to the 
'richest and> most happy development of the germs 
common to all. StiU, when we direct our attention, not 
so much to the faithful preservation of old sounds and 
forms, and consequent transparency of the whole struc- 
ture — on which account the language of the Indians 
is of such vast importance for the general study of 
language — as to the consistent accomplishment of aims 
which from the remotest period floated before the 
genius of language, to the light and flexible character 
of the forms retained and the delicate shades of meaning 
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expressed by them, to the richness of the vocabulary 
which reflects erery side of Greek intellectual life — we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that the language of 
the Hellenes is that in which on the whole the most 
complete structure is brought before us in the highest 
degree of development. 

At the present time this language forms a necessary 
part of advanced instruction at school. This position, it 
is true, it has attained, not by excellency of structure, 
but by the contents of the literature of which it is the 
key. And not even the most enthusiastic admirer of 
Greek as a language will go so far as not to recognize 
the object of learning Greek in a knowledge of Homer 
Sophocles and Demosthenes, no less than in under- 
standing the form of the Aorist or use of the Optative. 
But since the only way by which the intellectual treasures 
to be found in the Greek language can become so per- 
fectly familiar as to have a real influence in education 
is an accurate knowledge of the language ; and the 
study of the language in the literal sense, that is, careful 
practice in the forms and their uses, and the gradual 
unlocking of the treasures of the vocabulary, justly lays 
claim to a large part of the time devoted to learning 
Greek — two considerations seem to suggest themselves. 

It is, on the one hand, altogether monstrous that a 
number of our schoolmasters should proceed, as they 
do, to this task of teaching languages which mainly 
devolves upon them, without ever studying the structure 
of the language they have to teach — (what I say holds 
good of Latin no less than Greek) — and that in many 
German universities no opportunity is ever afforded 
for this study. That this defect operates beneficially 
on the delight of the teacher in undertaking his task 
is what no one will believe. On the contrary, as we 
always find most pleasure in teaching subjects which 
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we love because we have laboured upon them, and 
admire because we apprehend their internal organiza- 
tion, we may suppose that' those will teach languages 
— and Greek especially — with more enthusiasm, and 
therefore with better results, to whom the forms are 
something different from a motley multitude of un- 
intelligible structures, and something more than an 
unavoidable task to be learned mechanically. The 
task of teaching the elements of language is chiefly in 
the hands of young men, and for these the transition 
from the regions of science to the practical teaching 
of a school is always very abrupt. For in the first 
attempts at teaching it is almost impossible to apply 
the studies in criticism, exegesis, literary history, and 
antiquities^ which fill up the time spent at the uni- 
versity. But with the science of language the case is 
different. Language becomes at once the subject of 
instruction. And though of course, even here, scientific 
investigation and the practical teaching required at 
school are naturally far apart, it is by no means 
impossible to enliven the latter even from the very 
first by the insight obtained in the paths of science. 
Changes of sounds, rules of accentuation, forms of 
inflection are no longer what they were in the eyes 
of one who has learnt to combine them into a whole, 
and to recognize even in the smallest details the web 
woven by the genius of language. To him even ele- 
mentary teaching offers many of the charms of science. 
The study of language at the university has therefore 
a peculiar value as reconciling science and practice, 
though such a reconciliation, it is true, is only possible 
when instruction at school is so arranged — and ia 
Greek this can be done the soonest and most widely 
— that the charms of science are to a certain extent 
embodied in practical teaching. 
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But not merely the pleasure of teaching — that of 
learning also will be increased, if instruction in lan- 
guage is not cut off from contact with science. For in 
this way something of the dehght which every glimpse 
of order and law ensures will come even to the pupil's 
aid. If when the' forms have been impressed on the 
memory, the pupil is taught by correct analysis to 
see how they have arisen, and to perceive the special 
causes of apparent irregularities, there is no doubt that 
by such a course the attention is sharpened and the 
memory rendered more tenacious. And who would 
refuse to recognize the < exercise . of the understanding 
also called into play by such a process? Nay, more 
than exercise of the understanding. For the habit of 
combining complicated details into a whole, of seeking 
for analogies, the rejection of the shallow admission of 
mere caprice and exception, carries with it a higher 
element of culture. And this can be brought to the 
help of the youthful pupil without in the least increasing 
the material amount of his studies, but in the closest 
combination with the acquisition of that which without 
this must be learned for quite other objects.* 

In earlier times when instruction in the ancient 
languages — which at that time was almost identical 
with instruction in Latin — far outweighed instruction 
of any other kind, an accurate and lasting knowledge of 

» Obviously instruction in language, if imparted with regard to 
the new science, approaches more nearly to the method of the so- 
called exact sciences, a point of view to which Lattmann has called 
attention in striking words, — Zeitschnft fwr Cfymnasialrvesen, 1865, 
p. 895. In tie general demand for 'concentration' in education, it 
must be regarded as a considerable gain that instruction in philology, 
as is shown at length in the essay referred to, stands in a less sharp 
contrast to those branches of science which without doubt are deeply 
moving the age. To find in this a ' concession to realism ' appears 
to me a very narrow and antiquated way of looking at the matter. 
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language was acquired by a method essentially the same 
as that now followed in learning modern languages, 
that is, by a certain passive devotion to the material 
part of the language, in acquiring which the imitative 
instincts chiefly were taken into consideration. And 
if at the present time complaints are very frequently 
made that the acquaintance of pupils with the ancient 
languages on leaving school is not always in a satis- 
factory proportion to the important space of time 
devoted to learning them, the reason of this is still 
without a doubt to be found mainly in the fact that 
in modern times it is very difficult to attain an equally 
concentrated devotion to the object of study among 
pupils. Under such circumstances we ought not to 
despise any means calculated to excite the student's 
attention to the phenomena of language. And I should 
think that in a more scientific treatment of instruction 
such a means would be found ; and that even those who 
take no part in the science of language would readily 
avail themselves of it as conducing to an end which all 
schoolma,sters recognize as desirable. For no one will 
deny that subjects are best remembered which have 
been learned with pleasure and enthusiasm. 

As a fact, the Greek language has not for a long 
time past been taught in school merely as a task for 
the memory. On the contrary, more than a century 
has elapsed since the attempt has been made in various 
ways to make the forms more intelligible, and therefore 
more easy to teach, by tracing them to their origin, 
and by distinguishing between stems and terminations. 
While our Latin grammars of the ordinary stamp 
content themselves with paradigms of the conjugations, 
and e.g. in tango tetigi tactum, are careful to conceal 
the fact that the perfect and supine are formed from 
the stem tag, but the present from the longer stem 
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tang, there is scarcely a Greek sctool-grammar to be 
found in whicli AABD, or Xa^ is not mentioned as a 
stem or 'theme' beside Xa/j-^dvco, and thus one of the 
most essential facts in the structure of the Grreek and 
Indo-Grermanic verb, the distinction between the present- 
stem and the verb-stem, is noticed as a -fact in individual 
instances, though not recognized as a principle. Even 
the existence of several dialects in Greek with which 
the pupil must be familiarised led necessarily to an 
accurate study of the sounds in their relation to each 
other. The difference between the Homeric iS-fjuev and 
the Attic 'la-fiev made an observation necessary on the 
relation of 8 and o- ; and it was then almost impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that a had arisen out of 6, not 
only in KSKopvcrfievo'i as compared with the Homeric 
KfKopvOfjbevo^, but also in Treirvo'/x.ai, beside TrevOofiai, 
and in consequence to take the same view of the sigma 
in ireirvcTTai irvarii •rrlari-'i, and in spite of any aver- 
sion to further linguistic analysis to allow some little 
of this discovery to transpire even in the presence of 
the pupil. But in Latin, on the other hand, the change 
from c? to s in es-tis, from ed-tis, though quite analogous 
to the last-mentioned change in Greek, is often regarded 
to this very day as a mystery lying far beyond the 
sphere of the schoolmaster ; and many would perhaps 
even yet regard the comparison of it with the corre- 
sponding change in Greek as an improper innovation. 

There is no doubt that Greek accidence has for a 
long time been treated in a far more scientific manner 
than Latin. Hence the step which still remained for 
the grammarian to take was in reality not very great. 
His labour was directed chiefly to increasing and cor- 
recting the analyses already long in use by others at 
once deeper and more trustworthy — because resting 
on a wider basis — which are brought forward by the 
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modern science of language with the aid of the com- 
parative method tried and proved with such signal 
success in Sanskrit. But at the same time other 
changes, especially in the arrangement of the material 
and the terminology, were thus rendered necessary. 
And it is the main object of the following pages to 
make many things of this kind clearer and more ac- 
cessible to persons unfamiliar with the science of 
language in a strict sense. 

The science of Comparative G-rammar which in the 
region of the Indo-Grermanic family of languages began 
with the publication of Bopp's ' Conjugationssystem ' 
in 1816, has now run its course for more than half a 
century, and scarcely any person whatever, competent 
to form an opinion, wiU treat it any longer with that 
contempt which forms by no means a creditable page 
in the history of modern philology. Indeed it would 
now be a mere waste of words to dwell upon the im- 
portance of such studies, and the value of the results 
obtained. Bopp's ' Vergleichende Grammatik^ (2nd ed.), 
Schleicher's ' Compendium der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik^ (Weimar 2nd ed. 1866), not to mention 
other works of a more special character, or touching 
less upon grammar in the narrower sense, put it in 
the power of every one who chooses, to make him- 
self acquainted with this new science even without a 
previous knowledge of Sanskrit, — an important ad- 
vantage which is sometimes" overlooked. The results of 
this science have also been reproduced in a popular 
form suited to general readers by Schleicher in his 
^Deutsche Sprache' (Stuttgart 1860), and Max Miiller 
in his ' Lectures on the Science of Language,^ 1st and 
2nd series (London, 7th ed. 1873). 

On the other hand, a few words may here be 
added on the particular position which the author of a 
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school-book has to take up in this respect. In her 
first attetapts to reach the mighty aims proposed, our 
science could not always avoid falling into mistakes ; 
and, as is usually the case in the youth of a science, 
regarded much as easy of attainment which it was 
found on repeated trials beyond our power to com- 
prehend or teach. Excessive enthusiasm was followed 
by caution ; unhesitating confidence in our own powers 
of vision gave way to a more accurate inquiry into 
our means of vision, and method generally. In this 
way a small nucleus of truths was gained, which, 
though perhaps it was stiU possible to look at them 
from more than one point of view, were nevertheless 
in themselves beyond all reasonable doubt. On the 
other hand there were other deeper questions in regard 
to which, as was natural in the ever-increasing spread 
of the science, opinions were divided, and more than 
one path struck out. From a work of a practical 
nature the latter are of course to be rigorously ex- 
cluded ; and we must strictly, adhere to facts which 
are accepted with scarcely any hesitation or variety 
of opinion by those familiar with the science. Hence 
it was my first principle entirely to exclude everything 
which did not seem to me proved to demonstration ; 
and therefore though often requested by critics of my 
grammar to insert this or that theory, which while 
not altogether beyond a doubt appeared plausible to 
them, I have not allowed myself to be misled, believing 
as I do that in a school-book we must certainly keep 
a step in the rear. In every vigorously advancing 
science there are investigations which though com- 
menced and not without important results are not as 
yet brought to a conclusion and fully ripened. The 
attempt to teach such theories in a school, where all 
hypothesis is out of place, and simple ' yes ' and ' no ' 
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are absolutely necessary, is just the very thing which 
often brings out in the plainest manner the weak or 
missing links in the chain of our researches. So long 
as such are to be found we must adhere to the old 
explanation. For it is in a school-grammar as in a 
state : reforms, however desirable, must be abandoned 
when obviously beyond our reach, and we must be 
content with the old established laws. Our principle 
must be to keep the old explanation unless some 
important and certain gain is to be obtained by a 
change ; and to this I have adhered, at the risk of 
being accounted over-cautious by many fellow-students 
of language, and finding myself and my book cast 
aside by 'advanced inquirers.' Nevertheless I do not 
of course imagine that I have not fallen into mistakes 
in this respect j but I have at least acted upon the 
most conscientious conviction in every case. 

Further ; those results of science only could be 
introduced which can easily be rendered intelligible 
from Greek alone, or at most from Greek with the aid 
of Latin and German. The limits imposed by this prin- 
ciple were not without the corresponding advantage 
that the language is thus made to appear throughout 
as a connected whole — an advantage from which even 
science gains an additional charm. It cannot be 
denied that the student comparing a number of indi- 
vidual facts in difierent languages is occasionally in 
danger of losing the connecting thread which combines 
all the phenomena of a given language together and 
unites them into a single product of the national genius. 
For this reason the studies of linguistic inquirers con- 
stantly require to be mutually supplemented by works 
proceeding from different points of view. The special 
grammar of a given language must endeavour mainly 
to set in the clearest light the analogies which prevail 
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throughout the language as a whole, together with 
the more special rules and types found only in certain 
limits, and floating, as it were, before the linguistic 
genius of the nation. Thus, to take an instance from 
Grreek, it is absolutely necessary that one common 
name should be found to denote the so-called tempora 
secunda et prima, that is, shorter and longer forms 
having the same function, though not always standing 
on exactly the same level. The system of the Greek 
language makes that indispensable. In such matters 
the individual character of every language must be 
carefully vindicated. The distinction mentioned be- 
tween the tenses which I call ' strong ' and ' weak ' is 
as necessary in Greek as similar distinctions in German 
grammar ; though scientific inquiry has to arrange 
and explain many things of this kind in a different 
manner. But inasmuch as every phenomenon must be 
made clear from the Greek itself — though proved, 
perhaps by comparison with other languages — the gram- 
marian is compelled to make many omissions. Thus, 
for instance, the relationship between the personal ter- 
minations of the verb in the Sing., -/it -ai -n and the 
pronoun-stems fj.e ere to can be pointed out even when 
we confine ourselves to Greek forms ; but, on the othei^ 
hand, we should be led too far away from the form crt 
of the second person were we to go back to the older 
stem tva which may be obtained from the Sanskrit, 
and from which, on the one hand, the -da (aOa) some- 
times found in the second person singular, and, on the 
other, the -di, of the imperative can be explained. In 
other cases also this inevitable method compels us to 
assume auxiliary and intermediate forms, which, though 
certainly in existence at some time or another may 
perhaps never have existed on Greek ground. This 
also is a point often too little regarded in linguistic 
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research. Science indeed cannot be too exact in this 
respect ; but in a school-grammar some freedom may 
be allowed in favour of the language which has to be 
taught. An instance in point will be found in the fern, 
of the part, perf act. The Skt. -ushi beside the masc. 
-vat {vas) proves that -via has arisen out of -For-ia, t 
being weakened to a- and then dropped. But whether 
this change took place when Greek had already become 
separated from the kindred languages, or whether the 
Greeks brought with them the form -usia from a 
pre-Greek period, must be left undecided. The inter- 
mediate form Foa-ia therefore, assumed in § 188, though 
perhaps unknown to Greek lips, was nevertheless intro- 
duced as a connecting form absolutely necessary for the 
object in view. 

The dialects are a very essential instrument in ex- 
plaining Greek forms. Yet even these must be used 
with the greatest moderation in a school-grammar 
where the material must be kept within due limits ; 
such forms only being available in explanation as 
occur in books read at school. Happily Homer 
presents so great a number of the most instructive 
formations that this book alone outweighs all the other 
dialects. Of it the most extensive use must be made 
as being the most natural and convenient instrument 
for explanation. The best method is to bring the 
corresponding forms together before the eye on one 
page, in which case the Attic forms in the text are 
often at once explained by a glance at the Homeric 
forms beneath. This arrangement presents a further 
advantage to the teacher who proceeds intelligently 
with his work. Attic Greek must, in my opinion, 
form the central point in instruction, and must be first 
impressed firmly on the memory as the most delicate 
and complete development of the language. But when 
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the first and, so to speak, dullest drudgery is over, and 
the forms are being established and fixed in the mind 
by analysis, no harm will be done by occasionally 
quoting a few Homeric forms in support of the analysis ; 
and more especially at a later period, when the Homeric 
dialect must of necessity be studied in order to read 
the book, the mosb frequent opportunities will be given 
for comparing it with the Attic, and renewing an 
acquaintance with the latter. This indispensable com- 
parison of the dialects replaces to a great extent that 
more extensive comparison of different languages 
which lies beyond the sphere of a school. It is, and 
always was a scientific leaven in instruction in Greek, 
and even the most declared opponents of aU ' anatomy 
of language ' have not the power to eliminate it. In fact 
analysis of some kind is here absolutely necessary; 
unless like the ancient grammarians, who derived 
everything in the world except their language from 
Homer, we would again teach that Oeolo has risen from 
9eov, Movadav from Movaav, XiXaieat from XiXair], 
ideXrjcri from idekrj by Paragoge, Pleonasmus etc. 
But no intelligent teacher will venture to act in such 
complete contradiction to science a,nd his own better 
knowledge. Yet if this plan is not adopted, what 
remains? Must every inquiry of a clever pupil after 
the why and how be steadily set aside, and the 
meaningless phrases ' instead of ' or ' for ' used with 
cautious indecision in order to conceal what is un- 
intelligible and to repress every innocent desire, as 
I think, for the tree of knowledge. Such a course 
would I fear be as unworthy of a teacher as of a 
man of science. 

Hence the need of a more scientific treatment of the 
Greek language has been so widely felt that I am not 
alone in my attempt to satisfy it. Ahrens' ' Oriechische 
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Formenlehre des homerischen und attischen Dialekts ' 
appeared in 1852 simultaneously with the first edition 
of my grammar ; and there are many points in which 
the two works ag^ree. A later school-book, also pro- 
ceeding from a correct insight into the study of the 
language, is the ' GriecMsche Formenlehre fiir Gymna- 
sien,^ by H. D. Miiller and Jul. Lattmann (Grottingen 
1863). This is not the place to enter upon a detailed 
criticism of these works. My grammar is distinguished 
from both, inasmuch as it includes not only a more 
complete and systematic account of the whole ac- 
cidence, so far as is needed in schools, but also a 
sketch of the syntax. The latter, though brief, is I 
believe sufficient for the object in view. Accidence 
and syntax have already been almost entirely separated 
too long, to the mutual detriment of both. It is now 
high time to reunite them ; and in explaining the 
syntax to avail ourselves, at least to some extent, of 
the results of our inquiries into the forms upon which 
all syntactical constructions must rest ; and conversely, 
to enliven and deepen the analysis of the forms, which 
in some parts is very easily done, by a reference to 
their usage. This object has at present, it must be 
allowed, been attained to a very limited degree ; never- 
theless it is important that both parts of grammar 
should at least be based upon the same view of lan- 
guage, and carried out in the same spirit. In practice 
I consider it essential — and rny opinion is shared by 
many teachers of experience — that one book, and one 
only, should be used by the pupil in learning Greek, 
from the time that he enters school till he leaves it, 
with which he may become perfectly famihar ; and I 
am astonished that, in spite of the present wide-spread • 
and not unreasonable desire for concentration in in- 
struction, the student's attention in this very difficult 
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branch of instruction should be distracted by the 
successive perusal of a number of entirely different 
manuals. 

The unity of the grammar of course presupposes 
that the teacher will make a selection for those com- 
mencing the study of Greek. This I do not on the 
whole regard as a very difficult matter. Experience 
and practical instinct, together with the special char- 
acter of the class taught, will supply the necessary 
clue. Much as my book is used iii schools, few com- 
plaints on this subject have come to my ears ; on the 
contrary many intelligent teachers hdVe expressed the 
opinion that the necessity for a personal study of the 
grammar, and for teaching it to pupils according to 
a plan of their own, has been a peculiar source of 
delight to them. And the systematic arrangement 
of the material, which I have attempted, unquestionably 
renders the book more useful for reference, which is 
and ought to be an important point in every grammar. 

In conclusion I must say a word on the external 
limitation of the contents in my book. All exceptional 
forms or constructions of no importance in the pupil's 
reading had of course to be excluded. Hence those 
writers only are kept in view which are usually read 
in schools — i.e. of the poets, Homer Sophocles and 
Euripides ; and of the prose authors Herodotus Thu- 
cydides Xenophon Plato and the Orators. Even in 
these, phenomena which would hardly be discussed 
in a school are entirely omitted. With regard to the 
statistical citations commonly given, every one who 
has studied the subject knows how misleading they 
are. Although, in addition to the laborious quotations 
given in our lexicons and several recent grammars, 
we possess an excellent collection of the verb-forms in 
the careful work by William Veitch, 'Greek Verbs 
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Irregular and Defective ' (Oxford 1866), real complete- 
ness is by no means attained as yet, especially in 
reference to the compound verbs. In some cases also 
we must allow that it is mere accident that a form 
quite usual in the Attic period is not known to us 
till a later era. With such forms we must not be 
too strict. Thus according to Veitch the perf. med. 
fjKovcrfiai, is first found in Dionysius Halicarnasseus 
(Rhetor, xi. 10). But it is hardly possible that no 
perf. med. of so common a verb existed in the Attic 
times, and since there is nothing in the formation 
which points to a later origin (cp. r]Kova-6r]v), fiKovarfiai, 
is quoted with the verbs in § 288 ; whereas I held it 
to be a sufficient reason for the exclusion of e/cray/ca 
and e/craKa, the later representatives of cktovu, that 
the first does not occur before Menander, the latter 
before Polybius. On the other hand, in the formation 
of comparatives (§ 197) KXejrriffTepo'; stands among 
others as a characteristic example of an irregular 
formation, although the form is first found in Suidas 
in the proverb NeoKkeiSov KKeKTlar€po<;. But since 
that proverb owes its origin to the Neocleides satirized 
in Aristoph. Plut. 665 the form is proved to be good 
Attic. It was unnecessary to mention the superlative 
which also occurs ; and I only quote this to show that 
I have not been so inattentive and thoughtless as the 
remarks of some of my critics would seem to imply. 
On the other hand, I make no claim to absolute 
consistency in this respect, and such in my opinion is 
not required in a school-grammar. It appears to me 
vastly more important that pupils should learn Greek 
generally, than that stress should be laid in their 
presence upon those delicate distinctions between Attic 
and non- Attic, prosaic and poetic, to which such weight 
is given in many quarters, owing to the commendable 
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desire for correctness. Nevertheless I believe that the 
more important notices of the kind will be found in 
the grammar, especially in the later editions. It was 
not my purpose to be exhaustive within the compass 
allowed, still less to guide the student to the formation 
of all the possible forms of every noun or verb ; but to 
arrange neatly and accurately what is required for the 
understanding of the Grreek authors read at school. 
The writing of Greek is obviously of secondary import- 
ance in instruction, and I had no intention of aiding 
the pupil in this respect. And even if the teacher has 
to add something here and there as the reading becomes 
more extensive, the harm is not great. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE GREEK ALPHABET. 

The separation of this first chapter which treats of the 
alphabet, from the second which treats of the sounds, 
rests on the strict but sometimes neglected distinction 
between letters as such, and the sounds of which they 
are the symbols. This dificrence, in itself so simple, 
must certainly be impressed upon the pupil. The 
ancient grammarians knew nothing of it ; for instance, 
they divided the vowels into long, short, and interme- 
diate, and in this way obtained seven vowels in Greek, 
eoTjaaiv; whereas, as a fact, there are no more 
vowels in Grreek than in Latin, viz. five, a o e i u — or if 
a diiference is made between long and short, there are 
ten, aaocoerjllvv. The fact that in two cases 
only there is a separate symbol for the long and short 
sound is naturally of importance for the writing only, 
not for the sound. Nevertheless down to the latest 
times, the greatest confusion has been caused even by 
men of ability and learning, because they have allowed 
themselves to be misled by the old method of writing 
in which E, as is well known, represents both the long 
and short vowel, into the idea that in certain cases the 

c 
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long vowel could arise out of the short one. Thus 
from the old method of writing HOMEPOX the con- 
clusion has been drawn that the middle syllable of the 
word was once short. With equal reason we might 
argue that every Latin e must have been originally 
short, because in Greek the symbol E continued to be 
■used for the short vowel only. The distinction between 
long and short vowels is a fact of great antiquity in the 
Indo-Grermanic languages ; but most of them never 
carried it so far as to use any different symbols at all 
for the long and short vowels, and the Greeks only in 
the case of e and o. 

With regard to the accent also, it is important to 
distinguish between the sign, the need of which was 
first felt in Alexandrian times, and the tone signified, 
in order to eradicate the notion, which a pupil is very 
apt to entertain, that accentuation itself, and not merely 
the marks of it, is a vexatious and quite separable 
addition to the Greek language. 

On § 4. 

The pronuaiciation of i as 2 in Latin before unac- 
centuated i is here only quoted as a practice now 
current, without in the least intending to point it out 
as established and recommended (cp. Corssen, Ueber 
Aussprache Vocalismus und Betonung der Lat. Sprache 
r 58 ff.). 

On § 5. 

Of the many errors current in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of Greek none is more totally at variance 
with the phonetic system of the language than the 
rendering of f by the hard combination ts, which is 
common in the greatest part of Germany. Even in 
the middle of a word this combination was carefully 
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avoided bj'- the Greeks, as e.g. in avv-vw for avvT-adu, 
in Kfyq-ai for KfnjT-ai,, and at the beginning of a 
word it would without doubt be more intolerable still. 
According to all that we learn from the grammarians, 
the sound f is rather to be considered one of the very 
softest ; it contained that weak sibilant which is found 
in German at the beginning of words, before vowels, 
e.g. sein soil; and which can be just as easily distin- 
guished from the similarly written sound in ist, as the 
French soft s in maison from the hard s in son. Being 
used to denote the weak sibilant exclusively in French 
and several Sclavonic languages, this letter z is now 
frequently adopted in several works on the science of 
language as the common symbol of the weak sibilant. 
In Greek this weak sibilant has in most cases arisen 
out of the palatal spirant Jod. If, for instance, we 
compare the Greek Zev'<; with the Sanskrit name of 
the sky-god Djdu-s, dj meets us just as plainly as when 
from • Sid, through an intermediate dja, we get the 
iEolic fa, i.e. dza. ^ therefore, which is shown by 
prosody to, be a double consonant, must certainly be 
pronounced as dz, i.e. d with soft s* When in the 

* One of the best modern essays, ' On the Proniinciaticn of 
Ancient Greek ' (by Friedr. Blass, 1869), an-ives in other respects at 
results almost identical with those given above, but contains fresh 
doubts about f. The author merely allows that my pronunciation of 
this letter in any case comes nearer to its genuine sound than the 
unfortunate ts. But of the three reasons given for these doubts, 
two, I think, can be easily set aside, and the third is not of great 
weight. (1) f ought not to be pronounced, it is said, as dz, because 
Ss was a combination intolerable to the Greeks. But z, i.e. soft s, 
is not identical with <r, i.e. hard s. The difficulty of 5s lay in the 
incongruity of the soft 5 and hard o- ; between S and the soft sibi- 
lant is no antipathy. (2) 'Affiifafe and other words are quoted to 
show that in f the sibilant had the fii'st place, the explosive sound 
the second. But the derivation of 'Affiji/afe from 'AB-^vas-Se is an 
untenable supposition, as I have shovra, Grimdz. 576 — after liobeck. 
Lastly (3) as to the occasional transliteration of fin Latin times by aZ, 
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^olic dialect we find aB in the place of f, the change 
is due to metathesis of the two elements. In this way- 
may be explained the modern Greek pronunciation 
which has allowed the d to drop out, and preserved the 
weak s only. For the origin of f, see further Grund- 
znge der Griech. Etymologie 3 Aufl. p. 570 fif. 

On § 7. 
The lisping pronunciation of 6 hke the BngJish th, 
usual in modern Greek, has the advantage of marking 
the distinction between 6 and t more sharply, but is at 
variance with the nature of the old Greek 6, which is 
proved {Grundziige, 383 ff.) to be a true aspirate — i.e. a 
sound compounded of t and 7i, chiefly by the fact that 
it frequently arises out of t {avd" ov = uvtI ov, reOeiKa 
for deOeiKo) ; by the old method of writing in Latin 
(tesaurus = 6rjcravp6s!) ; and by the evidence of Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, De compos, verbi, c. xiv., who 
speaks of a 7rpo<;6-^Kr] rov Trvevfiaro^. In German we 
may perhaps express % and <f) by ch and /, although 
they were certainly pronounced as kh and pJi, to escape 
imposing upon ourselves too much that is foreign ; but 
in the case of 6 it is not advisable to accustom ourselves 
to a pronunciation which is foreign and also demon- 
strably of recent origin. For H. W. Roscher's view of 
the Greek aspirates, which is slightly different from 
mine, cp. Grundzilge, p. 388.* 

we must take into consideration that o- was never an adequate symbol 
for the weak sibilant, and that S may hare had even then in certain 
cases the sound of a lisping sibilant as in modern Greek. Hence the 
attempt was made to give it a sound incommensurable with Greek, 
letters — the f which formed position and contained a scarcely audible 
d — by placing side by side the hard and soft sibilant. If firyiy was 
pronounced as aSvySv, wherein lay the peculiarity of the ^olic ? 

* H. W. Koscher's views on the pronunciation of the Greek 
aspirates will also be found in cap. ix. of his Essay, ' De Aspiratione 
vnlgari apiid Grcecos,' Studien, I. 2. 63 ff.— Ed. 
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On \ 8. 

I have treated tlie pronunciation of vowels and 
diphthongs at length in Zdtschrift filr d. o. Gymnas. 
1852, p. 1. This difficult question is often placed in 
an entirely false light by restricting it to the alterna- 
tives of modern Greek pronunciation on the one hand, 
and the Erasmian pronunciation M'ith its numerous 
errors and corruptions on the other. It is better to put 
the question thus — How early do we find traces of the 
modern Grreek method of pronunciation ? At the same 
time, we must be careful not to take all the sounds 
together, but to examine each separately. The modern 
G-reeks have, it may almost be said, entirely reversed 
the quantity of the vowels and to a certain extent of the 
diphthongs also. To follow them in pronouncing e^et 
like ichi would render useless every attempt to make 
the ancient verses tolerable to the ear ; and any one 
who follows them in pronouncing ev as ev can form no 
intelligible conception of a verse like Od. v. 19 (^epw 
S' evTjvopa ^aX/coj/, nor can he understand why forms 
like TreTraiSevvrai were possible while others like re- 
TVTTVTai were avoided. With regard to the diphthongs 
we have a fixed terminus a quo in opposition to the 
terminus ad quern of modern Greek. As a rule, the 
history of these sounds begins with the distinct pronun- 
ciation of both the elements ; in Greek, as in many other 
languages, it ends with compressing numerous double 
sounds into single ones. That the real diphthongal 
pronunciation of ai, oi, ei, was the oldest is the more 
certain, because in Greek itself we find each of these 
double sounds proceeding from the amalgamation of the 
two elements — e.g. in irah compared with Homeric 
Trai'?, -o'l'i , from Homeric 6l<s, repeiva from repevia. 
Equally certain is it that even at a very early 
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period the diphthongal pronunciation began to be lost. 
The only question is, how early did this take place ? 
Was it so early that the diphthongal pronunciation 
was quite unknown in the works of the best period, 
or, on the other hand, so late that in using the 
monophthongal pronunciation we introduce an ele- 
ment of corruption into a period in which it had no 
place ? Since there are good reasons for selecting 
one particular period, (which can hardly be any other 
than the Attic,) and since it would be very ridiculous in 
practice to have a separate Homeric and Attic pronun- 
ciation, the Attic age must necessarily be our standard. 
Within this period, which in round numbers reaches 
from 500 to 300 B.C., the year 400 B.C. may fairly be 
chosen as a fixed point, not merely because it is halfway 
between the two limits, but because the new alphabet, 
made public in 403 B.C., offers at least some footing in 
regard to the sound of the letters. In many languages, 
it is true, letters are retained from an old alphabet 
which in no way correspond to the existing sounds. 
But if an innovation in orthography becomes current, 
it is a priori probable that it is on the M'hole in close 
connection with the existing language. It is very 
improbable that the EI of the older alphabet began to 
be divided into EI and HI by public edict at a time 
when the distinction between the pronunciation of the 
two sounds was already obliterated, or that the new H 
would have been introduced if the I which had already 
been long in existence could have supplied its place. 
On the contrary, we may naturally suppose that the 
sound represented by H was at that time such that it 
required a separate symbol ; and that on the whole the 
new alphabet has handed down to us a picture of the 
language as it was spoken in Attica at the time when 
that alphabet was made public. Many difficulties, it is 
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true, still remain. In many cases we cannot exactly 
prove how early the older pronunciation began to be 
laid aside. It is certain that ai, and ei were the first 
to change ; and that as early as the Alexandrian period , 
they were pronounced in some districts as a and i In 
the second century a.d. the grammarian Herodian in his 
treatise Trepl 6pdoypa(f)(a'; gave numerous rules to regu- 
late the use of at and e, ei and i. The distinction of rj 
and ei, v and ot also required to be sharply marked here 
and there, as is proved by Aug. Lentz, in the preface to 
his edition of Herodian (I. p. ci.). From that time 
onwards the need for orthographical precepts became 
more widely felt, and in Byzantine times, owing to the 
ever-increasing severance of orthography and pronun- 
ciation, they reached a considerable extent. Evidence 
of this is supplied by the Kav6ve<; of Theognostus, and the 
ti;eatise of Choeroboscus -jrepl opdoypatpiaf, in the second 
volume of Cramer's ' Anecdota Oxoniensia.' Hence, 
without being too bold, we may connect the beginning 
of the corruption with the violent changes which the 
Greek world underwent after Alexander. The mutual 
confusion of the different Greek races, the supremacy 
of the semi-barbarous Macedonians, the manifold contact 
with non-Greek and especially oriental nations, could 
not be without an influence on the sound of the lan- 
guage ; especially as Greek literature from that time 
onwards is cultivated far less by Greeks of Hellas 
Proper than by those who had their homes in the 
colonies, and especially in the newly-founded imperial 
cities. That the corruption and confusion existed to any 
noticeable degree before the time of Alexander is not 
proved ; indeed, in many important points, the opposite 
can be maintained with certainty. As it is an advan- 
tage from a practical point of view to draw distinctions 
wherever sufficient data for them are to be found, the 
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rule laid down in § 8 with regard to the pronunciation 
of diphthongs — that both elements should receive their 
proper value, as far as possible — may in general be 
recommended with certainty.* 

ai therefore is not to be confounded with 77. That 
the a of at continued to be sounded by the Attics is 
proved mainly by erases such as KCLryd) from kol iyco, as 
I have shown in detail in my Studien zur Griech. und 
Lot. Grammatik, I. 2, 273. Gr. Hermann, De emendanda 
ratione cframmaticce Grcecce, p. 51, recommends a pro- 
nunciation midway between .a and e, sharper than r]. 
His advice has not been followed in Germany, but rj and 
ai, e.g. in fjLvrjfiwv and Baifiov, are still pronounced the 
same. In any case, those who render m by a must also 
render et by i, for there is no probability whatever that 
corruption set in earlier in the one case than in the other. 
It is useless to appeal to the Latin transcription in 
support of this pronunciation, because it is certain that 
ae, the Latin representative of the Greek ac, which 
was originally written and without any doubt pro- 
nounced as a diphthong — was carefully distinguished 
from e by educated Romans, even down to Varro's 
time (Corssen, Ausspraclie des Lat. I^ 674 fF.). 

The monophthongal pronunciation of ai has at 
least the authority of the later Greeks from Alexan- 
drian times and of many scholars ; but the ordinary 
pronunciation of et as a broad German ei is quite 
absurd and utterly baseless. In German, ei is in 
sound indistinguishable from ai, weiser for instance 
rhymes with Kaiser (cp. Eumpelt, Deutsche Grammatik, 

* If any one considers this impossible, I advise Mm to request 
a Bohemian schoolmaster to pronounce the diphthongs. There, and 
as I believe in Austria generally — where owing to the intersection of 
different nations and stocks the vocal organs are more pliable, this 
rule is fully carried out; whereas in other provinces of German 
civilization the greatest mistakes have crept in. 
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I., p. 36), and therefore it evidently contains the 
elements a and i. But in regard to the Greek et 
there is not the slightest probability, either from the 
origin of the diphthong, -which arises out of e or t ; 
or from the transliteration of the Latins who some- 
times used e, sometimes i ; or from the sharpening 
into i which began to spread in the third century 
B.C., that the a sound was ever heard, or that ei 
and ai had the same sound, or that et was pronounced 
as at while ai became a. We may maintain with 
the greatest certainty that ainai or aina never re- 
presented the sound of the Greek ewai. G. Hermann 
saw this : De emend, rat., p. 53, he says : '■ J)vpMhongum 
ei male pronuneiari plena voce ut Gerrnanicum ei aut 
Srittanorum, i longum,, vel Latina lingua docere potest, 
gucB istam diphthongum nunc in e nunc in i mutat. . . . 
Ex quibus merito colligi videtur, diphthongi ei sonum 
fuisse medium inter e et i, eodem, m,odo ut in quihus- 
dam, Germunice regionibus ei promtnciatur.^* 

If there is little reason to follow the modern Greeks 
in the pronunciation of at and ei, there is obviously 
even less reason still to follow them in pronouncing 
01 as i. Nothing is more certain than that oi became 
sharpened into i far later than « or even 77. Liscovius 
in his tract on Greek pronunciation (Leipsic 1825), 
which coiitains much that is still useful, refers (p. 140) 
to the various orthographical rules which have come 
down to us from the grammatical literature of the 
ancients. He mentions the Erotemata of Basilius 
Magnus, p. 594 (4th cent. a.d.), where among other 
:rules the following occurs — iraaa Xe^i? airo Trj'i kv 

* In Swabia, on the Lower Rhine, e.g. in the word Bhein, and in 
the north-west of Moravia, and probably in many other districts of 
Germany also, a real diphthong ei occurs, clearly distinguished from 
ai, in such a manner that e and i are distinctly perceived. It is no 
vei-y difficult experiment to accustom the young pupil to this sound. 
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avX\a^ri<; ap^OfievT) Sia tov v yfrikov ypd^erai 7r\r]V tov 
Koikov. The rule would be false if kv wete pronounced 
like Ki, because in that case exceptions like Ki0apK, /ct'?, 
Ktcro-09, Kiyavw, kIodv and many others ought to have 
been quoted. Similarly in the Epimerismata which 
have come down to us under the name of Herodian, in 
the Kav6ve<; of Theognostus (9th cent.), and in the Ety- 
mologists, e.g. Etym,ologicum Magnum, p. 289, 11 : 
ra eh v^ airavTa Sia tov v ylriXov ypdiperai, ifKfjv tov 
wpol^. This case is especially instructive on account 
of the great number of words in i^. R. J. A. Schmidt 
has collected a great number of such facts in his 
JBeitrdge zur Geschichte der Grammatik, p. 73 ff., and 
deduces from them an explanation — imdoubtedly cor- 
rect — of the terms I ■\jn\6v and v yjriXov, i.e. that yfriXov 
here means ' bare ' in opposition to the diphthongal 
method of writing ai and ot. For this reason also, 
these terms first arose at a time when e (hitherto 
named el) and v (hitherto v) were no longer dis- 
tinct in pronunciation from at and ot. Schmidt 
rightly refers the alphabetical arrangement in Suidas 
to the same principle. Isolated instances of a similar 
arrangement are found also in the Etym. Magn. SolSv^ 
for instance stands after BpixftaKTO';, and then, after a 
number of words beginning with Sot, follows Bvo. Al- 
though rules and usages of this kind were transferred 
from older collections into these later ones, it is not 
likely that they were borrowed without any altera- 
tion, unless at the time when the Etym. Magn. was 
compiled, i.e. as is commonly supposed in the eleventh 
cent., "Ot was regarded as phonetically identical with 
V, but as distinct from t, ei, rj, which at that time 
were one and the same sound. 

Such being the state of the case, two results follow. 
(1) Those who pronounce u as t follow a system of 
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pronunciation which certainly did not exist iii the fourth, 
and probably not in the eleventh cent. A.D., and which 
without any doubt never came under discussion in 
Herodian's time. (2) It is a great mistake to conclude 
from the Latin transliteration of ot by oe, that ot had 
the sound of a German o, as is often maintained. For 
since ot was pronounced for so long a time like v, this 
letter also, according to the theory, must have been 
pronounced as o ; which — in spite of certain mutual 
changes between the sounds — no one will maintain, 
and which is the more inconceivable because Quintilian, 
XIL, 10, 27, expressly says that the v sound was 
wanting in Latin, and therefore was not like oe. The 
Latin oe, the identity of which with the German 6 is 
by no means certain, like ae only represents the Greek 
01 because it is the successor of the older diphthong 
with i. When Oinomavos was written (Mommsen, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 60), both sounds of the diphthong were cer- 
tainly pronounced. And if oe had been like German 
0, it could hardly have given rise to u (oetier = uti, 
poena = pUnio). It was a very unhappy thought to 
introduce into these investigations this sound which, 
so far as we can see, was entirely unknown at all 
times to Greek lips. 

The history of the Greek oi is therefore as follows : — 
At-the time of the general corruption of the diphthongs 
it passed first into ii, and then by a much later change 
into i. All these- deteriorations of diphthongs meet us 
first in the Bceotian dialect, which even in classical 
times replaced at with r), ei with t, and ot with v. 
cx^eiXert], Ifu, tO? (Ahrens, ^ol. 191). Besides, 
even in modern Greek acute observers find delicate 
distinctions between the several t-sounds, and quite 
unmistakeable remains of older sounds in some words 
(Thiersch, Griech. Gram., 4, Aufl., § 7, Anm. ; E. 
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Curtius, Gott. Am., Nachr. 1857, No. 22), a further 
objection to the Itacistic method of pronunciation which 
reduces all to one level. 

As distinguished from ot, which in sound was not 
far removed from the English oi, ev must be pro- 
nounced so that the sharper e may be heard before, 
the V. This is the regular pronunciation of the 
German eu in Mecklenburgh, whereas the common 
mode of pronouncing this diphthong identifies it with 
oi or even ei {ai). The Bacchic exclamation dioi may 
serve as a warning against the confusion of et, and 
01, alei and aevei against the confusion of at, and et, 
ev and et. 

Two main proofs may be cited of the strict 
monophthongal pronunciation of ov. (1) In the 
Boeotian dialect ov represents even the short U-sound, 
e.g. Kovve<;. (2) The Latins never made the attempt 
to write this obviously merely graphical diphthong 
with two letters, although it would have been very 
easy for them, having in earlier times the diphthong 
ou, to do so. It is true that ov in certain cases cor- 
responds etymologically to a diphthong, e.g. /Sou-? = 
Sanskrit gdu-s, yet the sound must have been simple 
at a very early period ; and only when the letter T 
became fixed for m, were the Greeks, like the French 
in modem times, compelled to denote the simple vowel 
by combining the symbols of the sounds which to some 
extent denote the limits between which the vowel in 
question lay. ' Inopia fecerunt' says even Nigidius 
Figulus in Aul. Gellius, JSf. Att. XIX., 14.* 

The t subscriptum is called by Herodian av€K<f)(ovr]Tov- 
That it had ceased to be sounded as early as Strabo's 

* For some peculiarities of the old Attic inscriptions of great 
interest for the history of this sound, cp. A. Dietrich, Zeitschrift filr 
vergleichende Sprachforsclmng , xiv. 48 ff. 
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time (contemp. with Augustus), is clear from XIV., 
p. 648. Inscriptions belonging to a period even earlier 
present considerable variation in writing or omitting it, 
though it may have been sounded in the best period. 
But it would be difficult to express it with our northern 
organs of speech. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SOUNDS. 
On § 25. 

The vowels are divided into two classes which it is 
of importance to distinguish. Those in the first class 
I call hard, those in the second soft vowels. The 
choice of these technical terms may be called in ques- 
tion ; indeed, there are perhaps no grammatical terms 
against which some objection cannot be made from one 
side or another. Nevertheless distinctive terms are 
needed both in practice and in science clearly to mark 
out essential facts ; and it seems to me that Compara- 
tive Grammar, especially in her latest representatives, 
has too carefully avoided setting new expressions in 
circulation, from the fear that they might in some 
respects be open to objection. The value of terms is 
obviously underrated in the science of language. In 
this respect J. Grrimm was far more fertile. How 
strikingly does the single term Lautverschiebung mark 
out a whole series of facts in the history of language ! 
For a school-grammar accurately chosen terms are 
indispensable. 

The vowels which I call 'hard' have all arisen out 
of an original a, which is still to be found in Sanskrit. 
Hence in Greek also very frequent interchanges take 
place among these vowels, as a glance at the dialects 
will show. But besides these, such cases also as the 
following are especially to be noticed : <^prjv (stem <l>pev) 
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ev(j)pa)v (stem eix^pov) ev<J3paLvco (i.e. eiicjipavia)), Xeav 
(Xeovr) \eaiva (i.e. 'Keav[T^i,a), iroifjurjv (stem iroipLev) 
iroifiaivo) (i.e. Troifiavia)) ; a/xa also stands by ofiov, 
while the E-sound is in this case shown in the Latin 
se7n-el, old Lat. semol {simul). Cp. Grundzilge, 87, 300. 
Hence we may explain oUa-he from stem oIko, verbs 
in -0(0 from stems in a, e.g. Kopv(f>6-(o and vice versa, 
patronymics in -idBrj-t; from stems in to, e.g. TaX- 
dv^idBrj-f, derivative adjectives in - laxo - ?, e.g. 
HeKoTrovvrjCFLa-Ko-^, also from stems in -(o. The 
hardest of the vowels, which was obscured in other 
forms, occasionally breaks out in its earliest shape. The 
6 of the vocative of the 0-declension, the inflexion 
of the neuters in -o?, gen. 609, and much besides is 
due to this common nature of the hard vowels. Thus 
even without the aid of Sanskrit the original identity 
of these vowels can be made clear. As they all go 
back to a, we might call them A-sounds ; but sucli a 
term would be, at least for schools, likely to mislead, 
and we use the expression A-sound in a narrower sense 
to denote short and long a in their common difference 
from E and 0. Besides, in this case there would be 
no common homogeneous name to denote the second 
class t and v.* ' Hard ' sounds are those which cannot 
easily adapt themselves to others; 'soft' those which 
are pliant and flexible. Thus the hardness of the first 
class of sounds' is shown in the fact that though har- 
monizing with following soft vowels, especially in the 
diphthongs (§ 26), they cannot be combined with each 
other, but undergo changes of various kinds (g 36 ff.), 
while the soft vowels of the second class remaiij, 

* Benary (Rom. Lautlehre p. 4) names the vowels of the fii'st 
class Starr {fixed') and those of the second fllissig (jrwbile). Hap 
since we connect the idea of immutability with the word stm'r, and 
the vowels a, e, certainly undergo numerous changes, the expres- 
sioBS do not seem to me very happily chosen. 
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unchanged both before and after hard vowels (§ 35). 
There is another indication of their soft nature which 
lies beyond the compass of my grammar ; i and v pass 
into the semi-vowels Jod and Vau. The effect also of 
I, and more rarely of v, on a preceding t, which by 
direct contact with these vowels becomes softened to a- 
in certain cases (e.g. Ionic ^-ai for Doric <f)a-Ti (§ 60), 
(pd-eri, i.e. <j}a-v<rt, for (fjav-ri, av for older tu), is owing 
to the soft nature of these vowels, from which a part, 
so to speak, is separated off and expended in modify- 
ing the preceding dental. Taking a wider view, it 
is to this head that the phenomena belong to which 
Schleicher gives the name Zetacismus, the most essential 
of which are mentioned in §§ 55-58; and those which 
I call Dentalismus {Grundziige, p. 442). For these 
reasons the expressions 'hard' and 'soft' seem to me 
quite appropriate. 

It was impossible in the grammar to give any 
further explanation of the dialectical phenomena 
mentioned in § 24 D. Many of them no doubt are 
not without a deeper reason. Thus the lengthening 
of 6 to et, and o to ov is due to the rejecti6n and 
transposition of consonants, e.g. in the Homeric 
oiivofia, which stands for o-yvo-fia, cp. old Latin gino- 
men (rt. gnS^ Greek '^vw). The short middle syllable 
may be compared with Latin nS-ta. Nevertheless 
philologists have as yet been by no means successful 
in discovering a definite cause for the lengthening in 
all cases ; and therefore in a school-grammar it is 
indispensably necessary merely to point out the facts 
as such. 

On § 30 /. 

In the division of the consonants I have attempted, 
so far as possible, to reconcile the current expressions 
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with those brought into use by the new inquiries 
set on foot from a physiological point of view (cp. 
especially Briicke, GrundziXge der Physiologie und 
Systematik der Sprachlaute, Vienna 1856, and Lepsius, 
Das allgemeine Unguistische Alphabet). What is here 
called the organ, according to the usual terminology, 
has received from physiologists the more accurate 
designation ' region of articulation.' Hence it follows 
from the terminology that we cannot in Grreek speak 
of Unguals, because the tongue takes as essential a 
part in the pronunciation of a k as in that of a t. 
But the expression 'dental' as applied to t, S, d, is 
thoroughly justified, the tongue being pressed against 
the upper row of teeth in pronouncing them. At one 
time \ and p were placed among the dental consonants. 
But the objection has been made, and not without 
reason, that \ has no necessary place of articulation, 
but is really a pure lingual ; p on the other hand may 
certainly be pronounced by the vibration of the tip of 
the tongue against the upper row of teeth ; but it is 
not necessary so to pronounce it. In a great part of 
Grermany, for instance, this sound is produced in 
the back part of the mouth by vibration of the uvula. 
Since we cannot decide which pronunciation was used 
in the case of the Grreek p* I have exempted \ and 
p from the organic division of consonants. 

In the note to § 31 1 reference is made to the 
designation of mutes as 'momentary' sounds, and 
semi-vowels as 'continuous' sounds, which is usual 
among physiologists. In order not to multiply ex- 
pressions, other terms also, in some respects still 

* On the pronunciation of Greek p cp. Plato, Cratylus, 428 E. — Ed. 

t § 31. Ois. ' The mute consonants are also called momentary, 
because they are produced in a moment ; the sonant are called con- 
tinuous sounds, because we can continue to pronounce them for some 
time.' This note is omitted in the Eng. Trans. — Ed. 

D 
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more striking, have been passed over. Among these 
is the term 'explosive sound,' equivalent to mute, 
— an expression denoting in the clearest manner the 
essential characteristic of these sounds, which are 
produced by the sudden opening of a closure formed 
in some particular region of the mouth. 

On § 34 D. 

The aversion of the Greek language towards spirants 
— as I, with other grammarians, term the sounds _;' s v 
— is a very important fact, by reference to which 
numerous changes in Greek, and more especially dis- 
tinctions between Greek and Latin, can be explained- 
Of these three homogeneous sounds o- is frequently 
dropped before vowels (cp. § 60 5, § 61 h). At the 
beginning of a word it passes for the most part into 
spiritus asper, but in the middle, apparently through 
the medium of a spiritus asper, it vanishes altogether. 
The labial spirant F, in regard to which the absurd 
notion that it could be prefixed to or inserted in a 
word at will must once for all be abandoned, was pr£- 
served, as is proved by 'inscriptions, to a considerable 
extent in iEolic and Doric from a very early period, 
especially at the beginning of words ; of its existence in 
the Homeric poems, in the words quoted in the grammar 
there can be no doubt (cp. § 63 D). — The third spirant 
Jod, produced by breathing over the palate, has not 
come down to us in any Greek dialect, but the existence 
of the sound at one time as inferred from the comparison 
of kindred languages, is one of the most important 
facts in the history of the language, by which a number 
of apparently quite different processes receive a very 
simple explanation (cp. GrundziXge, 511 ff.). 

With regard to the digamma in Homer (cp. on 
this subject the extremely careful work of Hoffmann, 
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Quoestiones Hoinericce, Clausthal 1842, 1848), my prin- 
ciple was to give those words only as beginning with 
the digamma, in which the existence of the sound is 
proved, not merely by the criteria of the Homeric verse, 
which by themselves are not in all cases sufficient, 
but also by the evidence of the other dialects and 
kindred languages. For this reason, the corresponding 
words in Latin are given wherever the coincidence is 
striking. Hence many words will not be found here, 
which are given with the digamma in other works, 
e.g. Bekker's 2nd edition of Homer (Bonn 1858. 2 
vols.). On the varying nature of the spirant, which was 
sometimes pronounced according to the earlier and 
sometimes omitted according to the later custom, I 
may refer to the treatise ' Rationem quam I. Bekher in 
restituendo digammo secutus est examinavit A. Leskien,' 
(Leips. 1866).* In school instruction the digamma can 
only be noticed so far as it explains the anomalies of the 
Homeric verse which are mentioned in the grammar 
and much apparent irregularity in the inflexion and 
formation of words. The doctrine of the augment more 
especially comes into consideration here, the acquire- 
ment of which in §§ 236, 237, or the repetition of it in 
the course of practical instruction, perhaps first gives an 
opportunity of referring to § 34 D, and so preparing 
the way for a knowledge of the Homeric dialect. A 
fresh opportunity is given in § 275, 2 ; and also in 
many verbs belonging to the two leading conjugations, 
especially in those of the 8th or mixed class (§ 327), 
and in the composition of words (§§ 354, 360. Obs.). 
But it is also very important for the teacher always to 
bear in mind that besides f the other two spirants 
could be dropped in obedience to the laws of sound 

* Cp. also Prof. Hadley's essay on ' Bekker's digammated text of 
Homer,' in Essays Philological, etc. Maomillan 1873. — Ed. 
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(e.g. elx-o-v = i-\_a']€x-o-v). The cause of these phe- 
nomena is therefore by no means to be sought in the 
digamma only. Indeed, in the Homeric dialect a short 
syllable is so frequently made long before m (e.g. 6eo<; 
w?), that we should be justified in assuming the existence 
of a digamma, did not the kindred languages point 
rather to an old Jod {Grundzilge, 551), and make it 
probable th^t in this very common word the effects of 
that spirant, and not of the digamma, have been pre- 
served. 

Of F in the ^olic and Doric dialect the fullest 
account is given in the admirable works of Ahrens, De 
dialecto yEolica (Grottingen 1839), De dialecto Dorica 
(1843). An excellent supplement of the evidence of 
inscriptions is given in Savelsberg, De digammo, 
Aquisgrani, 1854., On e as evidence for F (ieiKoai) cp. 
GrundziXge, 527. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE COMBINATIONS AND CHANGES OF SOUNDS. 
On § 40. 

The most careful explanation of the vowel-scales is 
given in Schleicher's Compendium, 55 ff. — For school 
instruction it seemed sufficient to distinguish between 
the two most essential kinds of lengthening, which are : 
(1) Organic, the strengthening of a vowel in subser- 
vience to aims present to the genius of language and 
consequent lengthening of a syllable causing it to be 
pronounced with greater force, (2) Compensatory, 
which arises in consequence of the loss of a sound, and 
is due to the desire to compensate the loss of consonant- 
sound by increasing the amount of vowel-sound. 

Organic lengthening can be made completely clear 
only by the aid of the kindred languages. It is due to 
the fact that the vowels were originally only three in 
number : a i u. Of these, a was extended by reduphca- 
tioh and remained a simple sound, a-f-a^a, a-)-a=:a; 
i and u became diphthongs, a short, and then a long, 
being prefixed — i, ai, di — u, Hu, du. These two stages 
of phonetic extension, known to Sanskrit grammarians 
by the names Guna (' power ') and Vrddhi (' increase '),* 
are in Greek confounded with other changes of vowels, 
which appear to be of later origin. The hard vowels — ^~ 

* Curtms uses the term Zitlaut ; cp. Die SpraohvergleicKwng , etc. 
p. .54 J &nmd2. p. 51. — Ed. 
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a e o — change into r] (Dor. a) and a not merely in forms 
in which the kindred languages display a similar length- 
ening, e.g. in perf. act., Kpw^ Ke-Kpar/-a, \aO Xe-XrjO-a 
(Dor. Xi-\a9-a), 6S oB-toB-a, but the change also takes 
place along with the addition of elements used for the 
formation of stems, e.g. in the future, the perfect-stem, 
the weak passive-stem, and in numerous noun-forms, 
e.g. Ter IfiTj-Ka, i-Trobrj-Oiq-v, iroir)-at-^, Bucalm-jMa, ao<^a>- 
Tepo-';, where the kindred languages have no corre- 
sponding change. 

This latter mode of strengthening sounds is almost 
more important in a school-grammar than the other, 
because it occurs more frequently. It is one of the 
cases in which the special grammar of a language must 
take its own course. The disturbance which has taken 
place in the original relation is displayed in Grreek most 
conspicuously in the fact that not only are the hard 
vowels lengthened far more frequently than in earher 
periods of the Indo-Grermanic language ; but also the soft 
vowels t and v, instead of becoming diphthongs according 
to the old usage, are simply lengthened as single vowels, 
and this occurs to some extent in the same places, in the 
same forms, which in the kindred languages, especially 
in Sanskrit, have the diphthong. The Greek 1st per. 
pi. heCn-vv-jxev corresponds in formation to the Sanskrit 
dp-nu-mas; the first sing. heiK-vii-fii to Sanskrit dp-no- 
mi (ap-riavr-mi). From the root TrXu, -TrXev-aov/jiM is 
formed regularly by diphthongal extension, and may be 
compared with the Sanskrit active form of similar 
meaning pld-shjor-mi; from the root (j>v, on the other 
hand, we have tjjv-ao) (cp. Sanskrit bhav-i^shjd-mi). In 
this case the Zend future Mrsjeiti stands by the Greek 
<j)v-erei, Schleicher, Comp., p. 819. Bopp, Vergl. Gram., 
II, p. 553. By these facts my explanation is sufficiently 
justified. In a school, certain subtler changes of sound 
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can be passed over without danger of superficiality. 
Even the relation of o to e, and the corresponding 
relation of oi to ei (e.g. t/jotto-? — Tpiiro), olSa — elSivai), 
which may be considered as a slighter form of organic 
extension, I have preferred not to point out as such, 
because a doubt might arise in the mind of an inquiring 
thoughtful student concerning the relation of the vowels 
in erpairov Tpeirai and t/jotto?, a doubt which for him, 
and to some extent even for us also, must remain 
unsolved. Indeed it has been my object generally in 
dealing with the sounds to call attention to none but 
the most essential of the laws and tendencies which 
govern language. 

On § 42. 

The principle of compensatory lengthening was first 
brought into notice so far as I know by H. L. Ahrens, 
Ueber die Conjugation auf \u, (Nordhausen 1838, p. 
34), although of course the fact that vowels were length- 
ened in consequence of the rejection of consonants had 
been observed previously. This principle is one of very 
great usefulness in a school-grammar. In Miiller and 
Lattmann it is thus very concisely defined : — ' The lost 
position-length is replaced by a natural length : ' The 
intention of language is in some respects most clearly 
shown in aKKyfKw-v, the origin of which from oKK-dXKo 
{alius alium) is beyond a doubt. The exact repetition 
of the sound was avoided ; but aXKo was not replaced 
by aXo, but by Doric diXo, Ionic rfko (cp. e'yjrriXa = 
jEolic etjiaWa). Later investigations on this process, 
as prosecuted more especially by Delbriick {Studien I. 
2. 137) and myself {ib. II. 159) make it more and 
more plain that compensatory lengthening arises from 
the dying away of certain consonants in their nature 
nearly allied to vowels, especially oi n r I s. These, 
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as they faded out of hearing, gradually increased tnfe 
length of the preceding vowels. 

On § 46. 

'Before mute dentals, mute dentals in order to be- 
come audible pass into the sonant a, — (Dissimilation).' 
Although here, as elsewhere, I attribute an intention 
to language, I need hardly remark that I do not mean 
a conscious purpose. Anything of that kind must be 
altogether excluded from the spontaneous life of lan- 
guage, of which it is just in the changes of sound that 
we have the most direct revelation. Obviously we have 
here only to deal with an instinctive adaptation of means 
to ends, an unconsciously pursued tendency of the 
genius of language. In Greek this tendency aims with 
marvellous energy at giving full value to each signifi- 
cant element. This peculiarity may be called the 
intellectual character of the Greek language. Thus, 
when the proximity of other dental sounds made the 
preceding dental of the stem intolerable in a pure state, 
e.g. in aSreov, the tongue was placed as before against 
the upper row of teeth in the position necessary for the 
pronunciation of the S, but instead of the firm closure 
required in producing an explosive sound, a compression 
only was formed, and in this way the dental sibilant 
was produced instead of the pure dental. Thus language 
attains a double object ; the pronunciation is made 
easier, and the dental element retained, though in another 
form : cp. Latin ,es-t =: ed-t beside ed-i-t ; claus-trum 
from claud-trum. In lae-su-s = laed-tu-s, the corruption 
has gone further, in which case nevertheless we may 
with probability assume an older form laes-tu-s, and this 
through later assimilation became laes-su-'s, lae-su-s. * 

* On the change of st into ss in Latin, see Eoby's Latin Grammar, 
I. p. Ixil. fE., and the authorities there quoted. — Ed. 
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On § 47. 

' Before /u. a guttural becomes 7, a dental o", a labial 
/ii.' Three changes are here classed together which do 
not exactly stand on the same level, but which in a 
certain sense may all be regarded as assimilation. The 
principle is marked most clearly in the change of a 
labial before /x, for in this case the preceding sound 
becomes not merely similar to, but entirely identical 
with /i, oTT-fia, ofi-fia (in ^olic we find the reverse 
change 07r-7ra). But even the change of a dental into 
o- can be regarded as assimilation in so far as the con- 
tinuous sound (semi-vowel) cr is nearer to the continuous 
sound /ji than it is to a dental explosive sound. Lastly, 
it is clear that among the guttural explosive sounds the 
weak 7 is the most closely connected with /i, and there- 
fore represents the other gutturals before that letter. 
The numerous exceptions to the two latter changes in 
the formation of words do not allow us to consider the 
whole as a law, but only as a tendency of language. 
The analogy of the other person-terminations may have 
had an influence in making this tendency more widely 
spread in the inflexion of verbs, e.g. i<T-/j,ev like 'ia-re 
Xcracn, "Tre-ireia-fj.ai like ireireio-ai Tre-ireia-Tai irkireicrBe. 

On § 48. 
' Before cr as a hard consonant 7 and jj; become k, and 
/3 becomes it, — (Assimilation) : Ka is then written ^, 
and TTo- i/f.' Here again it is important to insist on the 
distinction between sound and the symbols of sound. 
The want of such a distinction has given rise to the false 
notion that ^ and i/r are triple sounds, according as the 
one = K<T 70- ^o- and the other := tto- ySo- ^cr. The 
absurdity of such a notion is evident, and it is worth 
whUe, both in Greek and Latin, to guide the pupil into 
the right path. 
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On § 49. 
The connection between the first and second divisions 
of this section is sufficiently clear. As in reOxe-a-i so in 
TTo-o-t a dental sound has disappeared. There can be no 
doubt, at least in the case of the dental mutes, that the 
history of the change was as follows. First, the dental 
became assimilated to the sibilant. This is sufficiently 
proved by Homeric forms like -Trocr-crL Later on came 
the desire to drop one of two consecutive sigmas. In 
this way iro-ai arose, which indeed as well as iroa-al, is 
found in Homer. The rejection of one of two sigmas is 
a proceeding which explains numerous forms, e.g. Attic 
T6ao-<i compared with Homeric roo-cro-?, i.e. To-rt-o-? 
(cp. Latin tot for toti, totidem), ecrofuii, compared with 
Homeric ea-ao-fuu, ^eXe-cn with ^eXecr-crt, and the termi- 
nation cn{v) in dative plural generally as compared with 
the original -crcn{v), apparently derived from crFi{v). 
It is important also to point out to the pupil (cp. § 62 
D.) that the double consonants which are found in the 
dialects beside simple ones belong as a rule to the older 
forms, and not vice versa. 

On § 51. — Ohs. 2 and Dialects. 
The insertion of auxiliary consonants is in Greek 
confined to a few cases, and can be explained by 
reference to the precisely parallel phenomena of the 
Komance languages, e.g. French cen-d-re— hat. cin- 
e-rem, Vendredi := Veneris dies, chambre = camera, 
Gom-b-le = cumidus (Diez, Grammatik der roman. 
Sprachen, I. 201, 206). Still nearer is the German 
Fdhn-d-rich, and provincial Uein-d-rich, Hen-d-rich. 

On §§ 55—58. 
In inserting these changes of sound in a practical 
school-grammar I have the support of Ahrens. There is 
however this difierence between us, that he in p. 182 ff. 
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of Ms Formenlehre quotes other changes besides those 
which I have mentioned — as e.g. those from iri, /St, 
and <pi into ttt, by which the third, or T-class of 
verbs, would be made a subdivision of the fourth or 
I-class— changes which I cannot regard as established. 
In Grundz. 626 ff., I have given the reasons for my view 
at length. Miiller and Lattmann also in the Formenlehre 
which I have quoted, assign a place to these phenomena, 
confining themselves however to what is certain. As a 
fact, I regard this innovation as one of the most im- 
portant, because in this way a nnmber of phenomena of 
language, in appearance very diverse, are brought back 
to one principle which is easily intelligible even to a 
pupil. Chief among the classes of such phenomena are 
the following three : (1) the formation of comparatives, 
(2) the formation of feminine adjectives and proper 
names, and (3) the formation of present-stems in verbs 
of the I-class. When these have become familiar to the 
pupil, the teacher may avail himself of a repetition of 
§ § 55 — 58 to combine them all together and thus impart 
an insight into the connection of all these phenomena. 

All the changes here pointed out are due to the 
operation of the old consonant Jod, which, we have 
seen (p. 34), was not unknown in the oldest times to 
the Grreeks. But since this spirant frequently passes 
into its kindred vowel in the very changes under 
consideration (e.g. in reivm for rev-jm), and elsewhere 
also, in similar formations, appears as t, riS-lcov, IS-lco 
(Sanskrit svid-jd-mi, Grundz. 227), woirjTp-ia, and 
since in any case the most frequent changes and 
the closest relationship between Jod and Iota must 
be assumed as existing in that ancient period, I have 
thought myself entitled to give a full account of its 
operation without introducing a letter unknown to 
the Greek alphabet, which however the grammars 
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mentioned above have inserted without scruple ; but 
I believe that it ought to be our object to introduce as 
little as possible that is strange into a grammar. 

On the several changes here mentioned the following 
remarks may be made : — (1) The ' transposition of i 
into the preceding syllable hardly needs any particular 
explanation, metathesis being one of the most common 
phenomena in language. Those who question the fact 
may be referred to ^olie forms like fjt,eXav-va, ■x,ep-pwv, 
the origin of which by assimilation from (lekav-ja, 
Xep-j(i)v is self-evident. In several of the forms which 
belong to this head the Jod of the second syllable 
has further asserted its power in two ways : (1) it 
combined with the preceding consonant into one of the 
usual groups, and (2) also entered as t into the pre- 
ceding syllable ; e.g. in KpeCacrav = xpeT-juv, fiei^wv 
= fi€y-JQ}v (see § 198 Obs.). Here also belong daaaov 
= TU'x^jov, and fiaXXov = fioK-jov, in which the i has 
only lengthened the stem-syllable and has not com- 
bined with it into a diphthong. A similar effect is 
produced by the J-sound on a preceding vowel in the 
verbs Kpiva and crvpm (§ 253). The ^ohc forms Kplvvw, 
crvppQi are proofs that this explanation is correct. For 
the self-same reason the whole phenomenon is best re- 
garded as a resonance of the J-sound in the preceding 
syllable, for which Zend offers a number of analogies. 
The promoter of the change — the J-sound in the 
second syllable — is, as a rule, dropped after exercising 
this influence. Cp. Grundz., p. 630 ff. 

(2) The most convincing proofs of this change are 
those given in the text — Latin alius compared with 
Greek aKko<;, nal-io with aXXo/j,ai. Somewhat similar 
is Old High German stellan for steljan. 

(3) and (4) These changes of dentals and gutturals 
with Jod are discussed elsewhere in fuU {Grundzuge, 
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617 ff.). The most important results'] of the inquiry^ 
which brings the theory of spirants into a consistent 
whole for the first time, are the following : — a-a — in 
New Attic and Boeotian tt — arises Only out of a hard 
mute or aspirate (r, d, k, x) I ?— in Boeotian in the 
middle of a word, BB — arises only out of a^ soft mute 
(S, y). Where the first group appears to rise out of 
7, e.g. in (ppda-aco (stem i^pcvy), j is the representative 
of an older k ; compare Latin farc-io = ^paxrcrco. I 
could make no use of this discovery in the text of the 
grammar, because the change from « to 7 cannot be 
made clear to the pupil in every case- The statement 
therefore is allowed to remain for the present that 
aa- arises out of 7. Further, the assumption that crar 
sometimes arises out of Bj is quite without foundation. 
The comparative ^pdercrwv, which is only found in Iliad 
K 226, belongs to ^pa'xp'i, not to /SpaBw, and therefore 
has arisen out of ^pa^-jeov (cp. § 198 D, Grundz., p. 623). 

crcr arises out of rj in the following manner : — The 
Jod of \iT-jo-nai, for instance, was changed into a 
sibilant, originally soft, but afterwards hardened — 
XiT-a-o-jiai. From this group arose (1) era- by retro- 
gressive assimilation (i.e. assimilation working back- 
wards from the end of the word), and (2) tt by 
progressive assimilation. 6j has gone through the 
same changes, with the additional loss of the aspirate. 

In the same way f is explained, the sound of which 
is, as we have seen, dz. kB-jo-fiai became eB-zo-fiat, that 
is e^ofiai. In this case no further change took place. 

At a period long anterior to the formation of existing 
groups of sound, the gutturals, under the influence of 
a following Jod, became thrust forward into the fore- 
part of the mouth. Thus rjic-jaiv passed by dififerent 
steps into rjT-jwv, okiy-jav into oXiB-jwv. The identity 
in pronunciation of ci and ti in uhaccentuated syllables 
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in Latin, and consequent confusion in writing — e.g. 
patri-ciu-s and patri-tiu-s, condi-cio and condi-tio, rest 
on the same principle (see Corssen, Ausspraclie. P. 57),* 
as also the change of the Latin c into the French 
sibilant, fades — face. Out of the hypothetical forms 
r)T-j(ov and oXbB-jeov arose rjaaccp (^ttcov) and oXt^cov, 
exactly in the same way as Xiaaofjiai (XiTTOfjiai) and 
e^ofiat out of Xir-jo-fiai and eh-jo-fiai. The breathing 
of % like that of 6 is lost in the process of change. 

Ill countries where Sclavonian languages have come 
into contact with German all these phenomena can 
easily be made intelligible, because a great number 
of the changes of sound peculiar to Sclavonic are 
due to the influence of Jod on preceding consonants. 
Whether it would be advisable in other places to 
trace out to the pupil in detail these developments 
of sound according to the indications here given, 
is doubtful, not because such a course would be 
beyond his comprehension — for this whole theory is 
very simple and quickly mastered, if studied with 
attention — but because it would occupy too much 
time, and lead too far away from Greek as a his- 
torical language. Nevertheless, it is to be wished 
that the teacher, even if with his pupil he confines 
himself to those facts of the history of sound which I 
have here pointed out, should obtain for himself an 
idea of the basis on which the whole rests. 

On § 62. 

After what has been said, I need not show in 
detail that the double consonants mentioned in this 
section preserve as a rule the older forms of the 
language, and have arisen out of assimilation. In 

» Englisli readers may consult Eoby, Latin Grammar, I. p. xlvii. 
#.— Ed. 
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nearly all the roots beginning with p more especially, 
the earlier existence of a consonant before p can be 
proved ; dppr)icro-<; is the assimilated form of a^fprjKTO'i 
{Gi'undz. 494), TrepippvTo-'; of Trepi-crpv-ro<; (329). In 
the same way the double p after the augment (§ 234) 
can be explained. 

Thus too the first fi in ^i\o/j,/j,€iSri<; is proved to be 
a representative of cr by the fact that the root S7>d 
(Grundz. 307) means in Sanskrit also 'to smile.' 
fiiffa-oi* (Ionic and ^olic) corresponds to Sanskrit 
madhja-s and Latin medius (310). But in other cases 
the attempt to explain the double consonant is a 
failure, — e.g. in evvvqro-^, in which, with all the help 
of the kindred languages, we can get no further than 
the root ve (295). In Xa^elv also we cannot prove 
the existence of an older sound before X (484). A 
Greek school-grammar therefore must be content with 
pointing out the fact that the Homeric dialect has 
often a double consonant in the place of a single 
one. This fact is to be taken together with the 
lengthening of short syllables at the end of a word 
mentioned in § 77 D. The lengthening of the final 
short vowel of a preceding word, hke the doubling 
of the consonant in the middle of a word, is in many 
cases due to the influence of a consonant no longer 
in existence — e.g. in hr)V, which as the form hodv in 
Alcman proves has arisen out of hifav, SiFrjv, and 
is akin to the Latin diu, signifying literally— ' a day 
long' (Grundz. 520). The verse-ending opea vKf>6evra 
II. S. 227, is to be explained by the older <rv which 
is retained in this stem in the Gothic snaiv-s — ' snow,' 
and the Lithuanian snig-ti ('to snow'). In both these 
word-stems, and in many others, the first consonant 

♦ fiiffaos (Ai^ffos) is for fi^B-jos, hence the rule given on p. 45 is not 
yiolated. is the Greek equivalent for Sanskrit rf A.— Ed. 
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was still, at the time of the origin of the Homeric 
poems, a fuller sound. The influence of this sound 
was in some cases, e.g. in the middle of a word, 
indicated by the doubling of a consonant ; sometimes, 
e.g. at the contact of two words, by the lengthening 
of the final syllable of the preceding word. But there 
is no doubt that the second of these phenomena occurs 
before word-stems which in all probability never at 
any time began with two consecutive consonants, e.g. 
before /jiiya-'; {Grundz. 306), in which from the com- 
parison of Latin mag-nu-s, Grothic mik-ils, it is im- 
possible to suppose that an initial consonant has been 
dropped ; and which nevertheless in numerous lines 
like eiSo? re /Meyedo^ re (II. B. 58), and even A'iai; S' d 
/xiya'i alev {II. 358) is preceded by most remarkable 
lengthenings. Such facts are not to be removed by 
bold alterations of the text, but must be fally recog- 
nized. So long as we confine our inquiries to isolated 
forms and sounds, we can obtain no correct idea of 
them ; they become intelligible only when we possess 
a proper insight into the peculiar character of the 
Homeric dialect as a whole. The further our researches 
penetrate, the more certain does the inference become, 
that this dialect is the product of a conventional 
ihinstrel-usage which preserved a number of very old 
forms, and sounds regarded as in process of extinc- 
tion ; but at the same time availed itself of many 
formations of a later date and evidently in contem- 
porary use ; and in this very way the dialect obtained 
that character of variety, that luxuriance of forms, and 
elasticity of rule, which, though almost inconceivable 
in a language actually spoken, ofiered immense advan- 
tages to the minstrel in the construction of his verse. 
At the time when this dialect of the epic minstrel- 
schools — if we may use the expression — became fixed, 
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much was taken for licence which was really archaism, 
and nothing was easier than that confusion should 
arise, and the province of Epic licence should thus 
extend itself hy false analogies beyond the hmits of 
archaism. In the belief that <f>i\ofj,fiei,B'^<; owed the 
double /J, simply to an archaic habit of doubling the 
consonant, forms like efifiaOe, and even cfifievai, y. 365, 
wero ventured upon ; and to evl vevpfi (cp. Schnur, 
Rt. snur, Grundz., 295) was added iiirb ve^so^. At all 
times these innovations were limited to a certain circle 
of words by the authority of those who introduced 
them with the greatest moderation. But the most 
frequent opportunities for introducing them would 
naturally be found in words of very common occur- 
rence, e.g. fieyaii and its derivatives ; just as it can 
hardly be pure chance that only the two proper names 
which occur most frequently in the Iliad and Odyssey 
waver between a single and double consonant in the 
middle of the word. Such remarks as these are not 
in the least intended to dissuade from further inquiry 
into the subject — for we may always expect to find the 
oldest forms in Homer — but merely to justify myself 
in quoting many of the peculiarities of the Homeric 
dialect simply as facts ; and at least to point out the 
way in which many of the riddles here presented to 
lis may be solved. At the same time what I have 
said will show sufficiently what view I take of the 
paths struck out by Ahrens, especially in Rhein. Mus. 
II, 167 ff., by Mehlhorn in his Sendschrieben an 
Ahrens (Ratisbon 1843), and by Hoffinann, Qucestiones 
Homericce* 

* On this subject compare Leskien's paper — ' Die Formen des 
Futvrums und des zusammengesetzen Am'ists mit (T<r in den homer- 
viclien Gediehten, Studien z. Griech. und Lat. Grammatik, II, 67 flE. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 

With regard to the mutual position of the separate 
parts of the accidence, I have not felt myself -called 
upon to differ from that in general use. Several 
attempts have been made of late from a scientific point 
of view to place the formation of words or stems before 
inflexion, under the impression that the order of origin 
is in this way more strictly preserved, the relations of 
the sounds as elements in all formations of words being 
taught first, then the formation of stems, last of all 
the changes which stems undergo when brought into 
relation with other words; — that is, inflexion. But even 
in a strictly scientific work this arrangement could not 
be consistently carried out without separating much 
that is necessarily connected. Thus the formation of 
the participles and infinitive — which is a part of the 
formation of words — cannot be explained without 
entering into the difference of tense-stems, a question 
of inflexion; and the last part of the theory of the 
formation of words, which treats of composition, pre- 
supposes of necessity the declension of nouns. In a 
school-grammar, at any rate, the far greater importance 
of inflexion is quite a sufficient reason for teaching it 
before the formation of words. The attempt to put 
the verb before the noun in the theory of inflexion — 
although frequently attempted owing to the influence 
of K. F. Becker's system — has for a scientific basis the 
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false assumption that the verb as such, i.e. as a system 
of forms, is older than the noun, whereas the modern 
science of language leads more and more decisively to 
the conviction that the forms of the verb owe their 
origin to very various epochs of the creative period. 
As a practical matter it is clear that the inflexion of 
nouns can indeed be taught without a knowledge of the 
verb-forms ; but the inflexion of verbs cannot be taught 
before the declension of nouns, on account of the 
participles. Thus on every side we are forced back 
again to the old method. 

In the whole theory of inflexion everything turns 
on the strong and sharp distinction between stem and 
termination. On this is based all analysis of forms. 
Even the pupil can easily be brought to understand that 
the stem of a noun, to go no further for an instance, 
which peculiarly and exclusively conveys the meaning, 
runs through all the cases, while the terminations are 
added to it to denote the several cases, among which 
the nom. sing, naturally has a place. Compared 
with all the earlier methods, the stem-theory has the 
advantage of far greater simplicity. By the old gram- 
marians the nom. sing, of the noun (like the 1st sing, 
pres. act. of the verb) was regarded as the starting- 
point — the -TrpdiTT] OecTK. No attempt was made to 
explain how the other cases devel oped themselves out of 
this. They were contented with the simple fact ; nom. 
09, gen. ov, dat. «, etc. The unity of the ' third,' or 
consonantal declension, as I call it, can never become 
intelligible on such a method. In 0ijp, for instance, the 
gen., as compared with the nom., gives us an additional 
-09, whereas in aco/jLa we find an additional -to?. In 
i\.iri<i the final 9 is replaced by -S09, in Kopv; by -^09. 
To avoid complete confusion, the expedient was invented 
of learning the genitive as well as the nominative of 
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this declension. Thus in reality the first step was 
already taken towards the stem-theory ; for the genitive 
was of course selected merely because in it the element 
which remains the same through all the cases — which 
is no other than the stem — stands out in greater pro- 
minence. To speak accurately therefore it was only in 
the two first declensions that the old grammarians 
derived all the cases from the nom. sing., in the 
third they derived them from the gen. sing., beside 
which the nom. remained as a simple fact which was 
not explained further. The genitive here owes its pro- 
minence, not to any peculiarity of its own, but merely 
to the circumstance — quite accidental in the analysis of 
forms — that it stands second in the arrangement of 
cases on. the old method. But leaving the arbitrary 
nature of this position out of the question, the old 
theory attains to no insight into the formation of cases. 
It remains content with simple changes — for nom. -09, 
gen. -ov, gen. -09, dat. -t, ace. -a, etc. ; but the stem- 
theory gains a clearness of quite another kind by the 
simple fact that the case-termination is distinctly named 
as such and taught in combination with that which is 
the really unchangeable element. Besides — and this is 
an advantage of a most essential character — the nomi- 
native also on this theory no longer occupies an excep- 
tional position, but is developed like the other cases 
from the single base common to all. There is another 
way also in which their perverse treatment of inflexion 
revenged itself upon the old philologists. So long as 
one case or verb-form was derived from another at will 
by assuming a change of sound (rpoTnj) or addition 
(irXeovaa/jios:), etc., no one hesitated to follow a similar 
plan with regard to the formation of words. A rational 
phonology was quite impossible ; and thus there was no 
firm foundation for etymology, as an investigation of 
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words ; but in the place of it a soil was secured in 
which all sorts of caprices and eccentricities sprang up 
in great luxuriance. 

Nevertheless since Buttmann's time (^Ausf. Gr. I, 
p. 15'9 Anm.) a certain regard has been paid to the 
stems in the so-called third declension. In this respect, 
it is true, Buttmaun himself was very uncertain; for 
he was inclined to laave the 'genetic method' to the 
oral instruction of 'thoughtful teachers.' Matthia (I, 
199) opposes even this 'hypothesis,' and wishes the 
well-known apophthegm- of Quintilian — inter virtutes 
grammatici habebitur aliqua nescire — to be applied even 
to the question, — ' What is the reason that the Greeks 
form the words of the third declension in such various 
ways ? ' Only, in this case we ought to read omnia 
instead of aliqua! Here as elsewhere Thiersch takes 
a far more certain and intelligent course. But even 
K. L. Struve, to whom Latin grammar is indebted for 
essential corrections, in his Greek Grammar, p. 27 (Riga 
and Dorpat 1823, 2. Aufl.), allows the genitive to arise 
out of the nominative by various rejections and inser- 
tions. Kiihner, following the lead of lieimnitz, whose 
treatise {System der Griech. Declination, Potsdam 
1831) was written under the influence of comparative 
grammar, was the first, to make the stem-theory 
dominant in the third declension. Since that time a 
return to the old confusion in aU its fulness has been 
impossible. To a certain extent every author of a 
school-grammar, even against his inclination, must 
yield to our new insight. But even to the most recent 
times the stems in 9, e.g. yevei; (nom. yevc;), are ignored 
by Rost and Kriiger, though it is just as easy to con- 
ceive that 'yeve-o'; has risen out of ^eyecr-o? as that 
i-yev-eo has risen out of i-yev-e-cro, and it is quite absurd 
to regard the 9 in ^evo? as a sign of the nom,, since on the 
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contrary that sign as a rule belongs only to the masc. 
and fem. genders. Still the insight into the essential 
laws of language, the possibility of recognizing the 
regularity of the forms is in the eyes of many teachers 
far too small a thing for them to move out of the old 
track on that account more than is absolutely necessary. 
Any one who wished to write a book on the sluggish- 
ness of the human mind would find ample materials 
in the history of our school-grammars, though numbers 
come year after year into the market. 

Among the consequences resulting from this stolid 
acquiescence in traditional doctrines may be reckoned 
the inconsistency of treating the first two declensions 
as entirely different from the third. If we reduce 
Trai/T-o? to a stem iravr, we must also reduce Mova-d- 
e>v to a stem Movaa, \6yov to a stem \oyo. Such a 
comprehensive treatment of the stems has been shrunk 
from merely because in the case of the A- and 0- stems 
there was no such pressing necessity for it in practice. 
For the teacher can certainly allow the paradigm \6y-o';, 
gen. X07-01;, to be droned out after the old fashion with- 
out any practical difficulty. But such a course is not 
without some attendant evils ; it destroys the insight 
into the unity of declension as a whole. And it might 
perhaps occur to a clever pupil that as v only is the 
termination of the accusative case in ttoXi-v, av and ov 
can scarcely be considered as such in %(apaz' and \6yov, 
that as 0r]p-o)v has the termination -cov in the gen. pi., 
this, and nothing more, is the termination in the 
Homeric Movadav, and that, in general, if the stem is 
to be considered the unchangeable part of a word, the 
vowels a and o, when they run through the whole 
declension with few changes, can on any rational method 
only be regarded as part of the stem. From a scientific 
point of view there is not the slightest doubt that these 
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vowels form part of the stem ; and therefore it is quite 
inconceivable why the truth should not be taught even 
in school. In this way only is unity introduced into 
great diversity ; whereas the apparent stems Mova, X07, 
which still adorn more than one grammar, have neither 
a basis in science nor meaning in practice. 

The consistent carrying out of the stem-theory is 
sometimes opposed on the ground that it has to deal 
with pure abstractions, whereas it is the real Grreek 
language as it existed in time past in the mouth of the 
nation which has to be impressed upon the pupil, and 
not a system of phantom-forms, which never had any 
existence at all. This seems a serious objection. But 
where is the Greek grammar which does not take refuge 
in forms the existence of which can no longer be proved 
from actual usage ? W^re the endings -/jLt, -ai, -rt, or 
those false stems X07, ti/m, <yeve ever uttered as separate 
words? Or did any Greek author ever use AABI2? 
Yet for the last hundred years no grammarian has 
appeared without such ' abstractions.' And if in regard 
to such verbal themes the attempt is made to guard 
against confusion of the real and hypothetical by the 
use of large letters, we may avail ourselves of a similar 
expedient in regard to our stems. Besides, where do 
we find XeovT-a-i written, from which every one very 
properly derives Xeov-cri? In a word, we are not 
dealing with an absolute innovation, but only with the 
consistent carrying out of a principle universally recog- 
nized as correct ; indeed, in many cases the real question 
is merely whether we are to introduce hypothetical forms 
the existence of which can be proved by the severest 
method of linguistic inquiry; or forms Hke X07, rt/t, 
yeve, which can be proved never to have had any exists 
ence at all. It is noticeable that the opponents of 
innovation are the chief supporters of the latter forms. 
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Besides, the stems are by no ineans mere abstractions. 
There was a period in the Kfe of language — a very early 
one, it is true, and long antecedent to the existence of 
Greek as a separate language, because antecedent to 
the formation of the inflexion common to all the Indo- 
Grermanic languages— in which in all probability those 
forms which we now call roots and stems were actual 
words, although for the most part they had not as yet 
received the phonetic form peculiar to Greek. There is 
also no doubt that a stock of stems, in the first instance 
comparatively small, was increased by the addition of a 
number of other stems formed at a later period by ana- 
logy. But even apart from this, so to speak, antenatal 
existence of stems, they have preserved at all times a 
truly real existence in so far as they live in the com- 
pleted forms of inflexion. They exist, though not 
independently and separately, and have as much claim 
to be recognized by science as cells in plants, or, one 
may say as letters, which with very few exceptions, are 
not used separately in actual speech. The noun-stems 
prove their reality especially in the derivative forma- 
tions — e.g. in 8wca-to-9, SiKaio-a-vvrj, i'60ti7(t)-?, iraiS- 
io-v, ehiievecr-repo-';, and in composition — e.g. Xofyo- 
ypd(f)o-<;, veo-r6Ko<i, aaicecr-^aXo-<i. In many cases also 
the pure stem appears in the vocative — ^wKpare<s, 
Bal/j,ov, vv/jL(f)a, and even the pupil can draw the inference 
that the vocative is the noun in itself apart from any 
grammatical relation,* and therefore without any case- 
termination. Here we see plainly enough that language 
is an organic whole, in which all the parts fit into each 
other. Without.a correct knowledge of stems no rational 
theory of sounds or of the formation of words is possible, 

* The importance of the vocatiTe in declension appears to have been 
felt by Aristarchus, to judge from the noticeable quotation in Varro 
De lingua Latimi, VIII. § 68. 
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and even syntax cannot be fixed upon a firm basis by 
any other method. 

By a proper application of the noun-stems it is not 
difficult to bring into view the essential unity of G-reek 
declension. But it is self-evident that in practical instruc- 
tion the multiplicity of forms must be first impressed 
on the memory; and the unity which underlies all that 
multiplicity — to the knowledge of which § 173 intro- 
duces us — can only be enforced at an advanced stage 
of instruction. We must not be led by the proof of 
unity to pay too little attention to the variety which 
nevertheless exists. The science of language in its 
latest phases has chosen to undertake the proof of the 
unity of all declension of nouns. Nevertheless, the 
classification of varieties has its just claims, and we 
must certainly observe the power of analogy by which 
Words which are like each other in separate cases in- 
fluence each other. Thus many anomalies, especially 
Heteroklisis, are owing exclusively to the fact that the 
instinct of language extends these analogies too far. 
For instance, owing to the large number of proper 
names in -t;-? npm. sing, which are formed from stems 
in A, others like SeoKpdT7j<;, Aj]fioa-0evr]<;, which were 
originally from sigma-stems, are treated as similar. 
Such cases cannot be explained by mere relations of 
sound or by the formation of stems; they are made 
intelligible only by classification. The old grammarians 
preferred to give the name of analogy to inflexion. 
The analogies between similar and similarly treated 
words floated before the instinct of language, while yet 
purely natural, and were also the first to present them- 
selves with clearness when that instinct became conscious, 
and was awaking into a science. Without a due regard 
to this element even science herself would be lost in 
the vague and indefinite; she cannot on her part exist 
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without a certain system. That in the practical 
course of instruction, proper to a school, we ought 
certainly to divide the declensions, to distinguish and 
arrange the divisions, needs no further confirmation. 

The diiFerence of the declensions is owing chiefly 
— though by no means exclusively, since in some 
cases, e.g. gen. sing., two terminations are certainly 
in use — to the final letter of the stem. As this can 
be either a vowel or a consonant, we have a primary 
division into vowel and consonant declensions. This 
division is not however perfectly accurate. Only the 
stems ending in hard vowels follow the first main de- 
clension ; and as a and o were originally one sound, 
this is in reality simply an A-declension. The soft 
vowels f and u, on the other hand, no less than the diph- 
thongal stems which are very closely connected with 
them, belong to the second or consonant declension. 
For this reason objections have been made to my 
dichotomy as illogical and misleading. The note 
to § 135 is intended to give the pupil a hint on 
the matter which at first sight is certainly not quite 
clear. The intelligent teacher will find no difficulty 
in pointing out the fact that here, as often, the ter- 
minology is given a potiori; and that the consonant 
stems not only form by far the largest part of the 
second main declension, but give the type for the rest. 
But from a scientific point of view the matter may be 
explained more clearly. It is here that the division 
of the vowels into hard and soft mentioned above 
(p. 30) becomes of importance. At the end of the 
diphthongs, the soft vowels pass into the correspond- 
ing spirant — thus vav-of becomes vaF-6<; — but when 
they stand alone, they develop a spirant after them, 
which adapts itself to the rules of the consonant declen- 
sion. Thus in Sanskrit from the stem bM (nom. 
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Earth) we have the gen. bim-v-as (cp. plu-v-ia from the 
Toot plu + ia). By analogy we should expect in Greek 
av-F-o'i, from which av-of afterwards arose. In other 
stems in v and still more in those in i the formation is 
very variable. With some, e.g. stem ki, nom. Kt-?, we 
must suppose a gen. ki-j-o<;, in which the spirant de- 
veloped out of 4 corresponds exactly to the f in the case 
previously mentioned. But in other stems 8 takes the 
place of Jod, ipt, ept-S-o?. But that this 8 must be 
regarded as a sound arising out of Jod in accordance 
with certain distinct analogies, I believe has been proved 
in Grundzilge, 583 if. Other stems again in t and v 
undergo extension. The ei arising out of t passes before 
vowels into ej, e.g. iroKej-o'i. A trace of this Jod, which 
must be dropped in obedience to the phonetic laws of 
later Greek, is retained in the Homeric gen. tto'Xtjos and 
Attic TToXem?. For Ebel has shown (Kuhn's Zeitschr. 
IV, 171 ff.) that the long vowel in both forms is due to 
compensatory lengthening for the lost spirant. In the 
same way acrTeoo? points to aa-reF-o'i. Elsewhere, it is 
true, Jod and Vau dropped out without any compensa- 
tion, and hence arose the apparent but deceptive exist- 
ence of 6 beside t or u as the final letter of the stem. 
In reality e is always for an original ej or eF, and thus 
these stems are shown to belong to the consonant 
declension. On the other hand, in the formation of the 
ace. sing, of masc. and fem., the true vowel nature of 
the stems declares itself, iroKi-v, ttoXv-v, and the voc. 
sing, also, where it exists as a separate form, contains 
the pure vowel-stem. The double nature of these stems 
therefore is now clear. The only group not as yet 
completely cleared up is the stems in o and g). In the 
grammar (§ 135 Obs.) I could only introduce the re- 
mark that these stems have apparently lost a consonant, 
but which the consonant in question is, it is certainly 
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by no means easy to discover. Only the two words ^ois 
and ai'Scd? leave no doubt on the subject. They are distin- 
guished from the other feminines by the termination 9 
in the nominative, lyco?, jEolic auto?, as the comparison 
of the kindred language proves (Gh'uhdzuc/e, 371), goes 
back to a stem ausos, common to Greeks and Italians ; 
in Latin this stem was lengthened by the addition of an 
a (ausos-a, later aurora), just as the Indian word of the 
same meaning ushas (for us-as) has the form ushds-d 
existing side by side with it. Hence very little doubt 
is left that in the case of atSco? too we must regard alSoii 
as the stem ; both these words therefore properly belong 
to the sigma-stems. It is merely because they are the 
only two words of their kind, and are declined through- 
out as 0-stems without regard to the nom., that they 
have retained their place in the grammar among the 
latter. The masculines in to (nom. to?), on the other 
hand, point to another origin. Trar/aco-? corresponds to 
the Latin patruu-s ; and though there is no matniu-s 
existing by the side of /I'^rpco-i;, the derivative matruelis 
shows that this form must once have been in existence. 
These forms therefore appear to have lost a F. From 
a common form patrovo-s, the Greeks by dropping the 
obtained irarpoF-';, wdrpco'; (cp. irXco-a = ifKof-to by 
the side of TrXe-w = ifKeF-m, Grundzuge, 524). — The 
feminines which have -o) in the nom. I formerly con- 
nected with stems in v, and there are certainly many 
points of contact between the two. The same connexion 
— somewhat differently carried out — has of late been 
adopted by Leo Meyer, Ueber die Flexion der Adjectiva 
im Deutschen (Berhn 1867, p. 57). But the rejection 
of V in this case remains a very doubtful assumption, 
and seems indeed to have been set aside with justice by 
Ahrens in a more complete analysis, Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
III, bl ff., upon which we here at once enter. It is 
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very remarkable that the nominatives of these stems in 
inscriptions and according to the evidence of gram- 
marians had secondary forms in -m, yirjro), Saircfia).* 
Without question this form is the oldest, and at the 
first glance we see that SaTr<))a> is the regular nomi- 
native to voc. Satrtfiot, to which it bears exactly the 
same relation as haifjmv to Bai/j^ov. Ahrens is there- 
fore quite correct in assuming oi as the primary ending 
of these stems. This ending is shown most plainly in 
the vocative.f Only we shall now have to go a step 
further. The Ionic form of the ace. in ovv which is 
found not only in the best MSS. of Herodotus (lovv, 
BovTovv, T(,/Movv), but also on inscriptions (Apre/Movv, 
Arjfiow, Mrjrpovv), certainly cannot be derived from 
stems in oi, or indeed from stems in v. Now we found 
that the masc. in -w sprang from -of : it will not there- 
fore be too rash to refer the feminines in -o to ofi. Greek 
«., corresponding to Sanskrit i, is an old suffix for the 
feminine. The form oFi therefore as the feminine of 
-oF or -oFo need not appear strange to us, and as a fact, 
feminines of this kind are found existing by the side 
of the very rare masc. stems in -co, in three instances 
— though all are proper names — UaTpd), Mrjrpa), 'Hpw. 
I have therefore no doubt that the supposed connexion 
really existed, though I cannot here go on to establish 
it in greater detail from tlie formation of words in 
Grreek and Latin. The result, with which we are here 

* Cp. Tzsohirner, 6rneoa nomina in w exeuntia, Vratisl, 1851. The 
latest example, 'Apxeai!/, on an inscription of Selinus, is discussed by 
Kitschl. Ehein. Mus. xxi, 138. 

f The accusatives in -oiv mentioned by Chseroboscus (p. 1202, 
Bekk. Anecd.), which would suit very weU with this view of the 
stem, are without authority. In the place of Aarou', the form which 
I quoted in the first edition from C. P. Hermann's edition of the 
inscription of Dreros, the correct reading seems rather to be AotoCc 
(Dethier, Ber. dcr Wiener Aoad. histor. philol. Classe, 1859, xxx, 
p. 4:31), by which the Ionic forms obtain fresh parallels. 
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concerned, would therefore be that the fern, stems in o, 
the mutilated form of an older oFi, have the same right 
as the I-stems to be included in the consonant declension. 
The actual F is retained only in those Ionic accusatives 
in the vocalized form v. By the loss of F, -oFi became 
-oL. This stem appears in the voc. and lengthened in 
the nom. * Between two vowels the t, like v, passed in 
the diphthong-stems primarily into the corresponding 
spirant, until at length it also became utterly lost. In 
these, as in other similar changes, we must assume that 
they did not all take place at once, but gradually, one 
after the other. 

To these remarks on the general classification of 
the declensions may be added a few on the further 
division of the same. In these we return first to 
the vowel declension. This was, as we have said, 
originally but one declension. The relation is pre- 
served in Sanskrit. There the A is short in masc. 
and neut., and long in fern., so that in nom. • sing, 
the ending, a-s, a, a-tn corresponds to the Greek 0-9, 
a (rj), ov, and Latin us, a, Vr-m. The use of a for 
the long vowel, and for the short one, is evidently 
anterior to the existence of Greek as a separate 
language. Latin has a full share in this division' 
of the vowels, the only difference being, that in the 
latter language the has in certain cases, and at first 
by slow degrees, been supplanted by u. Hence it 

* In this nominative in if two remarkable facta are to be noticed : 
(1) the want of s as the sign of the nom., and (2) the lengthening of 
the vowel from to u. As to the first it should be noticed that the 
feminines in i, with which we rank these stems in 01, have even in 
Sanskrit, to a great extent, no s in the nom. The lengthening, it is 
true, cannot be explained, as I used to think, by the analogy of 
daiiioiv and Saifiov for SaLiiian stands for Sai/iovs. But the analogy of 
such forms may have been influential in causing the lengthening due 
to the dropped f to be adopted in the nom., but rejected in the 
vocative. 
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tas a more varied appearance : yet old Latin forms, 
like equo-s, dono-m, are exactly similar to the Greek. 
There is another peculiarity common to Greek and 
Latin as distinguished from all the other kindred 
languages. It is a very general rule that A belongs 
to the feminine gender ; but in Latin and Greek we 
find a number of masculines ending in this vowel. 
No definite reasons have yet been discovered for 
change of sound in these wdrds. The assumption 
of A- and 0-declensions is therefore equally neces- 
sary in both languages. We put the A-declension 
first for two reasons : — (1) Because the A-sound is 
the older ; and (2) in order to abide by custom. 
— The change from the meaningless designation by 
numbers to a terminology based on the characteristic 
sound needs no defence. 

On § 112. 

All the stems of the A-declension are here said 
to end in a. Ahrens (Formenl. pp. 11 and 12) and 
Miiller-Lattmann also assume stems in rj. But even 
those very stems which like rt/xry, hUrj in the Ionic 
dialect present the 77 to a greater extent than any 
others, confine it to the singular number, and j? in 
the dual and plural is unknown to the Attic dialect. 
It is true that the Ionic admits rj in dat. plural : but 
in this case we have always the same vowel with- 
out any reference to the singular : Movaa, Movayat, 
no less than f^xVy l^"'XW" '? therefore cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as the final letter of the stem. 
A stem TOfiT] would never give us Ti/j,ai, Ti/j^d-cov, 
Ti/jLOr-^, but conversely Tt/tuj, rt/iij? could certainly 
be produced from n/j,a. The assumed stem ri/Mr] 
therefore is found insufiicient, when we ask whether 
all the forms can be derived from it with the as- 
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sistance of the laws of sound — which is the only 
proof that we have chosen the stem correctly. The 
masculines also with their vocatives and old nomi- 
natives in a {iTnroTa) show clearly that the change 
of the original a to ■»; is a mere affection of the 
vowel occurring here and there according to no fixed 
rule. It cannot therefore be regarded as' forming 
part of the stem which has already been defined as 
the unchangeable element in words. 

On § 114. 

The coincidence between Latin and Greek is here 
most striking, except indeed in the two cases gen. 
sing, and plur. But with regard to the gen. sing.,, 
forms like paterfamilias (Biicheler Gfundriss der lat. 
Declination, p. 32) may be quoted to advanced pupils, 
from which it follows that in the formation of this 
case also there was originally no difierence between 
these two most clearly connected languages. On the 
contrary we must assume^ and there is further sup- 
port for the assumption, that the ending -ajds, still 
retained in Sanskrit, formed the common starting- 
point for Greek and Latin. From this -ajds, by 
weakening the syllable jds, arose the Latin -ais, (also 
aes),* which, on the one hand, became worn down 
tp ai (terrai) and further to ai, ae ; and on the other, 
was contracted into as (familias). But the Greeks 
allowed the _;' to drop oiit, and contracted a-a^ to d?. 

To the gen. pi. in its contracted form the Latin 
poetical forms in -um, e.g. ccelicolum,f correspond 

* On the forms of the gen. sing, in Latin A-stoms op. Eoby, Latin 
O-rammar, p. 121. The termination -ais is found in one form only, 
Proscrpnais ; and the long i in terrdl is left imexplained by Curtius 
cp Corssen, Aussprache, I', 772 foil. — Ed. 

It is doubtful whether ocelicolum is a 'contracted' form. 
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exactly. For draohmum ^neadum are imitations of 
Greek forms. No form from the Latin is here com 
pared with the dat. pi., because the fuller Greek form 
in -o-f is proved to be really a locative and quite 
distinct from the .Latin dat. and abl. plur., which 
in the consonantal declension preserve the proper ter- 
mination -bus (Sanskrit bhjas). Such at least is the 
decision of Bopp and Schleicher, Vergl. Gram. I, 485, 
Compendium, 586, in opposition to Leo Meyer, Decli- 
nation, p. 99, and Biicheler, p. 66. 

On § 125/. 

The identity of the Greek and Latin 0-declension 
scarcely needs to be especially pointed out. But the 
use of the accusative termination in this declension 
for the nom. of the neuter — a, use found in Sanskrit 
also — is very remarkable. Language utterly refuses 
the characteristic formation of the nominative to the 
neuter gender. Here in its place is added the termi- 
nation of the accusative, evidently because the neuter, 
even where it assumes the position of the subject in 
a sentence, carries with it a notion of dependence, 
distinct from the self-sufficiehce of the masculine.* 
The a of the neuter plural, like the e of the voca- 
tive, is obviously not to be regarded as a peculiar 
termination, but as the final letter of the stem, which 
in this case was lengthened, the Greek and Latin a 

Apparently, two suffixes were in use for the genitive plur. at an 
early period : (1) -s§,m, whence Grk. -dav^aaoy, and Lat. -rum=swm. 
This termination strictly belongs to the pronouns ; (2) 3,m, whence 
Greek -av, Lat. -uml This was the termination of the nouns. Ccelico- 
him therefore, like ducnm, has the noun-termination, and has not 
passed over into the analogy of the pronouns. — Ed. 

* "We can easily realize this distinction. ' It came by post ' is = ' it 
was sent by post ' ; but ' he came by train ' cannot be paraphrased in 
the same manner. — Ed. 

F 
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having there arisen out of a.* In the vocative, on 
the other hand, the o-sound is represented by the 
weaker e, the sound which after a stands in the 
nearest relation to o. In my grammar I use the 
word 'termination' to express the elements which 
are added to the stem with a change of meaning : 
a therefore is not called a 'termination,' but merely 
an ' ending, ' f which general term I adopt to express 
any sound or group of sounds whatever at the close 
of a word. B&pa therefore ends in a, but has no 
termination ; Bdypov has the ending ov, but the ter- 
mination added to the stem Swpo is the o arising out 
of -to. In the vowel declension, in which the stems 
and terminations have coalesced in various ways, this 
distinction is essential, and must certainly be observed 
by the teacher. Even the pupil cannot mistake the 
two ideas without danger of error and confusion. 
Into such confusion the older grammars are constantly 
falling. 

In the 0-declension, and to a certain extent, it is 
true, in the A-declension also, the separation of stem 
and termination is not marked in the type throughout 
all the cases. In dydpcowo-';, avOpmiro-v the division 
is clear and simple, and the two parts are separated 
by a hyphen. But to mark off the v in the genitive 
avdpwTTo-v is somewhat doubtful, because v alone can- 
not possibly be regarded as the termination. Similar 
difficulties present themselves in other cases ; the 
separation therefore is omitted. 

* For a in the neut. pi. of Latin, cp. Bucheler, Decl. p. 19. He 
quotes Plautus, Men. 976, Stich. 378 ; Terence, Ad. 612.— Ed, 

t This distinction is not strictly preserved in the translation of the 
Grammar. — Ed. 
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On § 128. 

In the Attic dialect I have assumed -o oijy as 
the termination of the genitive singular, because here 
every trace of another element before the -o is lost. 
But the observation on the Homeric forms in -oio 
makes it sufficiently clear that -o has arisen out of 
10, no doubt through the medium of jo. The chasm 
also between the Homeric deo-lo and the form 6eov, 
which was also in use in Homer's time, is filled up, 
if in accordance with the indications of the Homeric 
verse we allow certain genitives in -oo* Even Butt- 
mann, Ausf. Gr. I, 299, suspected that the form oov, 
which is contrary to all analogy and occurs but twice 
(II. B. 325, Od. a. 70), both times before a double 
consonant, ought to be written oo (oo Kpdro'i, oo K\eo<;). 
Ahrens went still further, inasmuch as he proposed, 
Hhein. Mus. II, 161, and Formenl. p. 15, to remove the 
irregular lengthening in Od. k. 36 by reading 

hSspa Trap AioKoo lu.eyaXi^Topo'} 
and naturally also k. 60 

AloXoo KXvTa BcofjuiTa 
and similarly elsewhere. This sounds very probable. 
But Leo Meyer (p. 27} goes further and gives forms 
in -00 as Homeric, not only in cases where the con- 
tracted form causes a difBculty in prosody, but even 
in spondaic verses — e.g. 8-^/moo (pfj/M^ (Od. ^. 239) — 
though the Homeric dialect certainly did allow such 
verses under certain conditions ; and even maintains that 
this older form ought to be restored in every instance 

* Cp. Dindorf's edition of the IKad, Oxford 1856, Prsef. xxt. 
The proposed form would be more probable if the sequence oo were 
common in Greek. Is it not possible that Sov may be the middle 
form between oIo and oi,j appearing as e {6co Sov), just as in the 
futures we have irpa^lonis, <fiev^oineOa, Tpd^o/xcy t — Ed. 
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where it is not excluded by the metre. This is mere 
extravagance due to ignorance of the language of Homer, 
which, as we have already seen, everywhere exhibits 
older and later forms side by side. In many of these 
very verses the ear absolutely requires the later form. 
In the grammar even those forms which have been 
assumed with great probability have not been men- 
tioned, because it is my invariable rule to pay atten- 
tion to such forms only as really occur in current 
texts, and in no case to enter the field of conjecture. 
(On the genitive in oio in Homer see further Leskien, 
in Fleckeisen's Jahrb. 1867, p. 1 ff.) 

In order to leave no room for the erroneous notion 
that the epic genitive and dative dual in -ouv owe their 
fuller form to a simple lengthening, it may be men- 
tioned that those cases have lost a consonant before the 
t. The complete termination, as is shown by the com- 
parison of the Sanskrit vrha-hhjam — 'to the two wolves,' 
was -<l>iv. From \vKO(f)iv arose on the one hand \vko-Iv, 
XvKoiv, by dropping the (f> ; and on the other, \vkoi-^iv, 
XvKot-iv, by the addition of t to the stem-vowel, exactly 
as in dat. plur. Xmoi-cn. Cp. Bopp, Vergl. Gram., I, 
437, Schleicher, Compend., 590, for further information 
on the dropping of the j> and insertion of iota. The sup- 
posed form XvKo^iv stands in exactly the same relation 
to XvKOKpiv as ihe locative forms TTKaTaiaai, 'AO'^vrja-i 
(§ 179) to the ordinary datives in the Ionic form 
It\aTaial(Ti, 'AOtjvaiai. 

On § 133. 

The peculiar accentuation of the Attic declension is 
evidently owing to the fact that these stems originally 
ended in -do. From that time onwards, in spite of the 
change of quantity, the acute continued frequently to 
be placed on the propenult : Meve-Xdo-<;, Meve\ea)'<;, 
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ava)ya{i)o-v, avar/eto-v. For the same reason the same 
peculiarity is found in the form of the gen. sing.* 
which is also called Attic, e.g. TroXew?, with which 
compare Homeric ttoXtjo?. 

On § 134. 
The original termination of the ace. pi. -v; can be de- 
duced from the Greek dialects even without the assistance 
of the kindred languages. It is found in inscriptions 
in the Cretan form wpeiyevTa-v^ (Ahrens, Dor. 105) = 
7r/3e<r/36iiTa?, and apparently also in the Argive t6v<; = 
Tou?. Only by assuming ' such a termination can we 
explain the forms of all the other dialects. The ^olians 
of Lesbos replaced the lost v here, as elsewhere, by i, 
rak, Tok, some of the Dorians by lengthening the vowel, 
Td<;, T(B?, others not at all, ra?, to?, where the shortness 
of the vowel is the characteristic. The lonians and 
Attics adopted the compensatory lengthening usual with 
them, Td^, Tov<;. The Latin as, os resemble most the 
Doric forms first mentioned. The old case-termination 
occurs in the most complete form in Gothic vul/a-ns, 
fiska-ns; but traces are to be seen in almost all the 
other families of the Indo-Germanic stock. (Bopp, 
Vergl. Gr., I, 465 ff. ; Schleicher, Comp., 547.) 

On § 147. 

The formation of the nom. sing, out of the stem is 
an important element in the consonantal declension to 
which the teacher must again and again return. Agree- 
ably to the general principle of my arrangement this 
formation is mentioned separately in each division ; but 
the teacher will not find it difficult here, as elsewhere, 
to give a connected view of what has been previously 

* So too in the gen. plur. of masc. and fern., but the accentuation 
of the neuter, e.g. do-reuv, is a matter of dispute. Good authorities 
seem inclined to make such words paroxytone. — Ed. 
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learned separately. The two formations of the nom. 
sing, are distributed among the diiferent kinds of stems 
belonging to this declension in the following manner : 
the nom. sing, invariably ends in sigma in guttural and 
labial stems, stems in S and 6, in the single stem in \, 
oK, stems in weak vowels and diphthongs. Stems in 
p* and ? never have sigma in the nom. sing. Stems in 
T — especially vt, — in v and o, vary between the two 
formations. From this synopsis it is clear that the 
formation in sigma is the typical one, and predominant 
by far. The intention of language was everywhere the 
same, viz. to add the sibilant to the stem. Only in cases 
where the addition gives rise to too hard a combination 
of sounds this intention gives way to euphony. Even 
then, language was intent upon distinguishing the nom. 
from the stem. The lengthening which takes place in 
the formation without sigma, e.g. from Trarep to iraTrjp, 
from haijMov to Balficav is manifestly due to the desire 
for compensation. Comparative grammarians therefore, 
among whom Schleicher is most consistent {Comp., 
p. 528), very properly assume as the original forms, 
Trarep-?, Bul/jlov-';, o-cH^eo--?. But for Greek grammar, 
and especially for Greek school-grammar, the two 
methods of forming the nominative, iroifiTjv from stem 
'TToifjiev, and el-? from stem ev, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. In cases where the addition of the sigma 
causes difficulties, there are evidently before us two 
periods in the history of language which must be chro- 
nologically distinguished ; and this is, so far as I know, 
a point of view which has hitherto been unnoticed. 

At a very early period in the life of language the 
combinations rs and ss were felt to be distasteful. They 
are avoided even in Sanskrit, and hence it is probable 
that at a time anterior to the separate existence of 
* We find /idxaps, Alcman 13 Bergk, and /iiprvs (infra p. 79). — Ed. 
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G-reek the older termination -ars became -dr, -ass 
became -ds, while in the other case-forms the short 
vowel remained unaltered. From this ancient condition 
of language — for which we have evidence in Sanskrit 
pitd (instead of pitdr = iraT^p) compared with Latin 
pater, Sanskrit durmands = Greek 8vi;/j,evi]<; — the Greek 
borrowed the long vowel in irarjjp, pr/Toip, cra(j)i]<;, aiSco? 
(St. at'Sos). In the same way the combination ns began 
at a very early period to be objectionable, and therefore 
the sibilant was dropped in many cases, especially when 
the stem ended in -n only. Thus arts became dn and 
the Greek ovf wv, e.g. in reKTatv = Sanskrit takshd (for 
takshdn) from the stem tsktov. The antiquity of such 
formations is proved by the Latin o in ordo for ordSn, 
stem ordon. 

On the other hand, other combinations of sounds were 
retained much longer, especially ns when a t had fallen 
out after the n, for it is a comprehensive law in language 
that hard combinations of sound are more tolerable when 
they have arisen out of still harder combinations. Even 
from a due regard to clearness of meaning language 
imposes certain limits on the changes of sound. Thus 
Latin ars for art-s, Mars (or Marts remained unaltered, 
while paters was intolerable, and for the same reason 
we have dens, but not ordens or ordon^s. For the same 
reason forms like ri6iv-<; were long retained on Greek 
ground ; they are indeed to some extent actually 
vouched for as Argive (Ahrens, Dor. 105). From 
this, at a comparatively recent date, came roOeC-^ by the 
usual compensatory lengthening, from 6Sovt-<;, 68ov?. 
It cannot certainly be denied that language was incon- 
sistent. In the formation of participles especially, we 
must assume an early variation, by which in the conju- 
gation with the connecting vowel the lengthening of the 
stem-vowel replaced the sigma. In the conjugation 
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without the connecting vowel, on the other hand, the 
form with the sigma remained, Ti6evT-<;, from which 
later Tidek. A similar variation may be found in the 
n-stems, cp. Tefy^v with et-s. * 

On § 148 Obs. 
The reference to § 85 is intended to show that the 
accentuation of ^ Aydfiefiuov harmonizes with the gene- 
ral accentuation of compound words, as also that of 
SaiKpare^, Arjfi6a6eve<; (§ 165). Accurately speaking 
therefore the accent cannot be said to be thrown back. 
As in the vocative we find the pure stem, we must 
look to this case also for the natural stem-accent. 
The intention of language which aimed at accenting 
the first element in compound words can only be 
carried out in the vocative. In the nom. it is frus- 
trated by the length of the final syllable. This becomes 
still more clear from the comparison of forms like 
'lacrov, ^Aperaov, in which as being simple there is 
no such intention on the part of language. There 
are, it is true, exceptions like the stems in -rjvop, 
e.g. 'EXirrjvop and others. It is not the object of a 
school-grammar to point out individual cases of this 
kind, and therefore the rule is so framed that the 
attention of the pupil is merely awakened to the 
varieties of accentuation which occur. The attempt 
t6 start in every case from the stem-form in exjJain- 
ing accentuation, though scientifically correct, presents 
great difficulties in practice. I believe I have done 
right in limiting the accent, which in a true sense 
gives life to the word, to really living forms.f 

* I have discussed the formation of the nom. sing, in detail in 
StudUn II., 159 fe. 

f There is a very interesting essay on ' Greek accent,' by Professor 
Hadley, in Essays Philological and Critical, Macmillan 1873. Cp. 
also Bopp, in Kuhn's ZeiUchrift, III, p. 1 ff. — Ed. . 
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On § 149. 

The difference between ■)(a,pU-cri and tSeldi. is ex- 
plained by the fact that the adjectives from an early 
period had forms in -er, i.e. in -fer, existing side by 
side with the stems in -evr, originally -T&it {arovofeaaa 
on the epitaph of Arniades, Fleckeisen's Jahrb., 89, 
p. 544). For the same reason the feminine of ^ayotets 
is %api-6o-cra (cp. § 187), that is ;^;a/jt-feT-ia, in dis- 
tinction from Tcdelaa i.e. riOevT-ia. In a similar 
manner the corresponding adjectives in Sanskrit vary 
between the 'strong' form -vant and the 'weak' form 
-vat (cp. Ebel in the Zeitschr. fur vergl. Spracliforschung, 
I, 298). 

On § 154. 

Accusatives plural in -et? like iroXet'; and <yXvKel<s 
are noticeable. The anomalous contraction from -ea.9 
is probably owing to the analogy of the nom. plur. 
The same holds good of the rarer formation of the 
same case in stems in -ev (§ 161 Obs.). 

On § 156. 

For practical reasons, and for the sake of brevity, 
stems in r and 6 are classified with those in B, in 
spite of the considerable differences between them. 
The 8 in stems like epiS, ik-mS has, — as I have 
briefly mentioned already (p. 59), and elsewhere shown 
in detail {Grundz., 583 ff.), — arisen out of Jod, and 
therefore never occurs except before vowels. The 
true stem, from a scientific point of view, is here 
ipi, ekiri,, and there is no reason whatever to assume 
a nora. e/atSy, eXTrtS?. On the other hand, in %apt-? 
and K6pv-<s, we must assume real stems x"'P'''^ ^^^ 
Kopvd, and the formation of the ace. %a/)t-j', Kopv-v 
is due to Heteroklisis (§ 174). 
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On § 160. 

The formation of the ace. pi. in diphthong-stems, 
with the exception of those in ev, is worthy of obser- 
vation. The difference between ypd-e^, i.e. jpaF-e^, 
/3o'-e?, i.e. ^oF-e<;, and the ace. ypav-'s, /3oi)-?, ol-<;, 
is explained by the fact that the termination of the 
nom. pi. is -e?, but that of the ace. -v?. This v<! 
could be added to those stems without any difficulty 
— /Sou-v?, jpav-v;, and afterwards the v disappeared. 
There was no reason to insert the auxiHary vowel a. 
In the same manner crO-? is not contracted from crjj-a?, 
or the Herodotean ttoXZ-? from 7r6Xt-a?, but both are 
formed in the oldest and simplest manner. These 
ace. pi. stand to those in -a? in exactly the same 
relation as ace. sing, in -v (^ov-v, iroXi-v) to those 
in -a. 

On § 161. 

The special peculiarities of the stems in -ev are 
most simply explained if we start from the Homeric 
forms. These present, for the most part, a long vowel 
in those cases in which the v, or rather its representa- 
tive f, is dropped. Forms like ^aaCKr)-o<;, ^aaiKrj-a 
are apparently to be explained by the fact that the 
lengthening of the vowel here compensates the loss 
of the consonant, and therefore fiaat\eF-o<;, ^aaCKeF-a, 
not ^aaiXrjF-o'i, ^acrtXrjF-a, were the original forms. 
From the Homeric forms arose jSao-tXe-a)?, ^aa-Cke-a^ 
by metathesis of the quantity ; but the long vowel ig 
not preserved consistently throughout, for the i of the 
dative is always, and the a of the ace. sing, and 
plur. frequently, shortened. In the nom. plur. the old 
Attic forms in -tj? are apparently derived from forms 
in -^€?. The effect of a lost digamma in lengthening 
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the adjacent Yowel was first pointed out by Ebel, 
Zeitschr. fur vergl. Sprachf., TV, 171. We shall recur 
to this phenomenon in discussing the augment. 

On § 164 fF. 

An objection has been made to the expression 
'elided stems,' because elision is the term elsewhere 
given in the grammar to the rejection of one vowel 
before another. By the addition ' which reject the 
final consonant in certain forms' I have guarded 
against any mistake, and a better, and at the same 
time shorter, term is not yet current. A closer exa- 
mination will show that the three principal divisions 
of the consonant declension have been so arranged, 
that in the first division the final consonant is always 
retained; in the second it emerges out of the vowel 
in certain forms ; in the third, on the other hand, it 
frequently disappears before vowels. 

In the third principal division the sigma-stems 
occupy the first place, owing to their frequency, and 
because in them the characteristic mark of this di- 
vision is shown most clearly. The discovery that the 
sigma in ryipoi;, eiryevij<; belongs to the stem has 
already been mentioned as peculiarly fruitful in re- 
sults, because by it alone we can gain a correct 
insight into the formation of the vocative {^wKpare';), 
the nom. ace. voc. neut. (evjevi^), the comparative 
(evyevea-repos:), and finally such compounds as eVeo-- 
/So\o-9, a-aKecr-(fi6po-<;, in which the older grammarians 
were always compelled by their stupid and foolish 
method to assume the addition of sigma — an addition 
entirely without cause. The omission of sigma before 
vowels is vindicated in § 61 b, and before a second 
sigma in the dative plural, in § 49. Nevertheless, 
a knowledge of Sanskrit was required to extend this 
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correct view more widely. But when Bopp had 
shown that fievov is exactly synonymous with Sanskrit 
manas, that the gpnitive of the latter is manas-as, 
the loc. manas-i, the gen. plur. manas-dm, the loc. 
plur. manas-su, it became clear that the corresponding 
forms in Greek were at one time fievecT-o<!, fievea-i,, 
jjievecr-wv, fievecr-cri, ; in fact we find forms like ^eXecr-cri 
actually existing in Homer by the side of ^eKe-ea-ai, 
which naturally arose out of ^eSjea-ecrcn. When the 
proper path had thus been pointed out, the true rela- 
tion of the Greek to the Latin words of similar 
formation also became apparent It was seen that 
the r in gener-is arose out of s ; that therefore the 
old Lat. genes-is (cp. foedes-is in Varro L. L. VII, 
§ 27) — according to all analogy for a stUl older 
genes-US, genes-os — was exactly similar to the oldest 
Greek form. Even in the change of vowels the two 
languages exactly correspond. The nom. only has 
the deeper vowel; all the other cases present the 
clearer one. Hence we might be inclined to assume 
the nominative form (yivo^) as the stem, and to 
regard the forms with e (yepei;) as weakened from 
this. But our principle is to denote the unchangeable 
element as the stem, and therefore it was advisable 
to start from the form with e ; • at the same time 
the kindred adjectives ev-yevei;, Bv<;^ev€<:, with their 
unchangeable e (cp. Lat. de-gener), are most simply 
explained from this form. 

On § 168. 

The stems with moveable t, few in number, are best 
explained on the hypothesis that language has here been 
led to waver between two stems, one short and the other 
lengthened by the addition of t. Accurately speaking 
there has here been no rejection of t, which would be 
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without a parallel in the constant use of this consonant 
in inflexion and the formation of words. But there 
were two stems, e g. Kepa<; and xepar, standing side by 
side ; and each having the same sound in the nomina- 
tive. From each cases were formed which continued 
to remain in use side by side. 

On § 169. 

The same holds good of the stems with moveable v. 
The rejection of ii as a phonetic process cannot be vindi- 
cated. This class contains scarcely any other than the 
comparative stems, in which the -wv, as the correspond- 
ing form in Sanskrit shows, has arisen out of -ians or 
-jans (Sanskrit -yans, e.g. svdd-ijans = rfh-iov), see Bopp, 
Vergl. Gram., II, 36, Schleicher, Comp., 480. Of the 
two consonants v and a, the latter has, as a rule, dis- 
appeared, perhaps through the medium of vv as in Jllolic 
/Mt}vvo<; = Attic /XTji/o? for fi7]vao<; (cp." Latin mensis). 
Latin, on the other hand, has thrust out the nasal, and 
retained the s ; sud(d)v-ios. The older language (Varro 
L. L. VII, 27 meliosem) carried the s throughout all the 
cases ; but at a later period it passed into r between two 
vowels, and at length remained only in nom. ace. sing. 
of the neuter ; suavius (for suavios). But in the long o 
of sudvioris at least the efect of the nasal also is still felt. 
I have no doubt therefore that for the Grseco-Italic 
period of the language we must assume a stem suadv- 
ions. And it appears probable to me that even in Grreek 
certain case-forms with a as (cr)faB-iovcr-a-v = smdv- 
ions-em remained current, which afterwards lost their 
V : (cr)Fa.Scoa-a, and became regarded as analogous to 
the sigma-stems. Such forms^at a somewhat later 
period of the language — naturally rejected a : FaBioa, 
FaSico (fjBicc), exactly as alSoa-a, alSo-a, alSo). Ebel, 
Zeitschrift, I, 300, quotes this view as Benary's (cf. 
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Pott, Et. Forsch. IT, 849). He himself is in doubt 
about it on account of the three forms 'AtroWo}, 
UocreL^o), and Homeric KVKeico, for which this explana- 
tion does not hold good. But in fact the origin of these 
three words is unknown, and every attempt at explana- 
tion must be given up. In a school-grammar therefore 
the old doctrine of the rejection of v must be retained^ 
especially as the origin of the comparative suffix cannot 
well be explained without reference to Sanskrit.* 

On § 176. 

' Several neuter stems in apr, as tj^peapr, reject t in 
nom. ace. and voc. sing, and p in other cases.' 

That this explanation is correct is shown especially 
by the Sanskrit jakrt, i.e. jakart (cp. Latin jecur) — 
synonymous with the Greek Tfirap — in which both con- 
sonants stand side by side, Grundziige, 420. A parallel 
to the rejection of p will be found in the Homeric itotI 
by the side of irpoTi (Cret. iropTC). In the stems axapr 
and vSapT the vowel in nom. ace. sing, is deepened and 
lengthened : aKcip, vScop. 

On § 177. 
Those words are to be regarded as a,nomalous the 
inflexion of which cannot be derived from any single 
stem with the help of the laws of sound. But on taking 
a closer view of the relation which exists between the 
various stems which are united to make one word, we 
find that here again certain analogies come to the sur- 
face. Some of the most extensive of these are mentioned 
in §§ 174, 175. In § 177, on the other hand, several 
anomahes are quoted in alphabetical order ; the main 
reason being that in each of these there is something 

* There is an apparent rejection of v in driSoSs=ariS6iios. The con- 
tracted form may however arise from the Mitylensean a-^Sw. Ahrens, 
^W. p. 118.— Ed. 
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deserving particular notice. Many of the words here 
introduced can obviously be classed among the analogies 
already pointed out. Thus the irregularity of "ApT]<; 
evidently rests on the same principle as that of S'coK/actTJ??, 
with an additional irregularity in the quantity of the 
vowel; Homeric "^/37;-o9, Attic '' Apeof; beside " Apeo<;. — 
The words yovv and Bopv, which are exactly similar, 
together with No. 22 Ktipa and their secondary forms in 
T, are analogous to those mentioned in § 175 ; No. 20 
e/3<B? is analogous to those in § 169 D. But in the 
first mentioned the metathesis of the final v into the 
prefceding syllable is peculiar ; Horn, jovv-a, i.e. yovv-a, 
cp. Lat. gervu^a, Sovpa = Sopv-a are parallels to the 
metathesis of t in fiei^cov from fiey-iwv. — No. 17 vto-? 
and 19 'AiS^-<; with their complementary stems of 
shorter and longer form have a precedent in oXk by the 
side of akKT), va-fMV and vafiivr] (§ 175 D). The stem 
oaa-o (No. 25), usual in the tragedians, stands to the 
Homeric stem oo-tr, in oVcre, exactly as ipiqpo-'; to plur. 
epir]p-e<;, as BaKpv-o-v to hd/cpv. Further inquiry shows 
that ocra-e has arisen out of oKi-e, consequently that the 
stem in oki, {Grundziige, 423) which is retained to this 
day in the Bohemian dual oci (pronounce otschi), and 
the stem in its original form in the Lithuanian aki-s. 
— The rejection of p in fidprv-'i is similat to that in 
^peap, rjirap. The mobility of d in the stem opvid is 
like that in /eopvd (§ 156). 

The remaining anomalies, which are not numerous, 
can be explained in part by very simple changes of 
sound. In av^p the irregularity rests on the same syn- 
cope as in the stems discussed in § 153 ; only in this 
case we have the insertion of a S as an auxiliary conso- 
nant (§ 51, Obs. 2). The stem dpv is only so far anoma- 
lous as it is without a nominative. The a in dat. plur. 
dpv-d-cn is obviously the same as in irarp-d-a-i, dvBp-d- 
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cn, vi-a^<n. — The same vowel is inserted in \a-a-^ to 
facilitate the formation of the nom. and ace. sing. The 
stem was originally Xdf, from which \ev-eiv (Grunds., 
505). — vav-^ is so far anomalous that the diphthong 
undergoes various changes, but these all take place in a 
manner strictly in accordance with the phonetic inclina- 
tions of the language. 

The anomaly of o5? is of a similar kind. The fall 
stem is found in the Ionic ovar-a. ovar became 
weakened to oFar, the digamma was rejected, and oaT 
became contracted into a>r. This contracted form was 
used throughout in the Doric dialect, and the word was 
therefore quite regular. In Homeric and Attic, on the 
other hand, the nom. was certainly retained for a 
longer time in the diphthongal form ova<;, from which 
by contraction arose oS?. See further Grundz., 374. 
On the Homeric forms of this word a remark may 
here be made. In Homer the following forms occur : 
ace. sing. oS?, gen. ovaTo<i, nom. ace. plur. ovara, dat. 
oiiaeriv. But singularly enough- by the side of these 
forms which occur so often as to be beyond doubt, we 
find in one single passage the Attic form wcriv, at the 
close' of the narrative about the Sirens. Od. fj,. 200. 
ov cr<f)iv eV oxrtj' aXeiyjr (viz. Kr)p6v). 

In this passage Eustathius, it is true (p. 1707, 39), 
gives the variant iraa-iv instead of eV aicriv, but this will 
hardly satisfy anybody. If however we compare the 
corresponding account given in verse 177 — 

e^ewjs S erdpoKTiv iir ovara iraaiv aXetifra, 
and 47 — 

CTTt S' ovar aXelylrat STaipwu, 
it becomes very probable that the original form of 
line 200 was 

o) aiptv eir ovar aXeiyjr . 

So too in Iliad '¥. 264, 153 we ought to read 
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ovoToevTa instead of anaievTa with the more confidence 
as the o) in the second place is very extraordinary, as 
Buttmann perceived, Ausf. Gr. II, 451. Lastly we read 
in Liad A 109— 

'AvTi^ov av TrapcL ois eXaae ^i<j)et, 

where Bekker has now adopted Heyne's conjecture 
avre irap o5? to remove the intolerable hiatus. Perhaps 
the pronunciation was at one time irap' oa<;. The 
lengthening of the final syllable in the main cffisura is 
not at all remarkable. If this conjecture be true, we 
should have the required transitional form assumed by 
Herodian (Lentz II, 381) in this passage. 

On the irregularity of the word Zev-<;, which is 
explained by the comparison of the kindred languages, 
we may here refer to Grundz. 562 ; for 71/1/?; to ib. 630. 
With regard to the first word it can be made intelligible 
even to the pupil that Zev-'i stands for Ai,ev-<! (cp. § 58), 
and is thus not far removed from the stem AiF in 
At{F)-6?, etc. 

On § 179. 

The locative was originally common to Greek with 
all the Indo-Grermanic languages. It is retained in 
Latin in the names of towns {Romce, Corinthi), and in a 
few appellatives in common use (domi, belli, ruri) ; but 
we required the aid of Sanskrit in order to recognize it as 
a separate case, distinct from gen. and dat., and to a cer- 
tain extent from the ablative. It has left but few traces 
in Greek ; oIkoi is the most common instance, ^schylus 
has also TreSot (Prom. 615, 272), and apfiol ; the ^olians 
fiea-croi. Joannes Alexandrimis {Tovikcl Trapayyek/jLaTa, 
p. 36, 6) quotes also ^vdol. The pronominal adverbs 
TToi, ol, are other examples of this case, which is more 
common in proper names, being frequently found in 

G 
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combination with a preposition, like the other cases, e.g. 
iv Hpiava-iol on a Cretan inscription (C. I. 2556), and 
in Simonides {Frag. 209 Schneid.) ev 'la-dfioi. X'^'f^"'^ 
= humi, which has been introduced into the text of the 
grammar, is the only example belonging to the A-de- 
clension. It is formed from a stem which is now found 
only in ^a/ia-8t?, xf^fia-^e, xp-iiA-^dev, and with a change 
of Towel, in ;)^a/Ao-06j'. Some irregularities of proper 
names are treated by Lobeck, Elem. Path. II, 252. 

On § 178 Z>. 

The Homeric forms in <f>i(v) belong to an extensive 
class of case-formations in which the characteristic 
element was, in its original form, the syllable bhi. In 
Sanskrit we find the suffix of the instrumental plur. 
-hhi-s, the dat. abl. plur. -hhjas (= Lat. lus), the dat. 
instr. dual -bhjdm, belonging to this class. Connected 
with it is the termination -bi, in Latin sirii, ti-bi, u-bi. 
These various applications of this suffix, which in San- 
skrit becomes specified by additional elements (on which 
cp. Bopp, Vergl. Gram. I, 420 ff.), form the reason why 
the Greek termination is not Hmited to one case, but 
corresponds sometimes to the dat. in the sense of the 
means or accompanying notion (ffeotpiv ^lr)-<^i), some- 
times to the locative {0vpr]-(f>t, irapa vav<j>iv), and 
sometimes to the genitive, especially in combination with 
various prepositions (airb -iracraaXo^i, Sia aTi^Oea^a'). 
A complete enumeration of all the Homeric forms is 
given by Leo Meyer {Gedrangte Vergl. der Griech. und 
Lat. Decl. Berlin 1862, p. 54 S.), and the whole 
subject has been carefully treated by Franz Lissner in 
the Programme of the K. K. Gymnasium at Olmutz, 
1865. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OTHBK INFLEXIONS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

This whole chapter properly belongs to the formation 
of words, and occupies a position here solely on account 
of its great practical importance. 

On § 187. 

The observation on this paragraph contains in brief 
the result of my more detailed discussion of these 
formations in Grundz. 617.* In my earlier editions I 
assumed that the hypothetical form iravT-ia passed first 
into iravcr-ia, and then into iravcr-a, -jraa-a. Further 
inquiry has led me to the conclusion that this was not 
the path which language followed. The <j is found in 
all Greek dialects in this place, but in the Doric dialect 
T before i, does not become o- (cp. (pa-ri, cfjav-Ti) ; con- 
sequently the (7 cannot be due to the influence of the 
i, but has more probably arisen out of Jod ; and from 
iravT-aa came the usual form waaa. 

On § 188. 
Without the aid of Sanskrit it would be difiicult to 
understand how the fem. in -via is connected with the 
corresponding masc. stem in -or. The Sanskrit perfect 

* In the English Translation of the Grammar the earlier view 
is given. In the ninth edition of the original the Obs. is as 
follows. ' The form of the feminine is explained thus. — The i (cp. 
§ 57) passes into tr. Before this tr, rr is dropped with compensatory 
lengthening; Tavr-ia, TravT-aa, ra-aa, \voyT-ia, \vovT-<ra, \iov-<ra,' 
—Ed. 
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participle has the suffix -vat, with an alternative form 
-vas, e.g. vid-vat ^el^or ; the fem. ushi, i.e. usi, e.g. 
vid-ushi, for an older vid-ust From this it is clear that 
the Grreek form in -ot goes back to -Fot ; an origin 
which suits admirably the numerous Homeric forms 
which hke Tedvr)-o)'i, rem^-w'i, have a long vowel before 
this suffix. . As the Greek feminine termination -la 
corresponds to the Indian i, we should have expected at 
first to have -For-ia. But the weaker form in -iias 
appears to have existed beside the form -vat at an early- 
period. And this form also underwent a further weak- 
ening, which in Sanskrit is common enough, but is rare 
in Grreek ; us, Greek v?, took the place of -vas, Greek 
fo9, just as, for instance, the shorter stem kvv took the 
place of Kvov, and as the Greek vir-v6-<; corresponds 
to the Sanskrit svap-na-s (of the same meaning), for 
which we have also evidence in Latin sop-io, som-nu-s 
for sop-nu-s. Thus arose va-ia and with the usual 
rejection of a- between two vowels -via. Cp. pp. 10 and 
11.* 

On § 191. 

The stem ttoXKo is connected with ttoXv through the 
form TToXFo. The dificrence therefore consists merely 
in the addition of a hard vowel in order to make the 
declension both in case and gender more easy. The 
Homeric ttovXv-^, ttovXv, is due to the attraction of the 
vowel into the preceding syllable ; cp. elvl by the side of 
ivi {Grrundziige 630). This process has been already 
touched upon, and it was shown to be of great import- 
ance for understanding the comparatives (p. 44). 

On § 198 D. 
On ^paaaasv cp. Grundz. 622 if. This form only 

* These forms are discussed in detail by Sonne in Kulin's Ztachr. 
f. vergl. Spraehfonchting xii. 290 f. 
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occurs in II K 226, and in deriving it from ^pax^-'s, 
and not, as is usual, from /SpaSi)-?, we are merely 
following the old tradition whicli can be shown to have 
existed among the Greeks themselves, as the Scholion 
of Aristonicus on this passage proves. ^pa^Mv, the 
hypothetical form for ^pdaacov, is quoted by Hesychius, 
who also explains the dialectical form ^pocraovo'; by 
ffpaxvripov, and ^pdxi'CrTo-ii is used several times by 
Sophocles. The reasons why we cannot allow era- to 
arise from Sj have been already mentioned (p. 45). 

On § 199.* 

In my first edition dfielvwv was compared with the 
Latin amcenus; a comparison which is by no means 
improbable. But there are some difficulties in the way, 
chief among which is the fact, that on this hypothesis, 
this word would be the only representative in Greek 
of the root am, am-or, ama-re, so common in Latin. 
The comparison therefore does not seem to have attained 
such a degree of certainty as to admit of its introduc- 
tion into a school-grammar. 

The stem d/De?, which we most naturally assume for 
dpeicov, and with which dpia-r-o^ also is connected, is 
without doubi; related to dpe-rij, but also to dpe-aK-w, 
and belongs to the root dp- (to join or fit), Grundz. 
318. 

In the stem %e/o- of x^^P^^> X^V''^''''"''' the fun- 
damental idea is in all probability that of inferiority 
(Grundz. 189). 

The stem 'rjKv is assumed for rjcra-mv according to the 
analogy of rjhv, tuxv, ^p^x^ ^^^ others. The final 
vowel may, it is true, have been perhaps somewhat 
different. The kindred languages do not offer any 

* On this subject cp. the excellent discussions in Franz Weihrich's 
De gradibv^ comparationis. Gissse, 1869. 
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analogous word, from which to draw a certain con- 
clusion as to meaning and form. 

For fieimv no stem has been given, because none can 
be obtained without somewhat complicated combina- 
tions. On the connexion of fie-iav with fit-vv-to, Lat. 
mi-nus, and Goth, mins, ' less,' which exhibit an 
additional nasal, cp. Grundz. 313. fjLiKpo-^, of which 
the fuller form is crfj,iKp6-?, is certainly not connected 
etymologically with this word. 

More intelligible even to the pupil is the stem iKa^xy, 
which is preserved in the fem. iXaxeici, in Hymn, in 
Apoll. Pyth. 19, and in the compound eKa^xy-Trrepv^ in 
Pindar. In Od. i 116, k 509,. Bekker now rightly 
reads vrjcro^ eVetr' iXaxeia with Zenodotus, instead of 
the usual Xaxeia. It is certain that the explanation of 
this word by evyewi mentioned in the scholiasts and 
based on the derivation from Xa^xaiveiv (to dig), is 
absurd, for in i 122 we have 

ovr dpa iroi.p.vrjcnv Karata')(eTai ovr apoToia-tv. 

Most modern interpreters have followed Nitzsch, who 
' struck out a dark path ' to another explanation, by 
which, with the aid of a very doubtful etymology, he 
arrived at the meaning ' rough.' 

The comparative wXe-itov goes back to the stem ifKe 
(cp. irifiTrKri/jLi) in TrXe-w?, ■7r\i]-p-7]<;, Jja,t. ple-nu-s, which 
again is connected with the root TreX, whence ttoXu-s. 

The peculiar variation of the quantity and of the 
consonants in Koko-i; is explained by the origin from 
kalja-s, which in Sanskrit means 'sound, whole,' and 
corresponds etymologically to German heil {Crrundz. 
134). Hence KciXK-lmv, ro koXXo^, and Doric even 
KaXXd = KaXo)^. 

The shorter stem, from which pamv, paaTo<i arose, 
is seen most clearly in pa-6vfw-% in Homeric pea, pela, 
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while pa-Sio-^, Homeric pr]-i-Sio-<!, is a further adjectival 
derivative from it. 



On § 200. 

The positive of vaTepot can only be quoted from 
Sanskrit in the preposition ut, or as it appears to be 
more correctly written ud, from which are formed uf- 
tara-s ' the higher, later,' ut-tamor-s ' the highest, latest.' 
The a has arisen by dissimilation (§ 46). A suggestion 
on a Grreek residuum of this positive is given in Grundz. 
214. 

eo-^^aro-? is evidently connected with the prep, ef, in. 
the sense of ewtremus. Grundz. 358. 

On §§ 203 and 204 Z>. 

The Homeric eiraa-avTepoi is evidently to be compared 
with dcrcroTepa). It is a comparative formed from a 
comparative (cp. TTjOtuTto-To?). v stands for o after 
iEolic fashion as in Trpv-ravi^^ from the prep. Trpo, and 
Homeric afiv-Bi<; (cp. dfia) aXXu-St? (cp. dWo-cre). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 
On § 205. 

The stem of the third personal pronoun had originally 
only the meaning ' self,' and therefore even from the 
very beginning, and not only in consequence of mis- 
usage, could it be applied to the first and second persons 
to express the reflexive reference of these to the subject. 
This fact has been proved to demonstration by com- 
parative grammar. The Sclavonian languages are of 
especial importance in this respect, because to this 
day they use the corresponding reflexive pronoun for 
all three persons (op. Miklosich, Ueher den rejlexiven 
Gebrauch des Pronomens ov, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
Ak. 1). But in German dialects also the same phe- 
nomenon occurs (Grimm. Deutsche Gram. IV, 319) ; 
and the origin of the r in the passive voice of the 
Italian languages from se rests on the same ground (cp. 
Schomann, Redetheile 109). Hence in Greek Fl-hio-^ 
later I'-Sto-? belongs to the stem Fe for older crFe. Hence 
also the use of eavrov compounded with e, and the 
derivative eo-?, 6'-? for the first and second person (§ 471 
C). The want of insight into language on the part of the 
editors of the old texts can occasionally be recognized 
in the attempt to remove these usages by conjectures 
which are at once superfluous and groundless. 

The JEohc forms in Homer a/i//.6?, vyti/ie?, etc., have 
had to contend with a somewhat similar prejudice. To 
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a certain extent they are allowed to count merely as 
metrical helps which would be only introduced in place 
of the common forms, where they fitted better into the 
verse. But the iEolisms in Homer are by no means 
few and not at all restricted to forms which are con- 
venient to the metre (cp. eiracr-crvTepot,, p. 87).* 

On § 212 /. 

In all except the personal pronouns the characteristic 
of the declension lies only in the formation of the neuter 
singular, in which we find the pure stem, and not as 
in the adjectives of the 0-declension, an additional v 
in nom. and ace. case. But originally, this gender also 
had a termination, viz. t, corresponding to the d in 
Latin, i-d, illu-d, quo-d, so that dWo is exactly identical 
with aliu-d. For according to § 67 the dental consonant 
could not be retained in Greek. 

On § 213. 

It is pure accident that a few forms of the relative 
pronoun with initial spiritus asper are identical in 
sound with some forms of the demonstrative pronoun 
(the article of the later Greek). The relative stem 
origiually began with Jod. o-?, i], o, correspond to the 
Sanskrit ja-s, jd, ja-t, whereas the article o arose out of 
sa, Grundz. 367 fF. Nevertheless even this stem must 
ia the first instance have had a demonstrative meaning, 
a residuum of which still remains in the Attic usage koX 
OS e^iy, and in the demonstrative use of the adverb &<;, 
which is formed from this stem. In the relative use of 
the forms with initial t, tov, rp, in the Ionic dialect we 
see more plainly still that the separation of the relative 

* An excellent account of the use of the dialects in Homer will 
be found in Dr. Ernst Herzog's Untersuchwngen iiber die Bildvmgs- 
gesohichte der griech, wnd lot. Sprachen. Leipzig 1871. — Ed. 
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from the demonstrative was gradual in Greek. The 
fact therefore is certain — and it is exceedingly import- 
ant for syntax, and more especially for the explanation 
of compound sentences — that the Greek language 
arrived at its relative pronoun, the most complete means 
for combining sentences, by starting from two pronoun- 
stems different in origin, but both demonstrative. 
Compare the detailed Untersuchungen iXher den Ursprung 
des Relativpronomens, by Dr. Ernst Windisch in the 
second volume of the Studien. 

The form oov, as has been already mentioned (p. 67), 
is in all probability merely an incorrect mode of writing 
for 00. More remarkable is the quite singular fem. e;;?, 
II. U 208. Perhaps the old j has been retained here 
under the form e. Other instances of a like nature are 
collected in Grundz. 554 if. 

On § 214. 

To the same change, i.e. of j to e, are due the 
Ionic forms of the pronoun-stem n, rerp, Teoicrtv, as is 
shown most clearly by the corresponding iEohc forms 
rim, rloiatv (Ahrens, ^ol. 127). By the addition 
of a vbwel, the stem ti, -like the stem iroXv, passed 
into the 0-declension. ri-o afterwards became re-o. 
Finally the vowel was entirely lost by contraction. 
Thus we may explain the Attic forms rov, tw, which 
again are only accidentally the same in sound with 
the corresponding cases of the article. On the origin 
of the stem rt and its identity with the Latin qui, cp. 
Grundz. 446. 
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THE INFLEXION OF THE VERB. 

The following table, taken with some additions from the English 
edition of the grammar, will give a convenient synopsis of the 
arrangement of the verb which is discussed in the following pages. 
The §§ are those of the Grammar. 

INFLEXION OP THE VERBS. 

List of Paradigms. §§ 225—230. 
Bl/d. Table I. 

Synopsis of Xiu (exhibiting the meaning of the tenses). Table II. 

VERBS IN u. 

A. Vowel-stems. 

1. Uncontracted Xijw. Table III. 

2. Contracted Ttfidiii, <pi\4iii, SovMw. Table IV. 

B. Consonant stems. 

1. Guttural stems ttX^ku, (peiya, rdaaa. Table V. 

2. Dental stems \j/e65oij.ai, ireiBa, KO/nifw. Table VI. 

3. Labial stems 7r^/i7rw, XeLiroj, KaX&jTTO}. Table VII. 
i. Liquid stems S4pa, dyyeWa, <nrdpu. Table VIII. 

VERBS IN fu. 

First class rldrnu, SlSoi/ju, larrnu. Table IX. 
Second class SelKw/x,!.. Table X. 

Chapter X. 
First Principal Conjugation or Verbs in o>. 

1. The Present-stem. 

A. Inflexion of the Present-stem. § 231—233. 

B. The Augment. § 234—242. 

C. Contracted Verbs. § 243—244. 

D. Distinctioa of the Present-stem from the Verb- stem, 

§ 245—263. 
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II. The Strong Aorist-stem. § 264—257. 

III. Tlie Future-stem. § 258—266. 

IV. The Weak Aorist-stem. § 267—272. 
V. The Perfect-stem. § 272. 

1. Perfect Active. § 276—282. 

2. Pluperfect-Active. § 283. 

a. Perfect, Middle, and Passive. § 284—289. 
4. Pluperfect, Middle, and Passive. § 290—291. 
"VI. Forms of the Strong Passive-stem. § 292—295. 
VII. Forms of, the Weak Passive-stem. § 296—299. 
Verhal Adjectives. § 300. 
Verbs which have their stem-vowel short. § 301. 



Chapteb XI. 
Second Principal Conjtigation or Vcris in MI. 

I. First class. § 302—317. 
II. Second class (with m). § 318-319. 

Chaptek XII. 

■Irregular Verbs of the First Conjugation, § 320 — 327. 

Ofo. — The verbs in u are divided into eight classes, four of which 
are contained in Chap. X., and four in Chap. XII. 
They are as follows : 

I. The Present-stem is like the Verb-stem, \i-a, ri-u, &y-a, 

Ti/xct-w, etc. 
II. The stem-vowel is lengthened in the Present-stem, <l>eiy-a, 
'Keiir-ui, T'^K-iOf etc. 

III. The Present-stem aflBxes t to the Verb-stem, riirT-a, ^Mwr-a, 

IV. The Present-stem adds i to the Verb-stem, k, y, x with i form 
(Tff (New Attic tt'), TrpdaffOJ, TdcrirUj rapdaaoj. 

5 and more rarely y vrith i form f, ?fo/tai, xpd^a. 
X with i forms XX, ^dXKa. 

V and p throw the i into the preceding syllable, relva, <t>6eipu. 
V. Nasal class. 

The Verb-stem is strengthened by the addition of ;< or a 
syllable containing v {av, ve) to the Present-stem, tIv-u, 
afiapr-dv-Uf Kv-v^-ta 

VI. Inchoative verbs. 

The Present-stem adds ax to the Verb-stem, yripdiTKia, yiyviliaKw 
eipLiTKW. 
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VII. E -class. 

A short stem alternates witli one enlarged by c. 
(i.) e in the Present, ya/i-^-oi. 

(ii.) the E forms the tenses except the present, e.g. ^6(Tku, jSoiric^ffu. 
VIII. The Mixed class. 

Several essential different stems unite to form one verb. 



The inflexion of verbs is the most difficult part 
of accidence, but it is also the part which science 
has done the most to elucidate. How we may best 
succeed in presenting a synopsis of the extraordinary 
abundance of forms, is a question worth consideration 
in the interests of science no less than in those of 
education. The older grammarians, it is true, cared 
little about the matter, and went to work in a purely 
mechanical fashion, trusting almost entirely to the 
learner's powers of memory. But this is just a point 
on which scientific inquiry has every reason to come 
to an arrangement with the requirements of practice, 
if her results are to become fruitful and generally 
accessible ; and, on the other hand, practice also may 
certainly be expected to have some interest in the 
attempt to apply the most important results of in- 
quiry to a division of the subject-matter, and thus 
to put order and law in the place of a formless chaos. 
For this reason a few remarks on my arrangement 
of the verb will be in place here, and they will be 
the less superfluous because this arrangement differs 
essentially from that found in most grammars. 

A verb-form, is chiefly distinguished from a noun- 
form by the greater number of different elements 
combined in it. In a case-form we have to deal 
with but one invariable and one variable element, 
7ratS-o?, or at the most a vowel is inserted to con- 
nect the two, TTat'S-e-crcrt. But verb-forms of such a 
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simple character as i-fiev, dy-o-/j,ev are few in number. 
In i-a)-/iev, ay-oi,-re we have already an additional 
element denoting the mood ; in dy-dy-oi-T£ a further 
addition of temporal signification ; and a still further 
addition in rjy-ay-o-v, that is, the augment, which, 
though also of temporal signification, is added for 
a different purpose. In explaining the forms of the 
verb therefore the grammarian cannot attain his 
object by beginning with one invariable element — that 
is, one stem only. Such a process would lead us to 
create a number of widely different movable elements 
for each individual form ; and also to ignore the rela- 
tive stabihty of certain parts in comparison with others 
more mobile, the smaller unities and groups existing 
within the great whole, ayar/ has a certain relative 
stability in comparison with the individual forms dydy- 
a-fiev, aya/y-oi-fiev, dryay-eiv, a/ycrf-ecrdai,, and the same 
is the case with d^ as compared with d^ofiev, d^oifiev, 
d^eiv, d^eadai. Hence to prevent , entire dismember- 
ment, it is necessary to assume several fixed points, 
i.e. several stems, in the verb. Practical grammariians 
indeed have long since felt a similar need. Hence 
for the Latin verbs a happy instinct established four 
leading forms which together make up the so-called 
conjugatum, or a verbo. Had these four forms been 
consistently retained and not mutually confused when 
carried out into detail in the paradigms, the Latin 
verb would as a fact have attained a certain degree 
of classification. Greek grammarians sought to accom- 
plish a similar object by impressing on the memory 
the future as well as the present tense of the verb, 
and then developing from the former the remaining 
tenses with the exception of the tempora secunda which 
could not be brought into this scheme — a scheme 
utterly wanting in science like all the older grammar. 
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Even a schoolboy, were he to think of the matter, 
would find it difficult to conceive how an aorist or 
perfect could be derived from a future tense. But 
even this plan shows more practical sense than that 
other, which still meets with much attention, where 
the explanation of the verb begins with mere abstract 
rules about stem, characteristic, augment, etc., the 
whole crowd of forms being afterwards added pell- 
mell, and to crown all an alphabetical list — the most 
wretched expedient of all. If \ am not mistaken, 
this is a subject where the proverb divide et impera 
is applicable ; and indeed we can apply it the more 
confidently as language herself leads the way. 

Thus of the many different elements which are 
united in the structure of the verb, some are easily 
detached, and have therefore a more general char- 
acter, while in others the union is more close, and 
thus they become of a more special nature. Most 
easily detached are the person-terminations, for they 
can be joined to the most widely different stems, to 
all the temporal and modal elements throughout the 
active and middle voices. With these are to be classed 
the terminations of the participles and infinitives, which 
though nouns by origin, are in Greek — and this is 
one of the most decisive advantages which the lan- 
guage has over her sisters — used in the most different 
tenses. The same holds good of the signs of mood 
which also recur again and again, and lastly of the 
augment, so far as it is common to three preterites 
of entirely distinct meaning. All these elements have 
nothing of the nature of a stem about them ; they 
are added in much the same manner as the case- 
terminations, and constitute the inflexion of verbs in 
the narrower sense. 

But with the second class the case is far otherwise. 
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In combination with these different elements we find 
others also differing widely among themselves, which 
as being comparatively stable in contrast to the ex- 
treme mobility of the others, may be named stems. 
For, as we have already pointed out, Xvaa is as 
much an invariable stem in e-\vaa, Xvaa-t-fj^v, Xvcra-?, 
'Kvaa-adai,, as Biku in SlKa-i, hiKa-<;, BiKa-i'i, and so 
\e\v in XeXvK-a, Xekv-jj^ai, e-XeXu-TO. To state the case 
briefly, it may be said that in the noun, formation — that 
is, formation of the word, or more correctly of the 
stem — and inflexion in the narrower sense are distinct ; 
but in the verb they combine, and encroach each upon 
the other. He alone is completely master of the verb- 
forms who from the verb-stem common to all can first 
form all the special-stems, and secondly can inflect the 
stems when correctly formed. To these special-stems 
as distinguished from the stem common to the whole 
verb — the verb-stem — I give the name tense-stems ; 
for thus I do not break with the old method which 
connects the moods — participle, infinitive, etc. — with 
particular tenses. Ahrens, with the same object in 
view, uses the word ' systems,' Miiller and Lattmann 
the expression 'groups of forms.' — As regards the 
arrangement of the verb, we have here to answer the 
general question concerning the relative position of 
formation and inflexion. Theoretically we may defend 
the arrangement which begins with formation,, just as 
in many scientific works the Formation of stems precedes 
the inflexion of nouns. But even from a scientific 
point of view such a course is objectionable, for the 
history of language was certainly not that here indicated. 
The verb arises essentially out of a synthesis of pre- 
dicate and subject : the germ of it being the verhum. 
finitum which from a very moderate beginning has 
gradually developed into a great variety of forms. 
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Hence even in a severely scientific examination of the 
verb it would scarcely be advisable to begin with the 
formation of tense-stems which are in themselves 
imaginary, and in practice such a course is even less 
to be recommended. No one would readily give his 
approval to a plan in which the pupil is first taught to 
form uninflected stems, and afterwards to inflect them. 
Nor on the other hand, would jt be well to give the 
priority in our arrangement to inflexion in its widest 
extent — that is, as carried through all the tense-stems ; 
for the result of such an arrangement would be, that 
the pupil would understand how to inflect '\vo3, XveK, 
XvEi, XeKvKa, XeXu/ca?, iXvcrdfjUTjv, without having gained 
any conception of the manner in which these different 
stems are connected together into one verb. The proper 
course seems to me to lie midway between the two 
extremes ; inflexion and formation are best treated 
separately in each of the different tense-stems, and 
thus the verb is broken up into natural groups which 
follow each other in a manner adapted to practical needs. 
This division into groups constitutes the peculiarity 
of my arrangement. The danger lest in this manner 
the verb should be entirely dismembered has been most 
carefully provided against. First of all a preliminary 
synopsis is given of the whole scheme (§§ 225 — 230) ; 
then the verb-stem is retained as an integral in the 
formation of each tense-stem, and the same paradigm 
is carried throughout so far as possible ; another synop- 
sis is also added, based upon an arrangement of the 
stems according to the final syllable, and finally an 
alphabetical list of verbs is given in the later editions 
at the request of schoolmasters. This synopsis, it may 
be remarked, cannot possibly cross with the other, but 
will rather supplement the preceding explanation for 
practical purposes, in the same manner as the synopsis 

H 
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of the consonant-declension given in § 172 supplements 
the preceding explanation. 

In the division of the verb according to tense-stems 
I have purposely departed from the usual arrangement ; 
but in some other parts I have, on the contrary, adhered 
to it — viz. in the retention of the two leading conjuga- 
tions. Strictly speaking, it is true, the distinction 
between verbs in -co and those in -fii, does not run 
through the whole verb, but is felt only in the present, 
the strong aorist, and, though to a limited extent, in the 
perfect. It might therefore have been discussed in 
each of these tense-stems. But the number of these 
verbs in -/tt is small, and they present many special 
peculiarities which make a more complete enumeration 
of the forms used in each necessary. Hence our view 
of the whole subject would be greatly obstructed by 
intruding them among the other verbs. More especially 
the pupil would be delayed too long with the formation 
of the present stem, already sufficiently perplexing. 
For this reason I thought it better to gather the verbs 
in -fii into a separate conjugation. With this conces- 
sion to traditional usage, which all schoolmasters will 
find, I hope, acceptable, is connected another. A large 
number of verbs with presents formed after the first 
leading conjugation have aorists and perfects after the 
second. Forms like 'i^rjv, eyvcov, irWi, reOvdvai, can 
only be understood and properly inflected when the 
pupil has been taught to combine the person-termina- 
tion and stem without a connecting vowel, as in ecrrrjv, 
etc. The large number of verbs in -to therefore must 
be divided into two parts, of which the first, as the 
simpler, took the lead, but the second, as containing more 
complicated phenomena, were placed after the verbs in 
-IjLi. Hence the four classes as given in §§ 247 — 253, 
the remaining four not being added till § 320 fF. In 
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calling the latter irregular I do not mean that they 
stand outside all rule, in which sense the word could 
not he applied even to the anomalies of declension. I 
only call attention to the fact that in these the rule is 
not simple. Besides the irregularity upon which the 
classification is based, we find as a fact various peculi- 
arities of less importance, additional forms of several 
kinds, etc., in most of the verbs belonging to these 
classes. This is a sufficient reason for terming such 
verbs irregular although, in the most accurate sense, 
the word can be applied only to the eighth or mixed 
class. 

But this division into classes, as a whole, needs 
explaining. The first leading conjugation must of 
necessity be subdivided. An alphabetical list of ir- 
regular verbs is a most wretched resource, which 
unfortunately has not yet vanished from our common 
grammars, although few are utterly without an attempt 
to arrange the irregularities. But what classification 
shall we make ? What principle shall we go upon ? It 
is easy, and appears logically consistent, to classify the 
verb-stems on the same principle as the noun-stems ; 
i.e. according to the final sound. The old division into 
verba pura, liquida, etc., rests on this principle. But 
no sooner do we compart the two kinds of stems than 
we perceive the difference between them. Noun-stems 
with the same final sound are for the most part simi- 
larly dechned, e.g. <f)v\aK, KrjpvK, irarep, prjTop, Xoyo, 
vo/io ; but with verbs the case is different. Xv and 
ttKv are stems ending in the same vowel, but the 
formation of the tense-stems is widely different : Xv-co 
TrKe-co, Xv-eroo -TrXev-aovfiai. 07, irpwy, Fay, all end 
in 7, but ayco, Trpdaero), aryvvfii, are quite distinct : 
so too XtTT and tvtt ; but in the present we have 
XeiTTQ}, TVTTToo. The synopsis given in p. 103 ff. of 
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the Grammar brings this variety before us, at least 
in part. In short, for the formation of tense-stems 
with characteristic consonants, especially the stems of 
the future, weak aorist, and perfect, the difference in 
the final sound of the stem is of real importance and 
must not be left out of sight. But in explaining the 
verb the essential point is the unity of each indi- 
vidual verb, and this rests on the relation of the 
various tense-stems to each other. The pupil must 
be taught from a given present — e.g. -rrpdacroi — to 
form a tense not belonging to the present stem ; and, 
by a reverse method, to find the present of a given 
form not belonging to the present stem : e.g. Xiirelv. 
He must perceive how such apparently diverse forms 
can be reconciled, and this knowledge is the hinge 
on vrhich turns our insight into the structure of the 
verb. If we arrange the forms of a verb accordino; 
to the tense-stems, we ought as a natural consequence 
to make the relation of the verb-stem to the tense- 
stem the principle of classification. Now all the tense- 
stems with the exception of the present can be derived 
from the verb-stem in a very simple manner ; e.g. 
a^o) is formed from ay as irpd^co from Trpay, i-dyrj-v 
from Fay, as i-ypdcftrj-v from the root ypa(j). For this 
reason the corresponding tenses in Sanskrit are called 
' general ' — that is, tenses formed in essentially the same 
manner in every verb. But the present stem is of a 
very different character. The forms ^vh^ch correspond 
to it in Sanskrit are called 'special-tenses' because 
developed in various waiys. The important position 
of the present tense, and its relation to the other 
tenses in the whole system of the verb was correctly 
seen even as early as Buttmann. In § 112 of his 
larger Grammar he says : ' By far the greater part 
of the anomalies of the Greek verbs are due to the 
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union of forms which presuppose different tlicmes ; 
especially in such a manner that several derivative 
tenses, treated in the regular way, presuppose a dif- 
ferent present than that in use.' Hence Buttmann 
regarded the irregularities as proceeding from ' a 
change of stem,' or ' double theme,' and classified 
them accordingly ; and in a similar sense Kriiger 
distinguishes the 'tenses formed from the pure stem,' 
or 'thematic' tenses, from the present and imperfect; 
that is, from the forms of the present stem. What 
the glance of acute scholars had discovered in the 
Grreek language alone is only set in a still clearer light 
by comparative grammar. It was at once seen that 
the structure of the Grreek verb is based essentially on 
the same distinction between two large groups of forms 
as that in Sanskrit — as the Indian grammarians had 
already perceived with a delicacy of insight far beyond 
the reach of any Aristarchus. In detail, it is true, 
i.e. in the manner of distinguishing the present stem 
from the pure verb-stem, great differences occur. That 
arrangement only can be correct which brings this 
general principle into force, and at the same time 
is suited to the individual peculiarities of the Greek 
language. In this manner only can the analogous 
phenomena be arranged together, and a real insight 
gained into the structure of the verb. For syntax 
also such an insight is of essential importance. The 
various distinctions between the present stem and verb- 
stem, now brought into prominence by the classification 
of the verbs, are of great use in syntax, especially in 
pointing out the difference between the aoristic action, 
e.g. (pvyelv, and the durative, e.g. (pevyecv. And the 
correct distinction between the tense-stem and addi- 
tions which, like the augment, are made to particular 
forms only, preserves us from grave errors in syntax. 
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To these general remarks on the tense-stems and 
the division into classes may be added a few on the 
arrangement followed in regard to both. First of 
the tense-stems. The arrangement introduced into the 
Grammar is based mainly on practical considerations. 
From a purely scientific point of view something might 
be said in favour of beginning with the strong aorist 
stem, as that tense-stem which in most cases, though 
not always, is identical with the verb-stem. But the 
objection at once arises that the strong aorist is found 
in a proportionately small number of verbs ; and 
further, when we come to unite inflexion with for- 
mation, we find that the former can be developed but 
imperfectly in these stems because no primary tense 
is derived from them. On the other hand, the present 
stem forms a desirable starting-point in every respect. 
In practice the present is universally regarded as the 
datum. Present stems also of the first class like \t/, 
<^v, ar( are identical with the verh-stem, and, as this 
class is very extensive, form in fact the simplest basis 
in a great number of verbs. Moreover, in the present 
stem the best opportunity is offered for acquiring a 
familiarity with inflexion, not only because in this 
stem all the moods, together with the infinitive, par- 
ticiple, and preterite, are carried through the active 
and middle — which latter is also used for the passive ; 
but also because an almost unlimited choice of ex- 
amples is offered for practice. For in the inflexion 
of the present stem every verb is regular. The pupil 
can therefore be taught, by means of a good exercise- 
book, to use the forms of e;y;(», fiavOdvw, Trpdcra-a), 
Trdtrxco, lyi/yvaxTKco, and other verbs in the present 
stem no less than Xum, ciyo), etc. To me it seems a 
great advantage that this important element in the 
structure of the verb should first be accurately com- 
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mitted to memory in all its essential parts. With the 
augment also and its use an almost complete familiarity 
may thus be acquired, for observations on those forms 
which by accident occur only in the aorist (§ 236) 
can easily be added afterwards. Further, the con- 
tracted verbs are included in the preseilt stem, for it 
is in the forms of this stem only that the characteristic 
contraction is found ; this too it is important to bring 
clearly before the pupil. The usual method of sepa- 
rating the contracted verbs from the so-called regular 
verbs is not merely contradictory but impracticable, 
inasmuch as the futurum secundum in the so-called 
liquid verbs, and the Doric and Attic futures necessarily 
presuppose a knowledge of contraction. 

When the inflexion of the present stem is thoroughly 
famUiar to the pupil, the distinction between the present 
stem and verb-stem discussed in § 245 ff. may be 
mentioned. Even for instruction it will be more ex- 
pedient if a familiarity is previously acquired with a 
strong aorist like e-Xiir-o-v and all its forms, and the 
difference between the stem thus brought forward, 
which is also the pure verb-stem, and the present 
stem, firmly based on a number of actual forms im- 
pressed upon the memory. The question of the mutual 
relation of these stems, thus forcing itself upon our 
notice, receives a satisfactory answer in the paragraphs 
referred to, at least with regard to a considerable 
number of verbs. At the same time the cardinal point 
in the whole explanation of the verb — the distinction 
between the pure verb-stem and the present stem, and 
the notion of the verb-stem as a whole— is put in the 
clearest light. The strong aorist stem also is fitted 
to follow upon the present stem, inasmuch as the 
inflexion in both is identical, and the pupil can at 
once therefore give all his attention to the formation. 
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The unity of the verb-stem being now clear, and the 
necessary foundation laid for the further explanation 
of the verb, the question arises what tense-stem must 
follow next ? 

In a severely scientific treatment of the subject we 
might feel inclined to take the perfect stem after the 
strong aorist stem, both being formed simply and with- 
out composition. But inflexion and formation present 
too many difficulties to make this plan advisable in 
practice. The third stem therefore is the future, which 
again in inflexion is identical with the present. But 
the formation ofiers an opportunity of turning the pre- 
ceding explanation of the pure verb-stem to account in 
regard to such verbs as have no strong aorist, e.g. most 
of those in the fourth class.- Here we see that our care 
in distinguishing Trpar^ from irpaaa, Kpar/ from Kpa^, 
rep from reip, <f>av from ^aiv, was by no means super- 
fluous. In regard to many verbs of the third class also 
the knowledge of the verb-stem can here be made avail- 
able. At the same time, the changes which take place 
owing to the combination of the verb-stem with sigma 
can now be explained with the aid of the chapter on 
sounds. The contracted verbs being already accurately 
known, the contracted fature can present no difficulty. 

The sibilant common to both naturally leads from the 
future to the weak aorist. In this there is little that is 
new and peculiar in the formation. In the inflexion, 
on the other hand, owing to the characteristic a and the 
peculiar terminations of the imperative, infinitive, and 
participle, much has to be learned. 

But just in this very way is preparation made in part 
for the perfect stem, which has the a in common with 
the weak aorist, and is therefore placed next as the fifth 
link in the chain. In this the most important point is 
the explanation of reduplication, as the distinguishing 
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characteristic of the stem. Throughout the whole ar- 
rangement care has been taken to prevent any confusion 
between the augment and reduphcation. The distinc- 
tion between these elements is to be strongly marked, 
not merely because science regards them as entirely 
distinct, the augment being the sign of a past, the re- 
duplication of a completed action ; but also on practical 
grounds, in order to guard against the misapprehension 
that either of them excludes the other — for in the 
pluperfect both are found together, or that the augment 
can be prefixed to any other than a preterite tense — that 
is, a tense in the indicative mood. Even for syntax 
this strict distinction is of importance inasmuch as it 
thus becomes self-evident that the idea of past time 
belongs in the first instance to augmented forms only, 
whereas the idea of completion, conveyed in reduplica^ 
tion, runs through all the forms of the perfect. Owing 
to the very different manner in which the perfect stem 
is combined with the person-terminations in the active 
— where a connecting vowel is most frequently found, 
and in the middle — where such a vowel never occurs — 
the two voices are more widely separated in this stem ; 
and in the active voice also two modes of formation, the 
strong and the weak, must be distinguished. But the 
reduplication which is common to all serves as a link to 
connect these forms. 

The two passive stems bring up the rear. The 
priority is given to that which, as uniting more closely 
than the other with the root, we call the strong stem. 
In it the inflexion of both the passive stems can be 
learned, and preparation made for the study of the verbs 
in fM. In the weak passive stem the combination of the 
verb-stem with the characteristic syllable 6e, that is the 
formation, is the important point. 

In this manner I believe my arrangement of the 
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tense-stems is sufficiently justified. Committed to memory 
by the pupil in the separate forms, one after the other, 
they must afterwards be combined, and the unity of the 
verb brought into prominence, when using the synopsis 
p. 103, in the constant repetitions which on other 
grounds will be necessary. With this division is con- 
nected an innovation in the terminology which has met 
with some opposition. I refer to the expressions ' strong ' 
and 'weak' as used to denote the tenses commonly 
known as secunda and prima. We have seen good 
reason to place the tempora secunda before the tempora 
prima in our arrangement of the verb. Could we then 
continue to use these terms ? Ought we to confuse the 
pupil by teaching him that one is two and two is one ? 
The numerical designation of these tenses is moreover 
objectionable for another reason. It leads us wrongly 
to expect both formations in every verb, whereas the 
rule is quite the reverse, one form or the other, not both 
together, being found. A change in the terminology 
was therefore in my opinion unavoidable in this case. 
At the same time a comprehensive expression is given 
embracing the whole of the so-called tempora secunda 
and prima. For this reason, the distinction which from 
a scientific point of view at first presents itself for the 
active and middle aorist — the distinction I mean between 
simple and compound — is not applicable throughout. 
For the perfect, which I call ' weak,' cannot be proved 
to be a compound tense ; still less can the passive 
aorist, which I call 'strong,' be proved to be a simple 
tense. The expressions 'old' and 'new' also would be 
unsuitable, especially for the passive aorists. I am well 
aware that the expressions 'strong' and 'weak' seem 
also objectionable at first sight. But they have at least 
the advantage of brevity ; they are used in Grerman 
grammars, although not quite in the same sense, and 
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are easily intelligible. That those forms are called 
'strong' which spring as it were from the internal force 
of the root, and those 'weak' which are formed by the 
addition of syllables externally, can easily be made 
intelligible to the pupil ; and at the same time it is 
very easy to compare the double formation of perfects 
in Grerman or Enghsh (nehme 'take' nahni 'took,' like 
Tpeirco erpairov, hege 'cherish' hegte 'cherished,' like 
Xe'yoi eXe^a). To this may be added the somewhat 
extensive parallelism between Greek and German with 
regard to the intransitive and transitive meaning of the 
verbs quoted in § 329, sank and senkte like eSvv eBvcra, 
trank and trdnkte like emov etriaa, losch and loschte like 
ea-^-qv ea^ecra. Thus, as yet, I know no expression 
which offers so many advantages with so few deductions 
as this, and therefore I retain it till some one coins a 
better. In necessary innovations it is often of more 
importance that men agree, than upon what they agree. 
I have still a few words to say on the arrangement of 
the classes of verbs. The first and last class are to a 
certain degree necessary consequences of my principle 
of division, for which reasons have been given. They 
are the extreme opposites. In the first class there is no 
distinction between the verb-stem and present stem ; in 
the last the distinction is so great that two essentially 
different stems, and often a third, are united to make 
one verb. In the division of the other classes my plan 
has been to proceed from the lesser changes of the verb- 
stem to the greater. Thus in the lengthened class. (2) 
the two stems are distinguished simply by the weight of 
the vowels; in the T-class (3) and the I-class (4) one 
sound only is added in each case ; but the additional I 
gives rise to more or less striking changes of the stem. 
In the fifth class the nasal is extended to the syllables av 
and ve \ the sixth class has the important addition ctk, 
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and the inchoative idea often connected with it shows 
that this addition was not made without a purpose. It 
also gains further importance from the reduplication 
frequently found with it. The seventh or E-class might 
appear at first sight very simple, and fitted to have a 
place among the first classes. But inasmuch as this e 
is sometimes found in the present stem, sometimes in 
the verb-stem, and serves to connect the most various 
formations of tenses, we find in it a somewhat compli- 
cated anomaly, which forms the proper Stepping-stone 
to the eighth or mixed class, as that in which alone, to 
be accurate, we can use the word anomalous in the fuU 
sense. 

On § 226. 

Of the origin of the person-terminations, and many 
other questions respecting the structure of the verb, a 
detailed account will be found in my ' Bildung der 
Tempora und Modi im Griechischen und Lateinischen ' * 
(Berlin 1846), with which may be compared Bopp's 
later explanation, Vergl. Gramm. II, 2nd ed., and 
Schleicher's Compendium, and my pamphlet ' Zur 
Chronologie der Indo-germ. Sprachf.'' p. 212. 

In respect to the terminations -arai, -arc I have now 
followed Schleicher (Compend. 681, 692) in regarding 
the a as an original part of the termination, after which 
as in Skt. -atS, -ata the nasal is dropped. Similarly in 
ace. sing, after the a and in the negative a for av, a- 
TaKTo-'i beside dv-rivefj>o-v. 

It is important to bear in mind continually, and as 
soon as possible to impress even upon the pupil, the 
fact that the similarity between the 3rd pi. and 1st 

* This work, so far as it concerns Greek, has been recast, and pub- 
lished as 'Das Griocliiselie Verbiim.' The first vol. has appeared. 
(Leipzig 1873.)— Ed. 
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sing. SO often observed in the historical tenses, e.g. 
6-Xv-o-v, is merely due to a corruption of the original 
sounds. In the first instance the latter form was 
e-Xv-o-fj,, cp. Lat. er-a-m, and also inqua-m (e)s-wn. 
This change of m into n can in this case be illustrated 
in a common New High Grerman form : ich bin = 
0. H. Gr. h'i-m. On the other hand, the complete form of 
the termination of the 3rd pi. in the historical tenses 
was -vr. A glance at the Latin forms will convince us 
of this, without having recourse to more distant lan- 
guages. Lat. er-a-nt stands for es-a-nt, which corresponds 
to the Ionic ecr-a-v, but has preserved the -nt without 
mutilation. Even the Greeks themselves in the Doric 
dialect still distinguished the two forms by the accent. 
The 1st sing, was e-\v-o-v, the 3rd plur. i-\v-o-v 
(Ahrens, Dor. 28), the difference being due to the fact 
that the full form of the latter was i-Xv-o-vr. The last 
syllable in the 3rd pi. being long by position, drew the 
accent on the penultimate ; but in the 1st sing, the 
general law of accentuation in the verb-forms took its 
course, and the accent was placed on the preceding 
syllable. 

On § 228. 

The comparison of the Greek conjunctive * with the 
Latin conjunctive forms characterized by long a is 
established by me in Tempora und Modi, p. 264 fF., 
in agreement with Pott, but in opposition to Bopp and 
other scholars. Schleicher takes my view, p. 710. 

The element peculiar to the optative, which in most 

cases is simply an iota, is also found in a fuller form in 

the syllable te (e.g. \v-o-i,e-v) and ir) (e.g. in de-irj-v). 

* On the Greek Conj. and Optative cp. Curtius, Mr Chronologic, 
pp. 230, 240 ; and Delbriick ' Der GeirauoJi des Conj'wnoti/vs und 
Optativs.' Halle, 1871.— Ed. 
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This fuller form is apparently the originaJ one. It 
points back to a pre-Grreek syllable ja or ja, and t must 
be regarded as the shortened form of this syllable. In 
aorist forms of the optative like Xu-tre-ta-s, Xv-cre-ia-v 
(§ 268) the old a has been retained without alteration, 
and the a in Ionic ftax-o-ia-TO can be regarded in the 
same light (§ 233 D 6). 

On § 230. 

The far-reaching distinction between the two main 
conjugations, which comes to the surface in Sanskrit 
just as in Greek, I used to regard in union with 
earlier explanations, especially Buttmann's, as due to 
the presence or absence of a moveable vowel, originally 
serving to connect the stem and termination. This 
view I have supported at length in Tempora und Modi 
p. 39 ff., where I have also discussed the difficulties stand- 
ing in the way of the different views of Bopp, Pott, and 
others. The vowel in question which in Greek varies 
between e, o and to, in Sanskrit only between a and a, 
is regarded, on the other hand, by Schleicher as a con- 
stituent part of the present stem {Compendium p. 763, 
776) in such a manner that, for instance, Xvo Xve, (pepo 
^epe and the Sanskrit counterpart of the latter hhara, 
are regarded as present stems. This view, which when 
working at my Grammar, and at the first edition of these 
' Elucidations,' I did not share, is, I am now convinced, 
the correct one. In my treatise ' Zilr Chronologic der 
Indogermanischen Sprachforschung'' p. 225 ff. I have 
given in detail the reasons which have determined me 
in taking this course. To return to them here would 
carry me too far, and quite beyond the sphere of these 
'Elucidations.' Here it may suffice to refer to the 
fact that the vowel, merely because it is lengthened 
in the conjunctive, and united, with the sign of the 
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mood, is proved to be tolerably fixed and immoveable. 
Hence for scientific objects I prefer to call it the 
thematic vowel, and in preparing the ninth edition of 
the Grammar, I hesitated for a long time 'whether 
I ought not to introduce this name into the practical 
work also. But I could not make up my mind to 
this alteration, as I saw no essential benefit likely to 
come of it for a school-grammar. In Sanskrit, where 
this vowel always appears as a and only varies in 
quantity — bhard-mi, bhara-si, bhara-ti — bhara can very 
easily be given as a theme or stem ; in Greek where it 
varies between o (w) and e it is too mobile for us to 
establish it as a part of the stem without further expla- 
nation, when the pupil has been accustomed to regard 
the stem as something 'fixed,' especially as neither <f>€po 
nor <f)epe can be given for the base-form. It is in the 
Skt. bhara that both first become one. The thematic 
vowel has therefore in reality become in the course 
of language a half-mobile element, combining the 
completely rigid part of the stem with the thoroughly 
mobile terminations, and I see no pressing reason for 
withdrawing the term connecting-vowel, if we explain 
it in this way, from a school-grammar. From this 
term the pupil will most easily obtain the correct 
view that the vowel in question — the characteristic of 
the first main conjugation — gives to this conjugation 
the stamp of a certain uniform mobility. For if we 
wished to make a strictly scientific division between the 
two main conjugations based on the view here given, 
we should say that the first, which is by far the more 
frequent, exhibits a changeable vowel before the person- 
terminations ; in the second the vowel, if present at all, 
is unchangeable except in regard to quantity. 
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On §§ 234, 235. 

The augment is in all probability a demonstrative 
pronoun-stem referring to past time, like the G-erman 
da, damals (Tempora und Modi, p. 126 fF. ; Schleicher, 
Compend. 749). The original form in Greek as in 
Sanskrit was a, of which certain traces still remain even 
in the Greek dialects (Ahrens, yEol. 229, to which add 
Hesych, aa^earde Sii(f>6eipe). Before consonants the a 
regularly became e ; before vowels it took the form of 
the initial vowel, and combined with it to form one long 
syllable. Thus we can suppose the Doric ayo-v to have 
arisen out of a^ay-o-v, from which, in the Ionic dialect, 
must come ^701'. To the Greek Sip-ro corresponds the 
Sanskrit hr-ta, which has arisen from a-ar-ta ( Grundz. 
323). This contraction had certainly taken place before 
a became divided into the three sounds a, e, ; and after 
that the root ar became fixed in Greek as op, &p-To stood 
beside op-yv-fii, as in the earlier period of language 
hr-ta stood beside ar-nau-mi. The same was naturally 
the case with initial e also, e.g. in rjcrav = Sanskrit asan 
beside eV-rt = Sanskrit as-ti. With initial i and v we 
might certainly expect a diphthong. But it must be 
observed that primitive verb-stems beginning with this 
vowel are not common. Hence they followed the 
analogy of the initial hard vowels ; and by degrees the 
feeling grew up in language that the augment (av^rjo-K) 
was nothing more than a lengthening of the vowel. 
The mobility of the augment also is common to Greek 
and Sanskrit. But it would be quite wrong to suppose 
that the augment is not essential, because it is some- 
times dropped in poetry. Language not unfrequently 
lays aside individual symbols of meaning, when, by 
means of them, forms have been coined, so distinctly 
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marked, that the original elements are no longer 
absolntely necessary. 

The doubling of the p after the augment is owing to 
the fact that a consonant has, as a rule, fallen out before 
it. With the aid of the kindred languages this conso- 
nant can often be discovered, e.g. in e-ppe-o-v, i.e. i-apeF- 
o-v = Sanskrit a- srav-a-m, from the root cr|Ou= Sanskrit 
sru (Grundz., 329) ; e-ppe7r-o-v, i.e. i-Fpe-rr-o-v from a 
root FpeTT (ibid., 327), the F of which occurs also in 
KaXa-vpo-yjr. 

On § 236. 
[In some verbs the augment (e) becomes ei instead of »;.] 
This apparent irregularity, like that just mentioned, 
may be explained from the history of language, and 
reference is made to this fact in the observation on this 
section. With the exception of idea, the origin of which 
is still a matter of opinion, it has been proved that all 
the verbs here quoted originally began with a consonant. 
idi^co, suetus {Grundz., 236); ekiaao), vol-v-o (334);' 
eX/ctu, Lith. velka (131) ; eir-o-fiai, sequor (420) ; 
ipyd^o/j^ai, 'work' (171) ; ep-Tr-co, serpo (249) ; ear cadi 
ia-Tia - Vesta (370) ; e^-o) (182) ; eifirjv (373) ; elK-o-v 
(509) ; ela-a, sedes (225). 

On § 237. 

[Verbs which originally began with a digamma, i.e. with a con- 
sonant, have the syllabic augment in spite of the initial vowel. 
iopri^a has the augment in the second vowel : opda and avotyia have 
both the syllabic and temporal augments.] 

These phenomena like those in the preceding section 
can all be explained by the loss of an initial consonant : 
dvSdvco = aFavSavco, Latin suavis (Grundz., 214:); ovpew, 
Sanski'it vari, 'water' (326); wdm, Sanskrit va-vadh-a 
(244); d>vi-o-/xat, vendo (300). eoprd^a) stands for 
eFoprd^co (529) ; with e prefixed (cp. p. 34). The loss 
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of the consonant was readily compensated. In the first 
instance, no doubt, the preceding vowel was lengthened 
(cp. l3acnXi]os:) ; hence Homeric rj-eih-r] = e-feih-rj 
(§ 317, 6 D), but afterwards the reverse process took 
place, and the following vowel was lengthened (cp. 
ySoatXew?) ; hence erjvhav-ov e(pvo'x,6ei, apparently with 
a double augment, eaXa>-v (§ 324. 17) e-dopa-o-v (Rt. Fop. 
Orundziige. 324) av-e^-o-v. Ebel has rendered good 
service towards clearing up these facts in Kuhn's 
Zeitschr., IV, 170 ff. The irregularities which from 
the arrangement of the Grammar could not be men- 
tioned here, because belonging to the aorist stem or the 
later verb-classes, can easily be brought into combina- 
tion with those here pointed out by means of the 
references to these paragraphs, which are never omitted. 

On § 238. 

The position of the augment (and the reduplicated 
syllable) between the preposition and verb-form is 
proved in Derivation (§ 356) to have a deep foundation 
in the structure of the language. The preposition was 
always felt to retain a certain individuality : the real 
verb-form follows it. After the pupil has learnt (cp. 
§ 446) the free position of the prepositions in Homer, 
and how they can be separated from the verbs which 
they define, a simple reference will show him that the 
position of the augment rests on the same grounds. 

On § 243 D. 

[Homer inflects the a stems of contracted verbs in three ways 

1. — The syllables regularly contracted by the Attic writers remain 
open and unchanged ; Aoidid-ei, vaierd-ovo-i, with fern. part, yaierduira 
for vauTaovaa with a remarkable change of ou to a. 

2. — -Contraction takes place ; dper^ = iperi-u, Trpos-riiSa — Trpas- 
Ijiida-e. Sometimes ae becomes rj, not o. 

3. — Extension, instead of contraction, takes place when a vowel of 
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the same jkind is inserted before the long one which results from 
contraction ; ipdoi contracted opu, extended ipiu.] 

In thus assumiBg an ' extension ' I have adopted the 
usual method of explanation. For this a few words 
of excuse are needed. It is one of the rare instances 
in which I have purposely inserted an explanation into 
the Grrammar, though I knew it to be at variance with 
the true course of the history of language. That forms 
like 0/300), 6pda<;, did not as a matter of fact arise out 
of the contracted forms opca, 6pa<;, but rather stand 
midway between opda, opdeii;, and opay, 6pa<;, could 
escape no one who has an open eye to the history of 
language ; and for many years I have treated these 
forms in this manner in my lectures. In the main 
therefore I fuUy agree with the view taken by Leo 
Meyer in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., X, p. 45 ff., and 
Verffl. Gramm., 1, p. 292 ff. 

AU contraction of dissimilar hard vowels into one 
long vowel rests on two processes : first, one vowel 
became assimilated to the other ; and secondly, both, 
when assimilated, became united into one long sound. 
These two movements, as a rule, took place at different 
times in the history of language, and the first must 
necessarily precede the second. Here, as so often, 
the Homeric language preserves the results of two 
separate epochs of language side by side, the original 
form without any change at all — vaierdco, the assimilated 
0/300), and the contracted 6pcofi6vo<;. On these various 
forms see I. Bekker, Horn. Blatter I, p. 47. The 
assimilation of vowels is by no means merely a pre- 
liminary step to contraction ; the phenomenon also 
occurs independently, e.g. in SeSd-acrOai, (§ 326 D, 40) 
= BeSd-e-crdai, in ^advTUTO^ from i^aevraro^ shortened 
from ipaeivoTaTo^, and also in (padvdrj for (j)aevd7j, 
lyodacTKOv for 'yodecKov, aoo-s for erdo'i (cp. (racoTepo^), 
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similarly in vr)inaa<i beside vrjTrier} (original form vr]Tna- 
ja). In this assimilation we see most plainly the power 
which one vowel exercises on the other. Even in this 
preliminary stage the deeper 0-sound overpowers the 
clearer A-sound; but this, on the other hand, over- 
powers the medium E-sound (§§ 37, 38). Hence, in 
the first case the assimilation is retrogressive ; in the 
second, progressive. 

So far all is simple — so simple that such an expla- 
nation could be admitted without hesitation into a 
school-grammar. But now we find forms like opocucra 
6p6(ocn opocovTat, in which the processes mentioned do 
not suffice ; for according to them we should expect 
opoovcra opoovcri opoovrai. In the two first of these 
forms Leo Meyer arranges the difficulty in a manner 
by no means satisfactory ; but in regard to the third, 
and forms like ^ooaivra opo^ev and the Uke, he assumes 
without further trouble that they were wrongly written 
down at the time of the settlement of the Homeric 
text ; and ought therefore to be replaced by opoovrai 
^ooovra opoooev. Such a proceeding, even if it could 
be justified scientifically, is absolutely inadmissible in a 
school-grammar, where only the forms really in use 
can be taught, not those which rest on conjecture. 
But even from a scientific point of view Meyer's hypo- 
thesis is not merely very rash, but totally untenable. 
It is clear that according to the laws of contraction 
in Attic-Ionic, opoovrat ^ooovTa opooiev could never 
have given rise to any other forms than opovvrai 
/SoovvTu opoiev. Meyer (p. 53) seeks to invalidate this 
objection by the remark, ' It is a far older and more 
extensive law that two similar vowels should contract 
into the corresponding long one.' But ia this case 
we have to deal with forms which are by no means 
of great antiquity, but comparatively late, i.e. belong- 
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ing to a historically demonstrable period in the life of 
the Greek language. At the time when contraction 
began to force its way in, a difference must have been 
felt between the vowels in voof. and those in' opowvra, 
otherwise we should not have i/oO? as the contracted 
form of the one, and opwvTO- as the contracted form 
of the other. Now how rash it is to declare Homeric 
forms, occurring again and again in the text which 
has come down to us, to be errors of writing, in order 
to obtain a uniformity which is really no uniformity at 
all ! The real forms opcovTai ^ouvra opwev vouch for 
the existence of the opoccvrai ^oocovra opoaev which 
are found in the text of Homer, But how can we 
explain the singular », by the side of which- stands the 
long a of opdqi; ? We must connect it I believe with 
another lengthening which at first sight seems very 
strange. From Spd-oi,-/j,i comes Spw-oi-fii, from /j>vaS- 
fievo'; fiva6fievo<;, and similarly mrvwovra'; from inrvoov- 
ra?. With the assimilation is here connected a change 
of quantity of the same varying character as that in 
^aai\rjo<; beside ^aaikewi;, ^aaiXrja beside ^aa-iked, 
and in the phenomena presented by the augment which 
have been discussed already. In that case the length- 
ened syllable was explained as arising from the desire 
to compensate for a lost spirant. And so here : -amj 
-eco, -0(0, have, as has been already mentioned, sprung 
from a form -ajd-mi The loss of the j, which in other 
instances was vocalized, e.g. veiKeico irdkaio), was com- 
pensated by the lengthening, sometimes of the preceding 
vowel, TTeivdoov Spcooi-fii, and sometimes of the following 
vowel, opooiVTa opocoai, and also (poa<; ^= (j)a(F)oii. But 
in some cases both vowels were lengthened, e.g. Spooacri, 
rj^waxn,, and in others again, neither — doiBidovaa. It 
is not my object in this place to follow up the length- 
enings in question any further, otherwise many other 
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dialectical forms would require discussion, especially 
Doric forms like ef.LeTpiwfie<; = ifierpovfiev, o/ttKB/xei'ot = 
- ofiov/jbevoi, which Ahrens explains, Dor., 210 ff. In 
these also the long vowel is apparently due to the 
same cause. 

This is in brief my conception of the phenomenon 
in question, with which may be compared the expla- 
nation given by Dietrich in Kuhn's Zeitschr., X, p. 
434. Like myself he is opposed to the views of Leo 
Meyer, and I agree with him in many points, but not 
in all. In any case this is a matter on which many 
difficulties remain to be cleared up. I have therefore 
put a check upon my desire to adopt at least some 
part of our more correct views into the grammar, and 
have preferred to allow the old doctrine to remain. It 
has at least the advantage of being very simple and 
intelligible. 



'O' 



On §245/. 

Throughout the division of the verb-classes attention 
has been also directed to the formation of nouns, be- 
cause in them the pure verb-stem is often found in the 
plainest form, and indeed can be shown there only 
when no strong tenses are formed from it. As the 
formation of words can seldom be a distinct subject 
of instruction, it is the more important to point out, 
as occasions offer, the most striking formations of 
nouns. In this way not only are a number of words 
impressed upon the memory ; but at the same time 
the pupil is made to feel that such words are not 
mere vocabula to be found in the dictionary, but 
essential forms of language, standing in the most 
intimate relation with the formation of verbs. 
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On § 248. 

The lengthening of the stem-vowel in this class of 
verbs is the more clearly organic, because the lengthened 
form denotes the more extended action of the present ' 
stem ; XetTr-ew' as distinguisbed from Xnr-eip.* In this 
case therefore phonology, inflexion, and syntax unite 
(§ 484 ff.). Of this formation of the present stem a 
few relics only remain in Latin, e.g. dtc-o Rt. d^c 
(causi-dic-ii^s), fld-o (older feid-o) Rt. ftd {fid-e-s), 
duc-o (older douc-o) IJt. due {dux, duds). [Cp. Verbum, 
p. 214 ff.] 

On § 249. 

The attempts hitherto made to explain the T in the 
present stem of this class cannot be considered as suc- 
cessful (see Grundz., 621 ff.). But there is no doubt that 
the formation is exactly parallel with Latin verbs like 
plec-t-o, nec-t-o. [Cp. Verbum, p. 227 ff.] 

On § 250. 

The cbanges of sound brought before us in the 
formation of this class have been already discussed. 
These verbs may be compared with Latin forms like 
fac-i^o verb-stem fac, fod-i^o verb-stem fod, pat-i-or 
verb-stem pat, the peculiarity of which also consists in 
the fact that the i is confined to the present stem. 
The corresponding class in Sanskrit is formed by adding 
the syllable ja or jd to the verb-stem, e.g. Rt. kup, 
present stem kup-ja, 1st sing. pres. kup-jd-mi (I fall 
a-wishing), Latin cup-io. In the same language we 
find the root jd meaning ' to go,' which stands in ex- 
actly the same relation to the shorter sound i as Greek 

* Tet observe that the lengthened vowel is present in the aor. pass. 
4-\ei4>-6'^v, and in first aorists of this class, when they occur. — Ed. 
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le-vai to 'i-jievai. Hence with Bopp {Vergl. Gr., II, 
357) and other scholars, I consider it quite probable that 
the present stem of the verbs of this class is due to 
composition with this root. The original intransitive 
meaning required by this supposition is still actually 
demonstrable in many of these verbs in Sanskrit (cp. 
Temp, und Modi, p. 88). In Greek the additional 
element has become a purely formal instrument of 
construction which is applied among other usages to 
distinguish the present stem from the pure verb-stem. 
But inasmuch as the action expressed by the present 
stems very often denotes the effort and desire to realise 
the idea conveyed by the verb-stem, we may still per- 
ceive a link between origin and meaning. Compare 
English phrases like ' to go a-begging ! ' G-erman 
hetteln gehen, sitzen gehen. [Op. Verhim, p. 286 ff.] 

On § 258 ff. 

In the future stem the requirements of instruction 
made it necessary to deviate a little from the dis- 
coveries of comparative grammar, the main drift of 
which is as follows. In Greek the formation of the 
future is retained most perfectly in the Doric dialect. 
Here we find in addition to the a an Iota which as 
in the present stem of the fourth class corresponds 
to a Jod in Sanskrit. Thus a Doric future like Stoo-to) 
corresponds to a Sanskrit dd-sjd-mi. But even the 
Dorians retained the Iota only before eu and o (Ahrens, 
210) ; elsewhere it becomes e, e.g. 8a}(7e€i<;, and then 
8(oaei<; by contraction {GrundziXge, 555). In this 
shape the fuller form is known even to Attic as the 
Doric future (§ 264), e.g. irXev-crov-fiai. For the 
most part, it is true, the original spirant Jod was 
entirely lost, and a- alone remained as the characteristic 
sound of the future. As therefore in the Grammar I 
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had to assume stems for the Attic dialect, the future 
stem must there be Xva: With regard to the origin 
of this future formation I now adopt the view held 
by Schleicher {Compend., 819), who sees in it a form 
compounded with the future of the substantive verb, in 
preference to the explanation given in my Tempora und 
Modi, p. 317. \_Zur Chronologie der Indog, Sprachf. 
p. 243.] From the root as (Greek e?) language de- 
veloped a present form after the fourth class. This 
was originally as-jd-mi and is retained in the Latin 
ero = es-io, the middle form of which is the Greek 
ecrcro/j,ai = ia-iofiai. As we have already suggested, 
the additional jd-mi signified originally 'I go ' ; the 
hypothetical eo--ta) therefore would mean ' I go to be,' 
from which a future signification could very easily be 
developed. Compare the French je vais /aire (pro- 
vincial English ' I am a-going to do '), the Latin datum 
iri with the rare correlative form in the active ' datum 
ire'^' daturum esse.' With this ia-ico 'I go to be' 
or ' I shall be ' the other verbs must be compounded in 
order to acquire a future in the same manner as the 
perfect stem in Latin is compounded with ero, e.g. 
ceeid-ero, in order to form its proper future, i.e. 
the futurum exadum.. In the process of composition 
the 6 of the root has been lost, — a phenomenon by no 
means strange, the same vowel constantly disappear- 
ing elsewhere in many languages, e.g. Latin s-u-mus, 
s-u-nt for es-u-mus, es-u-nt. In stems ending in X, p, 
fx, V we find an e in the future : fjuev-e-o), after which a 
sigma has undoubtedly dropped out, so that we get 
fiev-e-cr-w for fiev-eaico. Hence it might be supposed 
that this 6 also belongs to the root ey, and that fiev-eaiai 
stands in the same relation to TrpaKai^a as Greek ea-fiev 
to Latin s-u-mus. But in Sanskrit we find a vowel in 
the same position which can only be regarded as an 
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auxiliary vowel or, more strictly speaking, as an ele- 
ment necessarily developed out of the preceding mute, 
e.g. in tan-i-shjd-mi, which corresponds to the Greek 
rev-e-eo (i.e. rev-e-crm) ; so that the view introduced into 
the text of the grammar— that the Grreek e also is a 
similar vowel — is the more natural. According to the 
laws of euphony in Grreek a between two vowels 
disappears; hence it is lost in rev-e-cn-o}, but retained 
in TrpaK-aico, Trpd^eo. The view maintained by some 
younger scholars that rev-i-o) is a quite different forma- 
tion into which thisj cr nevfer entered, is more easily 
shown to be false by forms like KeX-a-co, Kvpr-aoa, from 
which it is clear that even the liquids and nasals did 
not in the first instance avoid the combination with a. 
The distinction between the two formations is purely 
phonetic, and therefore it is quite impossible to apply 
the terms ' strong ' and ' weak ' to the future.* 

On § 265. 

The futures here quoted, eBofnai m-lofiai, are remains 
of an older formation without a and therefore without 
composition. Here as in et/ii (§ 314, 06s.) the present 
stem serves for the future. 

On § 267. 

The o- of the weak aorist is usually traced back to 
the same source as that of the future, i.e. the root e?. 
But while the future is compounded with a peculiarly- 
formed present stem of this root, in the weak aorist the 
verb-stem enters into combination with the pure verb- 
stem 69, to which however the immovable vowel a is 
appended in order to make the inflexion more easy. 
We find the same addition in the Sanskrit preterite 

* A somewhat different view of the futures in -iw is maintained 
by Leskien, Stucl.. II, 79 f. 
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ds-a-m, Greek y-a for rjcr-a-fi, Latin er-a-m for es-a-m. 
The stem Xv-aa therefore means literally ' to be loosing,' 
e-Xv-cra ' I was loosing.' Thus the weak aorist stands 
in the same relation to the strong as the Latin perfect 
solutus est to the G-reek Xeku-TM. In each we have to 
deal with an auxiliary verb used for periphrasis, but in 
the aorist, as in the future, this has become completely 
amalgamated with the verb-stem. In the stems ending 
in X, p, fi, V language struck out a different path in the 
formation of the aorist from that followed in the future. 
No auxiliary vowel was inserted, but these consonants 
were allowed to come into direct collision with the 
objectionable a which seldom maintained its place in 
the conflict — e-KeX-aa e-Kvp-cra e-crreX-cra (Hesych.), 
but as a rule vanished, being either assimilated to the 
preceding consonant, e.g. jEolic 'i-revva = i-rev-aa, 
Homeric ca(f>eXXa, and this may have been the older 
process, or dropped without leaving any trace of its 
existence beyond a compensatory lengthening — sTecva, 
aiipeiXa, 'icneiXa. — The few non-sigmatic aorists formed 
from other verb-stems may be explained in the same 
manner. Language avoided the collision of too many 
consonants by shortening the original elir-cra rjveyK-aa 
to eiira rjveyKa. 

On § 272. 

The perfect stem with its numerous forms requires 
discussion at somewhat greater length. The peculiar 
and essential symbol of this stem is the reduplication. 
There can scarcely be a doubt about the aim which the 
genius of language had in view in applying this instru- 
ment to the formation of the perfect stem after the 
remarks of Bopp, Vergl. Gr., II, 388, Pott, especially 
in his latest work ' Doppelung,^ 205 ff., myself. Temp, 
und Modi, 171 ff., and others. That stem denotes 
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the completed action. And to signify this language 
employs the same means or instrument of which she 
avails herself frequently for the formation of intensive 
verbs, and generally to denote any strengthening of the 
idea expressed by a word. 7re-<J3evy as distinguished 
from ^vy and also from (/)6U7 denotes in the liveliest 
manner the action as brought to completion. For the 
same reason the syllable of the stem is also strengthened 
in many other ways in this tense. The Greek language 
at least in the time of its fullest bloom used the perfect 
stem exclusively in this, the obviously original sense, 
and in doing so displays an antiquity superior to all the 
other members of the Indo-Germanic family. Hence 
it is better adapted than any other to represent the 
original intentions of language in regard to the forma- 
tion of tenses. But it is true that this, like other 
advantages of the Greek language, would scarcely have 
been seen in their true light, did not the kindred 
languages offer us the material for comparison. 

With regard to the form of reduplication it will here 
be sufficient to refer to the fact that the similarity of 
sound between the augment and the reduplicated syllable 
before certain double consonants is purely accidental. 
The accident however is in harmony with the widespread 
tendency of language to avoid any undue repetition of 
the same sound in two consecutive syllables (cp. Grund- 
ziXge, 659 ff.). 

By reduplication all the forms of the perfect, however 
widely they may differ in the mode of their formation, 
are kept together as a whole ; and the unity of this 
whole must not be obscured even in practical instruc- 
tion. The reduplicated stem is seen in its purest and 
most naked form in the middle, where the terminations 
are added to it immediately, Xi-Xv-jMU, Tre-Trpay-fjuu. 
In this case there is one mode of formation only. For 
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the distinction between strong and weak forms which 
is carried out in the aorist to the complete separation 
of two entirely distinct stems, comes before us in the 
perfect stem in the active voice only ; and even there 
the strong and weak forms are merely different modes 
of forming one and the same stem. This must be 
pointed out to the pupil, and he must be shown that 
the distinction in this case is to a certain extent 
secondary. 

In the middle the perfect stem follows the conjuga- 
tion in -fj,i in joining the person-terminations directly 
to the stem ; in the active as a rule it avails itself of 
a uniting vowel; "TreTrpdrf-a-f^ev as distinguished from 
•jreTrpay-fiai. The origin of this vowel can hardly be 
different from that of the 'connecting' or thematic 
vowel of the present stem. Forms without a uniting 
vowel like 'ih-fiev, later icr-fiev, ^e/3a-fj,ev eara-Te could 
be treated separately in § -317. This is not the place to 
examine in detail Schleicher's view of the a in the 
perfect (Compend., 731, 737), which in regard to some 
forms differs from mine. But even from what has been 
said it will be plain why the a cannot certainly as in 
the weak aorist be regarded as an essential part of the 
stem ; and why we cannot assume stems like Treirpar^a, 
yeyova. It is to be observed moreover that in the 
aorist the a passes as the characteristic vowel through 
the moods and verbal nouns, \vaa-i-fii Xvad-Tco Xvaa- 
a-dai, etc. ; but in the perfect this is not the case, 
ireTrpa/y-o-i-iMt ■n-eTrpay-ivai,. Here quite different vowels 
make their appearance. 

Older grammarians distinguished in the active be- 
tween the perfectutn secundum and the perfectum primum. 
Under the first came all those forms which in 1st sing. 
join the a without any further addition to the redu- 
plicated stem lyiyov-a, ireTrpd'y-a. Under the latter 
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came two classes of perfects — those formed with k and 
those with an aspirate. But if we put the facts clearly 
before us, we see at once without going back to their 
origin that the forms in k can indeed be considered as a 
separate class, but the aspirated forms cannot. For in 
the first place, when we attempt to follow the old plan 
in establishing the aspirated perfect as a separate for- 
mation, we are met by the question : to what class are 
we to refer the perfects of stems ending in an aspirate ? 
'yiypa<f)-a is regarded as a perfectum primum. It is 
assumed therefore that in this case aspiration was 
intended, but could not be carried out on account of the 
aspirate already in existence. In this particular instance 
the short vowel might be brought forward by which 
'Ye<ypa(f>a is distinguished from XeXtjda. It may be said 
that this short vowel shows that yeypaipa is not analogous 
to the so-called perfecta secunda. But what are we to 
do with aKrj\,i<^-a, opwpvx^a ? In the Attic reduplica- 
tion the penultima is not lengthened as a rule — aKrjKo-a, 
i\r]XvO-a. As the aspirate is found also in oKei^as, 
Staipvx-o^, i.e. quite independently of the perfect stem, 
it would be more reasonable in this case to assume a 
perfectum secundum. But further, even Buttmann 
(Ausf. Gr. I, 410) saw that a considerable number of 
those changes of vowels which were usually regarded as 
■ characteristic of the so-called perfecta secunda were to 
be found in connexion with and by the side of aspira- 
tion. To be consistent, those who explain yiypacpa as 
a primum because the vowel remains unchanged, must 
consider Tri-n-ofji^a KeKkojta Terpocjia as secunda on 
account of the change. But compared with the stems 
Tre/iTT xXeir Tpeir these perfecta secunda have the 
addition of a breathing ; they are aspirated. Hence if 
we would strictly maintain the old distinction between 
the perfecta prima and secunda, we must allow, either 
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that aspiration is no exclusive mark of the perfectum 
primum, or that a change of the vowel is not an exclu- 
sive mark of the secundum. In the first case there ceases 
to be any reason for separating the aspirated forms as a 
distinct mode of formation frorn the unaspirated ; in the 
second there ceases to be any reason for considering 
forms like yiypa^a to be different from \e\7j0a. In both 
cases we have the indubitable result that a hard-and- 
fast line cannot be drawn between the two formations. 

This difficulty has been felt ; and the attempt made 
in consequence to support the aspirated forms by uniting 
them with those in k. Buttmann (p. 408) assumes d as 
the peculiar ending of this perfect, and he has often 
enough been followed in maintaining that this spiritus 
combined with the preceding guttural and labial mute 
to form an aspirate, but ' between two vowels and after 
a liquid it changed into k in • order to become audible.' 
But the science of language knows nothing whatever of 
such a change of the spiritus asper into k. That mini- 
mum of a sound which we call the spiritus asper appears 
in Greek almost always as the last residuum of a 
spirant. It -vvould be against the analogy of the whole 
history of sound for the strong guttural k to spring 
fi-om such a mere shadow of a sound. No one who has 
the least knowledge of the manner in which such 
questions are treated at the present day would even for 
a moment agree to a theory which for Buttmann's time 
was acute, but which, though deserving notice as an 
effort to introduce unity into variety, is, when examined 
closely, without any foundation whatever. 

Nevertheless the attempt to distinguish the aspirated 
perfect as a special form has found a new defender 
among the students of comparative grammar. No less 
a person than the venerable founder of this science, 
F. Bopp, seeks to maintain this distinction, but in a 
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manner in which, as I believe 1 have already shown 
{Temp, und Modi, p. 191), it is impossible for us to agree. 
He discusses the perfects with k and the aspirated 
perfects merely en passant, while treating of the aorist 
{Vergl. Or., II, 446). The k of the three isolated 
aorists e-Sw-zca, e-Orj-Ka and ff-Ka he compares with the 
<r of the ordinary Greek aorist, and is of opinion that « 
may have arisen out of o-. But there is an entire absence 
of any sufficient and established analogy for such a 
change. For it is really no analogy at all that in 
Ecclesiastical Sclavonic the spirant ch, rather than k, 
appears as the representative of s ; and even less, that 
in certain Lithuanian imperatives, which have no con- 
nexion with the weak aorist, h is. used for s, especially 
as this k is explained by Schleicher {Lith. Gr., p. 231) 
in quite a different and far more satisfactory manner. 
From these manifestly insufficient premisses Bopp goes 
on to conclude that <t is the source of the k in the per- 
fect no less than in the aorist, and of the aspiration also. 
But in regard to the perfect, even he can point to no 
analogy in the kindred languages to prove the existence 
of 0-. The wide difference between the sounds « and cr, 
which very fairly represent the extreme opposites 
among the Greek consonants,* thoroughly justifies us 
in doubting and even decisively rejecting this explana- 
tion. The reputation of such a scholar as F. Bopp is 
not lessened by the fact that some of his opinions are 
controverted by those who continue to work in his 
spirit. It would be superfluous to make this remark 
had not the authority of his name been used on this 
very point to protect an assumption which has nothing in 

* Savelsberg, it ia true, has attempted to bring these sounds 
together again, especially in Kuhn's Zeitschr. svi., but without being 
able to produce any convincing grounds in his favour, valuable as his 
essay is in other respects. 
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itself to support it, and to bring forward as an estab- 
lished fact that explanation of the perfects in which no 
other recent scholar, so far as I know, agrees with Bopp. 
The whole tendency of the modern science of language 
leads us to point out wherever possible a distinct cause 
for every sound and change of sound. Hence there 
has been no want of other conjectures on the origin of 
aspiration in the perfect, which are however no more 
satisfactory than Bopp's. I may refer on this point to 
Tempora und Modi, p. 193, and Grundzuge, p. 459. In 
the latter place I have treated this aspiration in com- 
bination with the other cases in which a Tenuis or Media 
becomes an aspirate in Greek, and the result is that 
we can hardly regard the aspiration of the perfect as 
anything more than a simple alteration- of sound without 
any definite reason, which can only be explained by a 
tendency of the G-reek language not unknown in other 
instances also. The strong inclination of the Greek 
popular speech towards aspiration has now been placed 
in a far clearer light by W. H. Roscher's exhaustive 
investigation ^ De aspiratione vulgari apud Gi'cecos ' {Stud. 
I, 2, 63 fF.). 

In maintaining this view; of the aspirated perfect 
which Pott originated, and has again advocated in his 
later work ' Doppelung,' p. 257, two circumstances still 
deserve especial consideration — viz. (1) that the same 
aspiration is found in 3rd pi. med. in -arai and -aro, 
quite independently of the act. perf and without any 
interchange with k, e.g. TeTaxaTai,, Homeric epx-cnai 
(Rt. epy), cp. § 287 ; and (2) the small number of the 
aspirated forms, which are quite unknown to the Homeric 
poems, where for instance we find /ce/coTrtu? instead of 
KeKO(f>d)<;, the form usual in later Greek. In Tempora und 
Afodi, p. 196, I have enumerated but twenty-one aspi- 
rated perfects in all, a great portion of which are not found 
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before the time of Polybius. To these, it is true, a few- 
more may yet be added. I have marked five which may 
find their place here by the side of those already noticed. 
Stems which have already an aspirate are naturally not 
counted. From stems in k we find Sefiet%a. (Com.), 
heh7)j(a (Babr.), hehtasxa (Hyperides, c. Lycophr., p. 29, 
6 Schneid.), evrivoya-i beside 7r67rXo%a (Hippocr.), kskt]- 
pvxci, TreTrXexa, nreirpa'xa, 'iiTTrjya, (Demosth. 4, 8), 
ire^vXu'xa, — ^firom stems in 7, fj^^a by the side of ar/i]0'xa, 
rjXka'Xa in compounds, €t\o')(a beside XeXe^^a (Gralen), 
fiifiaxa, fjieni,'xa,aveayxa by the side ofave^ya, opu>pe)(pTe<; 
(Suid.), reTa-xa, — from stems in tt, /8e/3X6^a {anro^e- 
ySXe^ore? Antipater ap. Stobseum, 70. 13), iceicXo^a, 
KeKo<jia, ireiTOfK^a, TeTpo<pa by the side of TeTpa(j>a (from 
TpeTTto), — from stems in /3, ^i^Xa^a (Demosth. 19. 180) 
by the side of e/8Xa(/)a (C. I. n. 1570), Te0\i.(j}a (Polyb.), 
elXrjcjja, Terpi^. The quantity of the vowel in TerpKpa, 
fiifuxO', and Te0Xi(j>a is not ascertained.* To these may 
be added the doubtful ^iaTreiraixvi'i {'rral^ai) in the much- 
discussed expression of Sophocles on his own artistic 
development, in Plutarch, De profect. in virtute, chap. 7, 
for which Bergk (Prcef. ad Soph., p. xxxi.) conjectures 
StaTreTrXaKw^ and BeSdpSacpe (Hesych.), from SapBawTO), 
the characteristic of which is not clearly shown in any 
form. Such being the case it is obvious that the active 
perfect, with the exception of the forms in k from vowel- 
stems, is on the whole a rare tense. Buttmann saw this 
{A. Gr., I, 410). It is therefore very absurd to im- 
press upon the memory of the pupil forms like reruTra 
and rerv^a, neither of which are found anywhere, 
though they have not yet disappeared from our gram- 

* Cp. Gust. Stier. Ztschr. f. Oymnasialw. 1869, S. 440 ff. T^^o^a 
which I formerly quoted is not proved, for in the only place quoted 
for it, Crobylos.fr. 3 Meiueke (Com. Ed. Minor, p. 1170), the MSS. 
hare Ti8ai(j>e which is as meaningless as Tiea<j)e. Without doubt 
Tid\t^t is right, as Meineke has assumed, Ath. ti. 258 f. 
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mars and grammatical writings [cp. Veitch, sub. voc. 
TVTTTQ)]. And nothing is more unreasonable than to 
require that the pupil should be taught to form an 
active perfect to every verb. This is to make him learn 
more than the old Athenians knew. He ought certainly 
to learn that only which really occurs in the literature 
preserved to us in the best period of Grreece, and not 
fancies fashioned after the model of supposed analogies 
such as were the futura secunda which before the times 
of Gr. Hermann and Buttmann disfigured our Greek 
grammars. 

This discussion will be sufficient to justify the position 
which I have allotted to the aspirated perfect, but a few 
words are still needed in regard to the form with k which 
I denote exclusively as the weak perfect. This also can 
be traced in its gradual growth from Homer onwards. 
In Homer the k is inserted in the first instance after 
vowels : TeOvqKm by the side of Tedvrjwt;. At a later 
period it forced its way into stems in X, p, v, and dental 
mutes, ecrraXKa e(f)6apKa KeKOfiiKU. From these facts I 
formerly drew the conclusion that k was here nothing 
more than a phonetic element introduced to unite stem 
and termination. This view I now admit to be unten- 
able for the reason that in no other instance has k grown 
up out of the hiatus, and I have retracted it in the first 
edition of the Grundzilge, where p. 62 will be found a 
conjecture on the origin of this k. In any case the 
sound is analogous to other elements which are added to 
the verb-stem. Schleicher, Compend. 708, adopts my 
view of the aspirated perfect, but marks the origin of the 
K as obscure, 825 . 

On § 283. 

In order to understand the formation of the pluperfect 
we must begin with the Homeric forms, e-redrj-ir-ea is 
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distinguished from the perfect stem TeOrjtr by the prefix 
of an augment belonging to a past tense and the ad- 
dition of -ea. On the origin of this -ea we can scarcely 
have any doubt, when we call to mind the Homeric 
imperfect ea — ' I was' — which stands for eaa and a yet 
older iaafi and came under our notice above (p. 123) in 
treating of the formation of the weak aorist. Since this 
iaaiJi, is exactly the same as the Latin eram (for esam), it 
follows that there is the most complete identity between 
forms like e-'ireTr'ljy-ea and pepig-eram. The compound 
form e-ire-Krj'y-ea therefore is not different in value from 
the periphrastic TreTrrj'yax; rjv ( Temp, und Modi, 332 ; 
Schleicher, Compend. 825). In the 3rd sing, the a 
passed into e as in the weak aorist and the perfect ; 
i-Te-OijTre-e : the 3rd plural e-TeOrjir-eaav has retained 
even the cr ; — terminations in -irav being frequent in 
other formations also and especially in rjcrav, eaav, so 
that here there was no collision between two vowels. 
Thus far all is quite clear and without any difficulty. 
The old Attic first persons in -t/, e.g. i-TreTrovdrj, may 
also be simply explained by the rules of contraction ; and 
if at first sight it is strange that the 3rd sing., e.g. in 
Homeric and perhaps Attic * fjSr] — ' he knew ' — ^has the 
same form, the explanation is that in this person also 
there was in the first instance an a, and that the con- 
traction took place at a time when the 3rd sing, did 
not yet end in -ee but in -ea, while the forms in -etv of 
this person are naturally to be regarded as contractions 
of -€e(v) with V ephelkystikon, and therefore stand in 
exactly the same relation to the more frequent forms in 
et as eTedrjireev to eTedrjiree. But here we are met by 
a real anomaly. When the diphthong ei had become 
usual in 3rd sing,, which is everywhere the most 

* Cp. Gerth, Qucestiones de gracm tragcedice dialecto. Stud. I. 2, 
222. 
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frequent form, it became inserted at a later period in 
forms where it was out of place like 1st and 2nd sing. 
and the plur. and dual ; and after the analogy of nu- 
merous other first persons sing, was introduced in that 
person also. But i-\e\vicel-v is a much later formation 
than iXeXvKr]. Bustathius on Od. ijr 220 quotes good 
authority for the fact that the best manuscripts of Plato 
and Thucydides have ij and not av. The extreme point 
of confusion was reached when ei found its way into 
3rd plur. in which person there was never at any time 
any occasion for contraction, and consequently for the 
diphthong. But here also the result of the analysis of 
language has been most splendidly confirmed by the 
tradition of grammarians, which is the more trustworthy 
because it has no point of contact whatever with scien- 
tific views. The Atticists recommended the forms in 
-eaav, rejecting those in -etaav (Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, 
p. 149) and good manuscripts have the latter form but 
rarely in Attic writers (Matthise § 198. 5, Kriiger § 30. 
6 Anm. Veitch p. 189).— In- contrast to the common 
formation of the pluperfect by composition the Homeric 
i-/j,e/j,7)ic-o-v is formed simply, i.e. without the help of 
the addition of the substantive verb ; so too those very 
old pluperfect forms like e-redva-crav, e-ire-Trid^fiev (§ 
317), which have moreover no connecting vowel^ being 
indeed in no need of such an expedient inasmuch as 
they follow the formation of the pluperfect middle, 
rather than the active. 

On § 291. 
That the futurum exactum or 3rd future is com- 
pounded of the perfect stem and the future of the root 
€9, Hke the corresponding tense in Latin, SeScacro/xat like 
ded-ero, needs no further confirmation after what has 
been said. The insignificant variations in the quantity 
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of the vowel in the future and the perfect stems which 
consist exclusively in this, that the vowel is more often 
found long in the future than in the perfect, may very 
well be explained on two grounds. 1. The Greeks 
had always a tendency to lengthen short syllables when 
surroimded by others also short. Hence the w in 
o-o^aJT6j009, eiiavvfio^. 2. The analogy of the common 
middle forms was obviously not without a certain 
influence — thus we have XeXvao/jLai following Xvarofiai 
in contrast to X^Xv-nai. 

Ow§§ 292—299. 

The two passive stems are the most difficult forms 
in the Greek verb. In analysing them, the kindred 
languages are so far of no assistance that they present 
no form exactly parallel and used in a similar manner. 
It is not our object here to solve difficult problems but 
to put together results which can enliven and advance 
instruction in Greek. The following observations then 
may suffice. The two pa-ssive stems like the Greek 
aorist the future and the pluperfect are without doubt 
compound formations. The passive meaning peculiar 
to these stems is not denoted by the person-termina- 
tions as in the other passive forms — on the contrary 
the terminations of the two aorists are active — 
but must lie in the' stems themselves, i.e. in the 
elements e(7?) and 6e{6ri) appended to the verb-stems. 
I have already stated in Tempc und Modi p. 329 ff. my 
conjecture that the e has arisen from the root ja 'to go,' 
which we have already met more than once in another 
phonetic form. Here this root would be used without 
a connecting vowel after the analogy of the conjuga- 
tion in -/ii, e.g. as a-rd in e-aTrj-v, yvoi in e-yvco-v, and 
since the verb-stem, when it appears in its pure form, 
has an aoristic force, the direct application of a stem 
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like <ypa^-e to express the aorist is accounted for. The 
passive meaning of this root is vindicated by Sanskrit 
forms in which the syllable ja combined with person- 
terminations active no less than middle gives a passive 
meaning and also by forms like the Latin v&num ire or 
venire, the passive of venuin dare or vendere. i-'ypd<^-ri-v 
therefore was pretty nearly equivalent to the Grerman 
ich ging schreiberij gerieth ins schreiben (' I went a-writ- 
ing — fell a writing ') ; just as the German in Verfall, 
in Verlust gerathen or verloren gehen is synonymous 
with verloren werden {' to go lost '=' to be lost'). — In 
regard to the weak passive stem only so much is certain, 
that it stands in close connexion with numerous other 
formations which present the same consonant 6. The 
formations in point will be found collected in Grundz. 
64. It is probable that this 6 arose out of the root 6e 
(Sanskrit dhd) which even in Greek signifies not merely 
' to place ' but also 'to do ' (e.g. Sappho, Frag. 62, ri 
K6 Belfiev ;), but how this 6 comes to be used with a 
passive meaning is a difficulty which I have attempted 
to solve in Kuhn's Zeitchrift, I, 26. Schleicher, Com- 
pend. 827 ; Corssen, JahrHs Jahrh., Bd. 68, 368 ; 
Lange, Ueber den lateinischen Infinitiv, p. 23, have 
adopted more or less decisively my conjecture that in 
the 6e we may recognize a compound, a combination 
of the root 6e with the je already mentioned. 

On § 301. 
The shortness of the stem-vowel in the formation 
of the tenses of numerous verb-stems, e.g. yeXdo), fut. 
ryeXacro/jLai, is here pointed out merely as a fact, because, 
though many conjectural explanations have been given 
of this phenomenon, proof can be obtained in very few 
cases. Since in the tense-stems in point a short vowel 
is the rule where the verb-stem has lost a dental con- 
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sonant before the additional elements, e.g. in w'\&-(T(o 
from the root ifkar, <ppd-cr(o from the root ^paS, and 
since the same stems present their final consonants 
elsewhere in the form of a, e.g. ■jreifKair-ixai, ^pacr-ro?, 
it is natural to connect both phenomena, the shortness 
of the vowel and the frequent insertion of o" (§§ 288, 
298, 300), in such a manner as to assume that stems 
ending in a dental sound must be our starting-point 
in explaining them. In many cases this can be done 
with probability. Thus TeKe-a> appears to be a denomi- 
native from reXe? (nom. reXo?), to which Te-reXecr-filvo^ 
stands in the same relation as Ke-Kopv6-fjbivog to the 
noun-stem Kopv6. In this case the formation of the 
present from such a stem can certainly be explained 
by the phonetic laws of Greek, rekecr-im, reXe-ia), 
Homeric TeXet'to, reXew. Elsewhere kindred formations 
with S or T have been brought forward, e.g. cnrah-dov 
for aird-o) cnra-aa e^aircurdrj-v, apvT-as by the side of 
apv-a> for apv-cro). But here the rejection of the dental 
in the present between two vowels creates a fresh diffi- 
culty. Since no phonetic law in Greek forbids airaBco 
as a form of the present, we should, in attempting to 
get rid of the old anomaly, create a new one which 
was not in existence before. Besides, etymology is 
against the assumption of a root cnraB {Grundz. 255). 
This whole question has been discussed at length by 
Leskien in connexion with the double a in future and 
aorist forms. Studien II. § 67 ff. 

Without giving my approval in every detail to the 
positions and suggestions advanced in that essay, I 
gladly allow that for many of the forms in question 
stems in a have been proved with more certainty than 
formerly. In regard to other verbs, the path followed 
by Pott, Etym. Forsch. IV, 970 ff., seems preferable, 
and we ought to regard the confusion of verbs in aco 
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and a^w, vco and v^m as the source of the phenomenon. 
In any case these investigations are by no means suffi- 
ciently advanced to exercise any" influence on school- 
grammar. The same holds good of the stems Kepa<;, 
Kpefia';, Kope';, which have been assumed for Kepd-vvv-fih, 
Kpefid-vvv-ijii, Kope-vvv-fMi, and some other formations of 
the same kind. 

In e-vvv-fii alone the first v has been really proved 
to be due to assimilation (root e?, fe9, § 319, 3), and 
the same origin is in my opinion probable for a^e-vvv-fii 
{Grundz. 522). But in a school-grammar the forms 
e-a^7j-v, e-er^rj-Ka make the assumption of such a root 
unadvisable. The a which in the formation of tenses no 
less than of nouns appears between vowel-stems and the 
various terminations is as yet by no means thoroughly 
cleared up, and cannot certainly be removed at a stroke 
as it were by making it in every case a component 
part of the stem. It is not from any carelessness or 
inattention, but after the fullest consideration, that I 
have preferred in such cases simply to point out the 
anomaly. 

On § 304. 

The verbs in -fii might have been divided into more 
classes than I have made. More especially it seems 
advisable from a scientific point of view to treat as a 
separate class those which distinguish their present 
stems from the pure verb-stem by reduplication (§ 308). 
But the number was too small to justify us in doing 
so. There are but nine Greek verbs in all of this kind, 
and they can therefore be regarded merely as a part of 
the first class. The same holds good of the verbs in 
-vrjfji,t (§ 312 D), which moreover with the exception 
of hvvafiM are not found in Attic prose. These also 
are nine in number, Bdfj^vTj-fM Kip-vr]-fii Kp^fi-va-fiao 
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tiap-va-fiai -Kep-vq-fii iriX-va-iuu -jrl/r-vq-iu <TKih-vr)-fn, 
8v-va-fiai. 

Among these /Mdp-va-/j,ai is used only in the present 
stem, hvva-fiai has an unchangeable stem hvva running 
through the whole formation of the tenses and occasion- 
ally increased by the addition of a sigma {Svvda-Tr]<;) ; 
and all the others are provided with secondary forms 
of different structure which are in more common use. 
To treat the dissyllabic stem ar/a epa Kpe/JM also as 
separate was the less necessary for my purpose, as no 
-certain explanation can ba given of their origin. 

On the other hand, the verbs in -vv/jLi are clearly to 
be regarded as distinct. The syllable vv is restricted 
to the present stem, and the number of the verbs of this 
kind runs up to thirty-eight. In every respect there- 
fore they may claim to form a class by themselves. In 
their formation these verbs are evidently clearly allied 
to those numerous and variously-formed verbs which 
extend the present by the addition of a nasal, either 
alone or in combination with different vowels, and 
therefore they stand in close connexion with the fifth 
or nasal class which immediately follows them in my 
arrangement. As regards the origin of these nasal 
additions, I recognize in the syllable vv, which corre- 
sponds to the Skt. nu, e.g. 6p-vv-p,ev = Skt. f-nu-mas 
for ar-nu-mas, just as in the va (vrj) already mentioned, 
a suffix joined to the stem, thus abandoning the view 
maintained in Tempora und Modi, and agreeing with 
Schleicher, Compendium p. 770. The present stems 
6p-vv SeiK-vfj, fiipf-vv stand to the verb-stems op heiic 
/i{7 exactly in the same relation as the larger noun- 
stems ho/jb-o oir-ai KXoir-ev to the shorter So ott or 
anr KXeir. On this matter I may refer to my essay 
Zur Chronologic der Indog, Sprachf., p. 227. 
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On § 305 fF. 

I have been reproached with the inconsistency of 
regarding sometimes the short vowel, e.g. in de Bo, 
and sometimes the long one, e.g. in yveo /Biai, as primary 
in roots which end in a vowel. But in assuming these 
forms, with regard to which on the whole I differ but 
little from other grammarians, I have acted upon a 
definite plan : the root is quoted with a long vowel 
where the length extends to the greater number of 
forms, and with a short one where it is confined to 
the smaller number. The distinction between i-Oe-Tiju 
Oeivai 6e-(Ti-^, Bi-Bo-rao Bovvai. So-trt-?, (f)d-6i ^o^-to-? 
on the one hand, and forms like yvu-vai yvai-TO-'; 
<yva)-ai,-'i, ^iw-vai,, aXfa-vai aXQ)-ai<;, re-rpco-fiai e-rpto- 
0r]-v, on the other, is sufiiciently marked to justify the 
distinction. In stems like those of arrj-vac, fiefivrj-fiac 
re-drj-Ka, there is the further practical consideration that 
as rj can arise out of e no less than a, it is only in ara 
fxa Ova, that we can recognize the real stem-vowel. 
The quantity, where it fluctuates, is purposely left 
unmarked. In this way I believe all objections are 
removed so far as Greek grammar, and at any rate 
Greek school-grammar is concerned. When we take 
up a higher point of view so as to include in our 
observation the corresponding forms in the kindred 
languages, we shall, it is true, find reason to alter our 
judgment. The Indian grammarians allow no roots in 
a, but only in d, so that Sanskrit da corresponds to 
Greek Bo, Latin da-re (by the side of do-nu-m), Sanskrit 
dlui to Greek de, Sanskrit gd to Greek ^a (fiaivco). 
But Schleicher in an essay in Kuhn and Schleicher's 
Beitrage, II, p. 92 fF., h^s brought forward weighty 
reasons for universally assuming short a as the primitive 
form in these roots ; and he follows this plan in his 
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Compendium. But even in iJiis case we must continue 
to regard the long vowel as the characteristic in those 
roots in which metathesis is found, e.g. in 71^6) ( = 
Sanskrit gind Latin gno by the side of Grerman kann), 
since that form of the root only in which the vowel 
stands between the two consonants (e.g. &av /3aX fiev 
Tefj, ^op (TTop) regularly presents the short vowel ; 
but, on the other hand, when metathesis takes place, 
the vowel is long {6vr]-T6-^ ^i-^ij-Ka fie-invri-fiai, 
a-Tpoovvvfj,!,). Consequently in roots which present the 
vowel in the latter position only, the length of the 
vowel is a part of the stem. More obscure in origin 
is a number of other stems like /Stw aXco ajjupKos, but 
in these also the long vowel is undeniably fixed, i.e. 
forms part of the stem. 

On § 321. 

In this, no less than in the following classes of 
verbs (as is pointed out even in the observations in 
the Grammar), we must carefully observe that over 
and above the peculiar characteristics of each class 
many isolated specialities present themselves. Since 
language in general applies very various means to 
distinguish the present stem from the verb-stem, we 
cannot wonder that we sometimes find several of these 
means united. Several pleonasms may be observed 
in the most widely distinct provinces of language. 
We need only call to mind comparatives like %6j0€w- 
repo-v, and superlatives like ■7rpa>Ti(7To<;. No one would 
think of avaihng himself of these extended forms to 
overthrow the usual arrangements of the comparative 
and superlative. Similarly in No. 1 of the verbs here 
given, ySatV-w, we find the double addition in the 
present stem. From the root /Sa arose first /3ai/, then 
^av-L. Here and elsewhere the doubt might arise 
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which of these two additions is to give the mark for 
classification. Does ^aivm on account of the i belong 
to the fourth or I-class (cp. fj,alvop,ai,), or on account of 
the V to the fifth or nasal class ? The first arrangement 
would be recommended by the comparison of Latin 
ven-i^o by the side of vin-i (cp. Umbr. hen-ust = ven- 
erit) . But in favour of the second is the circumstance 
that in Greek the v occurs in the present stem only, 
and we cannot therefore in this case establish a root 
^av, whereas, on the other hand, in (palva though we 
can go back to a root <f)a, yet if we leave a few Homeric 
forms out of sight {<f)d-ev ire-cfiij-ao-fiaL) <pav only can 
be recognized as the verb-stem, and the verb therefore 
belongs to the fourth class. As in this case then we find 
the fourth and fifth classes united, so the peculiar mark 
of the seventh or E-class and especially of the second 
division of it, viz., the lengthening of the verb-stem by 
an 6 added to facilitate the formation of tenses, occurs 
occasionally in all the other classes. There is only 
this difierence, that in the seventh class the additional 
element is the mark which distinguishes the verb-stem 
from the present stem, whereas in the other classes 
it is something accessory and claims attention only for 
the formation of certain tenses. Wo therefore who 
have taken this distinction between verb-stem and 
present stem as the basis of our arrangement, can be 
in no doubt about the place which each verb ought to 
occupy. In spite of d/j,apT-^-(TO/Mai, dfiapTava) belongs 
to the nasal class, and the same is the case with av^- 
dv-co in spite of av^-^-aw. In 6<j)\-ia'K-dva) we find 
the additional elements of the inchoative and nasal class 
combined, as is pointed out by the reference to § 324. 
But the proper place for the verb was in § 322, 
among those which add -av to the stem. So too the 
circumstance that the root tti is supplemented in the 
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construction of many forms by the root vo, and con- 
sequently must be mentioned in the mixed class, is no 
reason that the relation of e-iri-o-v to •jriv-co should not 
be mentioned in this section. 

When the root-Towel is short, the mere addition of 
the syllable av is not enough, but the nasal is also 
inserted in the root and is thus doubly represented, 
fiavd-av Tvyx^-av Xa/i^-av. This nasal is apparently 
due to a repetition in the root of the sound contained 
in the following syllable. 

I have already referred (p. 138) to the connexion 
of this nasal class with the verbs in -vv-fii. This 
connexion is especially prominent in some of the 
verbs which belong to this place. The Homeric 
dialect has preserved the form tL-w-im, and therefore 
it is not impossible that ri-v-to arose out of •n^vv-a, 
and <j>6tvv-0-fo makes an older form (jjOt-vv-o) for 
^Olr-v-to not improbable. In § 318, 4, it is noticed 
how frequently we find secondary forms in the 0- 
conjugation beside the verbs in -vv-fii. In this way 
also we may explain eKav-va by the side of the verb- 
stem eKa. We may carry it back to i\a-vv-a) [cp. 
Ahxens, Formenl., p. 127], and assume the same meta- 
thesis of the V which is brought before us so plainly in 
•yovv-a = yovv-a (Latin genu-a). 

No less plainly is the internal homogeneity of all the 
nasal additions of this class displayed by the fact that 
we possess double forms which exhibit a certain varia^ 
tion on the part of language in regard to the exact form 
of the nasal syllable. Thus by the side of Zdic-v-m we 
find, in quotations of the grammarians only, SayKdva, 
which serves to combine forms like ^aivu and dfutprdva, 
the connecting-link between dfiapT-dv-o) and Kv-ve-co is 
Udv-eo by the side of 'iK-ve-o-fiai, while the Ionic 'uy-vv- 
/u.ai (KaOiyvvfiai), retained in Hippocrates, forms the 
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transition to the verbs -vv-fii (Lobeck, Technol., 209). 
So too IcT'x^dvo) (in a longer formation ia-'xavao)) by the 
side of UTT-, a/M'TT-tcrx-ve-o-fiai. The numerous verbs 
which belong to this place have been illustrated by 
Lobeck on Buttmann, Ausf. Gr., II, 64 S. 

On § 324.* 

The sixth or inchoative class is one of those possessions 
common to Greek and Latin which show how extremely 
close is the connexion existing between the two lan- 
guages.- There is, it is true, something analogous to 
it in Sanskrit. But only three verbs in that language 
form the present stem in this manner — viz., by the ad- 
dition of Uh, the regular representative of sk in Indian. 
We might therefore assume a ga-sk-d-mi corresponding 
to the Greek ^d-a-K-o) (Schleicher, Compend., 766), as 
the predecessor of ga-k' h^d-mi, 'I go,' from the root ^a= 
Greek /3a. But not merely have the sounds lost their 
original form in Sanskrit; in other respects also that lan- 
guage stands below the classical languages in regard to 
these forms. In it there is no trace of that specific mean- 
ing of the additional element which in the two classical 
languages is retained to so great an extent that the class 
is termed from it the inchoative class. The inchoative 
meaning is not only found in the verbs mostly of de- 
rivative formation which are termed inchoative in the 
stiiet sense, e.g. <yrjpd-aK-a} (cp. sen-e-sc-o), rj^d-a-K-co 
(cp. pvhe-sc-o), dva-^iw-aK-o-fiai (cp. revivi-sc-o), but 
may also be easily recognized in many others, e.g. in 
fM-fj,v^-aK-o-fj,ai, (cp. re-min-i-sc-or), d\S-ij-(TK-(d (cp. 
adole-sc-d), '^l-'^vw-ctk-w (= gno-sc-o), 8i-Sd-aK-eo the 
causative correlative of the intransitive di^sc-o. As the 
inchoative meaning consists essentially in the fact that 
the action comes to pass gradually, those present stems 
* Cp. Verhum, p. 265 ff.— Ed. 
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which denote the gradual working out of an action, e.g. 
eTri-/3a-crK-eiv, pac-i-sc-i are distinguished from the in- 
choatives in the narrower sense, which denote a gradual 
process, merely as transitive from intransitive, i.e. as 
X-a-Trj-ixi and Latin si-st-o from a-Trj-vai and stare. Thus 
therefore in-TrL-aK-w fj,e0v-cTic-(o dp-ap-l-aK-ai become 
intelligible. The reduplication found in not a few verbs 
in conjunction with the ctk is naturally to be regarded 
as an additional strengthening element, even as it is 
applied in an independent manner in the verbs in -//,i 
to form the present, and occurs here and there in the 
verbs given § 327, 14-17 (yi-yv-o-fiai irl-TTTco Tirpd-co). 
After what has been said there can scarcely be any 
doubt that this class originally comprised those verbs 
only in which it was the intention of language to denote 
in the present stem the gradual realization of an action. 
Even in those forms therefore, in which such a meaning 
can scarcely, if at all, be proved in the historical era 
of the language — e.g. ^Xco-otk-co dpw-a-K-m a-Tep-i-a-K-m, 
Latin ulc-i-sc-or — we may reasonably assume that it 
existed at an earher period. We need hardly dwell 
upon the fact that the ctk of the iteratives in -ctko-v is 
not different in nature and origin from the additional 
element in the present, and consequently the iterative 
was only an isolated preterite of this formation of the 
present. The gradual realization and the repetition of 
an action are regarded by language as nearly akin. 
Both form the opposite to the sudden incidental action 
of the aorist. This class possesses a peculiar interest for 
the student of the verb in general, because we can in 
this case prove a particular meaning for the additional 
element in the present stem. It ought however to be 
mentioned that the origin of this ctk is unknown to us ; 
the last and highest question therefore still remains 
unanswered. 
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In the mode of adding the element also, Latin and 
Greek present a high degree of similarity. We need 
only compare {g)no-sc-o {g)na-sc-or ore-sc-o with, 74- 
ryvw-a-K-M -Tn-TTpd-aK-ce ^Ki-Kkrj-a-K-to, the derivatives 
Tj^d-cTK-oi yrjpd-aK-co vfith Latin ira-sc-or, oK-i-cTK-o- 
fiai arep-i-a-K-a with Latin ap-i-sc-or pac-i-sc-or, and 
SiBd-cTK-co \d-crK-co m which a guttural is lost with 
di-sc-o, to perceive that the laws of formation are the 
same. It is a striking fact that the genius of language, 
-'—ever intent on delicate distinctions, — has separated 
the iterative forms, which in spite of their close rela- 
tionship have some peculiarities of application, from the 
inchoatives, at least in part by the connecting-vowel ; 
(TTd-iTK-ov, it is true, is formed like <j)d-crK-co, but e%-e- 
aK-ov iS-e-cTK-oi' are distinct from erTep-i-a-K-cu evp-c- 
cTK-o), and only dp-e-ffK-<o which, though elsewhere also it 
retains the e, cannot be separated from dp-ij,evo-<; ap-rto-? 
in the sense 'to accommodate one's self to' {Grundz. 
317), makes use of the connecting-vowel. This desire 
for distinction stands in my opinion by the side of the 
consistent development of the germs handed down from 
an earlier period, as a highly characteristic mark of the 
Grreek language. 

On §§ 325 and 326. 

The seventh or E-class* is evidently composed of two 
formations of quite distinct origin. But as we have 
throughout made the relation of the present stem to the 
verb-stem the basis of our arranojement, and this relation 
in the verbs before us is shown in the fact that a super- 
fluous 6 is sometimes found in one position and some- 
times in another, it was certainly allowable for practical 
purposes to bring both under one point of view. That 
formation naturally occupies the first place which in 
* Verttim, p. 370 fE.— Ed. 

L 
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unison with the classes already discussed presents the 
extended stem in the fonns of the present. With regard 
to the e, the addition of which distinguishes yafie Sokb 
Kvpe etc., as present stems from the verb-stems 7a/u. So/c 
icvp, I have already conjectured (Temp, und Modi, pp. 92, 
94) that it arose out of Jod. In my Grundz., 557, I 
have illustrated and confirmed this explanation from 
other sources. The identity of this e with the Jod of 
the I-class is most apparent in the Homeric op-e-auro 
(B 398, F 212). As e is found even outside the verb 
as the representative of an original Jod, this form, which 
belongs to the root op (ap-vv-fii), may be compared with 
Latin or-i-untur. If my view is correct, and I can see 
no reasonable objection against it, the first division of 
the seventh class presents at least in part the same ele- 
ment which characterizes the I-class. But there are 
good reasons for separating the two. Thus I could not 
maintain the same origin for the e in all the verbs of this 
class. In some it is quite as possible that the present 
stem is formed from a noun, and the rest of the tenses 
from a shorter stem. In %p«t(Tyu,ea) this is undoubtedly 
the case. The word evidently proceeds from %jOa-cri/io-9, 
and is derived from it in the same manner as ahiKe-os 
from dBiKo-';. The i became inserted in the radical 
syllable by epenthesis, on which see p. 44. Hence 
e-')(^paiafi-o-v is quite an anomalous preterite, which like 
e-TTLTv-o-v became fixed for the aorist solely because it 
was distinguished from the imperfect i-^paicrfi-e-o-v 
(cp. e-Trir-ve-o-v) as the shorter form. This origin of the 
e, which in the present case is certain and corresponds 
exactly to the origin of the same vowel in the derivative 
verbs in -ew, is at least possible in some other verbs, 
e.g. in cj)iXico (cp. ^tX,o-?), KTVir-i-co (KTinro-t), piwTe-a) 
which Lobeck on Buttmann, II, 52, traced back to 
yotTTTo-?, and Hermann, Soph. Ajac, 235, compares 
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with jactare in contradistinction to jacere. Similarly in 
ireKTew (Aristoph.) and many other verbs discussed b}' 
Lobeck, Ajax 239. Compare also Pott II =, 965 fF. 
That a formation of the present, in which that tense 
only belongs to the derivative stem and the others to the 
primitive, is not unknown in Greek is proved by the 
presents with a quoted in § 325 under n-p fortius very 
purpose, yod-co firjKa-o-fiai /ivKa-o-fiai by the side of 
e-jo-o-v /jte-fjiijic-a e-fivtc-o-v. In Latin this combination 
of two stems thus distinguished has prevailed, as is well 
known, to a very great extent — e.g. lav-a-re- (older 
lav-e~re, Xov-eiv) by the side of Idvi, son-a-re (son-e-re) 
by the side of son-ui son-i-tus, in which we cannot sup- 
pose that the long a has been dropped. For this reason 
I think it probable that the same view may be taken of 
the second or E-conjugation of the Latins, the e in which 
is confined to the present stem. Doc-ui therefore has 
not arisen out of doce-vi, any more than eSo^a out of 
iSoKTjaa, but in Latin as in Greek the forms without e 
are to be regarded as the verb-stems, those with e as 
extended forms, and therefore confined to the present 
stem; Vanicek {Latein. Schulgr., § 187) has also 
arranged these verbs on this theory; and the arguments 
which have been brought forward on the other side have 
not convinced me that we are in the wrong. After what 
has been said, sufiicient reason appears to have been 
given for the separation of the presents extended with 
e as a distinct class. The division and arrangement of 
the phenomena of language ought not to be guided 
exclusively by our conjectures about their origin; but 
above all by the evidence of the facts before us. And 
there is no question that everything which comes under 
discussion here was gathered up by the instinct of lan- 
guage under the interchange of verbs in -ew and -w. 
The second division of this class is of quite a distinct. 
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kind. Here the e comes before us as a vowel uniting 
the stem and the additional elements of tense-formation. 
In many cases therefore it is simply an auxiliary or 
connecting vowel. Buttmann taking a similar view, 
classed together (II, 56) the epic perfects, op-mp-e-Tui, 
(t 377, 524) and <i«-97x-6-^6Vo-9 (E 364, S 29), to which 
may be added ap-r]p-e-ixevo-<; in Apollonius Rhod. In 
many of the verbs belonging to this division we can feel 
the need of such a vowel, just as e is always inserted 
in forming the future of certain verbs (cp. Airens, 
Formenlehre, p. 119 ; Miiller and Lattmann, p. 102), es- 
pecially after p in the stems ip Top, after \ in ^ovK 6ek 
fieX, after nasals in /lev vefi, after double consonants 
d\e^ ai^ a')(6 e^ .oXiaO Sap9 /SXacrr ' alad dfiapr 
epp fieXX irepB d\6!, and even in dental stems like alS 
€v8 (cp. evcrco from eiito) ktjS psS ver the formation of 
the tenses gains in clearness by the addition, in so far as 
a number of phonetic changes are thus avoided. There 
are also many anomalies in verbs of other classes which 
may without difficulty be brought under the same point 
of view, e.g. i/j,-'^/j,-e-Ka XoF-e-acra o/j,-a)fi'0-Tai (cp. 
Lobeck, Elementa II, III, LeskiOTi, Studien II, 120), 
iS-ijB-o-Tai, and iS-'^S-Q-Ka, and the Homeric aorist from 
Trep-vrj-p,!,, e-7rep-a-eraa (§ 312 D, e). In the first 
instance the inserted vowel may have been universally 
short. But in the E-stems the resemblance to the 
vowel-stems in e was too close to be always avoided. 
The vowel is still short in yev-e-cn^ (cp. gen-e-trix), but 
long in r^ev-ri-ero-fiai 'ye-<yev-7]-p,ai. A great number of 
these forms also are evidently of no great antiquity, es- 
pecially those in which the present stem becomes a new 
verb-stem by the addition of e; ^oaK-rj-a-w Kad-il^-rj- 
aofiai (Plato) wf-9;-cra KXaiijcreg fieW-rj-aca e-jxv^-'q-aa 
m(^el\-7]-Ka TVirr-rj-a-co (Aristoph.). This convenient 
analogy appears to have been an especial favourite in 
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the conversational language of Attica. It was aided 
without doubt in some cases by the desire to avoid con- 
fusion ; thus we have ol-^aofiai by the side of oiaofxai 
(<f)ipa)), eppriaoa by the side of epw, fieKkrjaw by the side 
of fieKoi, herjaw (from hefrjaai) by the side of hrjaa, 
a')(dkaoiiai, by the side of a^ofiai (a^m), ifiu'xea-dfiTiv 
(jjid'xpfiat) beside e/xa^dfiriv (jidaa-co), fiaO-^-crofiat by 
the side of p/rjcropMi {p-^Sofiai,), and /xdaco (fiaito), irairjao) 
{iraiai) beside iralaco (Trai'^to). [Op. Pott, Et. Forsch II ', 
957.] Any one who wishes to follow further the spread 
of these aftergrowths must include the formation of 
nouns in his researches, the vowel being equally com^ 
mon there. 

On § 327. 

This last or anomalous class also comprises very 
various elements. But a further division of the material 
is hardly compatible with the rec^uirements of instruc- 
tion. From a scientific point of view two principal 
divisions may certainly be distinguished. To the first 
belong those verbs the stems of which can be connected 
phonetically. Among these may be counted the first 
seven of the verbs given in this section (alp-i-o) epx-o- 
fiat epS-o) e<T6i-(o 67r-o-/iat e;\;-a) liia-'^-w), and further 
9, 10 (TTao-p^a) TTtV-G)), and the five last (elirov yiyvofMat, 
TTtTTTM TiTpdeo i-av(o), in which reference is made in the 
text of the Grammar to the connexion existing between 
the different forms. Thus in the last mentioned the 
present stem appears as a reduplicated verb-stem. 
Nothing is more intelligible than that yL-yvo-fiai as well 
as the Latin gi-gn-o has arisen out of the root <yev and 
in the same manner iri-'irr-a) out of the root ttst. The 
roots are clearly to be seen in i-yev-o-fiTjv and the Doric 
e-TTET-o-v. In regard to the second verb the Latin 
pet-e-re deserves notice. Like the old Latin gen-i-tur 
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(Cic, de Orat., II, § 141) it arises immediately from the 
pure root. That pet-e-re a.nd '7reg--elv and also -Trer-e-a-dai, 
are identical in orio-in is shown in Grundz. 198. In 
many instances .efiireaetv is synonymous -vidth impetere, 
impetum facere, e.g. II. 624. The a in ire-irrco-Ka is 
explained by the e of the Homeric Tre-Trre-a)? to which it 
stands in the same relation as eh-rj^-o-Ka to eh-rih-e-a- 
fiat,. Without douht the effort to distinguish the notions 
of ' flying ' and ' falling ' has helped in the selection of 
the 0-sound [cp. irrcocrK and Trrijo-t?, irTartKO^ and 
TTTijTiKo'i]. Tt-T/jo-ft) ncods no further explanation. The 
stem rpa stands to rep {rep-e-Tpo-v rep-e-a Latin ter-o 
ter-e-hra) as fivrj (jiifMvijaKai) to fiev {fieixova), Tfir) 
(jfjirjaK) to Tefi (refivai). Another form of the shortest 
kind is presented to us in the Homeric rop-elv. — In the 
Homeric l-av-as the stem, which begins with a vowel, is 
reduplicated simply by t as in t-r)-p,i, and more exactly 
still va.i-aXK-a> {Grundz. 502). The root is af {Grundz. 
361). Hence af-6-o"a (a-e-<ra) as Xof-6-o-(7a. In Odyssey 
X 261, a rhapsody allowed to be of late origin, we do 
indeed find the aorist lavaai, but the derivation of the 
word from the root aF is as little affected by this form 
as the derivation of hl-hm-ixi from the root ho by the 
occurrence of an isolated future hihai-aco. Thus in the 
conjugation in w we have a residuum, by no means 
inconsiderable, of that addition to the present which was 
more plainly marked in the verbs in -p^i. If-cr;)^-© also — ■ 
the stronger form of the present ex-'>> quoted under 
No. 6 — is apparently to be traced back to the same 
principle of formation inasmuch as it stands for crt-cr^-&), 
t-o-%-(B. 

In the remaining verbs the phonetic changes are less 
clear. A middle point in which the stems alpe and eX 
meet has been found in the Cretan a^aiXtjaea-Oai, 
{Grundz., II, 509). A¥e may assume a root fap which 
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alternates with FeX. The present therefore was pro- 
bably in the first instance Fap-i-o) after the analogy of 
the I-class. From the penultimate the o passed into the 
stem-syllable.— The way in which such forms as epS-oi 
and pi^-w may be connected could be pointed out eveh 
in the Grammar, no phonetic changes being involved 
beyond those mentioned in the chapter on sounds. The 
same holds good of eirofiai and exa>- With regard to 
the first a word may be added on the aorist i-air-o-fnjv. 
The Homeric forms e-a-ir-io-fiai i-enr-e-crOai show that 
the syllable 6 was originally considered part of the 
stem, and therefore we have here to do with a redu- 
plicated aorist in which e stands for ere as in the 
perfect e-errrj-Ka. But in the Attic period the e was 
confounded with the augment and therefore dropped 
except in the indicative : cnrwfiai, (nrea-dai. Of the 
forms belonging to e^^a), o;^-&)«:-a deserves notice. It 
is regarded as an Attic reduplicated perfect, and stands 
therefore for 6x-o)X-o- [cp. ot%-tu«:-a.] with a change of 
the second aspirate into the corresponding tenuis [cp. 
a-co-drj-Ti]. — The irregularities of ttiVo) are merely so 
far difficult as the change of a hard vowel into t is usual 
in Greek only before a double consonant. For this 
reason the stems iro and tti could not be explained in 
the Grammar. The ^olic ■ttw-v-co by the side of rrri-v-Q), 
and still more the forms of the kindred languages 
quoted in Grundzuge, I, 263 leave no doubt that the 
soft vowel has arisen out of the hard one. 

Three verbs, ep-x-o-fiao ird-crx-o) and fii-ay-a have 
the common characteristic that the additional element 
in the present stands in connexion with the inchoative 
class. If we compare ep-x-o-f^au with the stem i\-v-6, 
we perceive at once that ep and e\ are identical. As 
then we have good reason to regard p as the older 
sound when it alternates with X, we shall assume ip as 
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the root, whicli corresponds to the Sanskrit ar 'to go ' 
{Grundz., II, 503, 654). From this may be formed an 
inchoative present ip-a-K-o-/jLai, which again corresponds 
exactly to the Sanskrit ar-kh, i.e. ar-sk, a form, accord- 
ing to the Petersburg Dictionary, found, like ipx, only 
in the present stem. How the combination o-% is some- 
times changed to a/c, and them deprived of the sigma 
in the press of accumulated consonants, is shown in 
detail in the places cited above.. But the stem eX also 
was not used as a verb without alteration. First of allj 
it took {he additional vowel v which we see very 
frequently in combination with X, and with this we find 
it Jinited in tt/so^-jjX.v-to-? eir-TjXv-^. Then was added 
that 6, which serves in a number of old forms to coin 
peculiar tense-stems (§ 338 D), and frequently, e.g. 
in iepy-a-0-o-v, rjiivv-a-O-o-v is affixed, as here, to a 
vowel added to the verb. "We mentioned this 6 above 
while speaking of the weak passive stem (p. 134). In the 
stem eXvO, which thus arose, the auxiliary vowel is of a 
peculiar nature. Sometimes it is organically lengthened 
like a radical vowel, e.g. iXev-aofiai, eLKrjKovOa, some- 
times, on the other hand, it is thrown out, as in the 
Attic ^XOov. — 7ra-cr%-(B, beside the stems irad and 'irevd, 
has been frequently derived from TraO-tTK-w. The 
aspirate, it was thought, which was dropped before a, 
became united as the spiritus asper to the k in the next 
syllable. But elsewhere we frequently find that the 
sibilants are able of themselves to exercise an aspirating 
power {<T<p6'yiyo'; beside 0-7767709). Hence the explana- 
tion given is doubtful, and the more so as it is probable 
(see Grundz. 653) that the 6 in TraO is an additional 
element. We are led, therefore, to a root ira with a 
secondary form ttsv (cp. 7a 761/, ra rev), from which by 
the addition of 6, we have 7ra-9 -jrev-d, and by the 
addition of (tk, ira-aK, and with peculiar aspiration 
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Tra^fTX- — Finally in regard to /At-o-7-a), the Latin misc-eo 
makes a connexion between the a-y and the character- 
istic letters of the inchoative class probable. In this 
case, without doubt owing to some indistinct analogy 
with forms like /Mtyrjvai ixuy-vv-fxi, the medial takes the 
place of the tenuis. 

We have now only to say a few words on those verbs 
belonging to this class which mark the highest degree 
of irregularity, inasmuch as in them two or more 
entirely distinct stems are combined into one verb. 
These are but five in number : viz. 4. eaOLw 8. opdco 11. 
Tpex-w 12. <j)ep-(o 13. el-wov. The phenomenon as a 
whole is of peculiar interest to the student. It causes 
us to throw a glance at the abundance of verb-stems 
which the older language possessed to express nearly 
related notions. Even the pupil can be made to under- 
stand that, speaking strictly, in all these cases several 
defective verb-stems of slightly different rtieaning 
mutually supply each other's deficiencies, so as to form 
one idea, rpix-to e-Spa/jL-o-v are related to each other 
in the same manner as if we were to say ' I walk ' 
(present), ' I ran ' (past) ; ecrOico e-(f>ar/-o-v as ' I feast,' 
'I ate up.' Occasionally we can succeed with the aid 
of comparison in discovering the particular sense which 
was originally proper to the separate stems. I have 
attempted to do this especially in regard to the roots ftS 
(IBelv), oTT {oi^ofiau), and Fop (opdv), which supplement 
each other, in Grundz. 95 ff. ; and Tobler in Kuhn's 
Zeitschr., IX, p. 241 ft", has examined this remarkable 
phenomenon in a manner substantially agreeing with 
my view. He places it very happily on the same 
level with the irregularities in comparatives {ar/a66<; 
/SeXriaiv, bonus melior optimus). It cannot be mere 
accident that language has fixed on one of the many 
roots which it possesses for the present stem, and on 
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another for the aorist stem. If the primary notion 
of the root vid was, as I believe that I have shown 
that it was, that of the discovering, perceiving look, 
that root was especially adapted to denote the moment- 
ary act (conspicere) expressed by iSelv, while the root 
Fop — which recurs in our ' ware ' ('to be ware of), and 
in the Greek mpa — in the primitive use of the root as 
seen in the Homeric eVt opovrai (Od. 7 471, ^ 104), inl 
opwpei (II. T" 112), no less than in ovpo<; ' watchman,' 
denoted the cautious watchful look, and moreover in 
the derivative opd-co, which presupposes a noun opa, was 
thoroughly adapted to express the continuous action of 
the present stem. 

We pass on now to the several verbs of this category. 
'So. 4 eaOioi obviously goes back to two distinct stems 
only, eh and iad can be brought into connexion 
phonetically. The second form is increased by that 6, 
which We find also in the present stem of ■TfXij-d-co 
wpij-d-a. The Homeric ecr-O-co is in ea-di-co increased 
by the iota of the I-class. It is a noticeable instance 
of the agreement between the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages that the root eS, which the Latins inflect in many 
forms without the connecting vowel es-t es-tis es-sem, 
presents in Greek at least one form inflected in the 
same manner — the Homeric eB-fievai. — The root (j)ay, 
on the other hand, is analogous to the Sanskrit bha§ 
' to divide,' from which springs hhagas, portio ( Grundz. 
Ill), so that we have a similar transition of meaning to 
that found in Sat? (Et. Ba 'to divide'), unless we suppose 
that the yet more concrete notion of ' breaking ' is the 
primary one. This would agree very well with the use 
of the Indian words bhaff, and hhafig. 

In regard to No. 8 little need be added to what has 
been said. The root ott in the first instance stands side 
by side with the Latin oculus. The original /c-sound is 
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to be seen in the gloss quoted by Hesychius okkov 
6(j)OaKfjL6v, and in the changed form caused by the 
influence of the adjacent c in oa-a-e (=6«t-e), ocrcro/jMt 
( = oK-i-o-fjiai) ; see further Grundz. 423. — The com- 
parison of the liindred languages leads to no certain 
conclusions concerning the stems TjOe% and Bpefj, (No. 
11); but in regard to the verb-stems signifj'ing 'to 
bear ' we find at least a number of points worthy of 
notice {Grundz. 102, 281, 288). Thus the root ^ep is 
found only in the present stem in both the classical 
languages, and in both occasionally without a connect- 
ing vowel, ipep-re = fer-te. The stem evejK, on the 
other hand, is elsewhere found only in the Sclavo- 
Lithuanian branch of language, and there merely in 
the form Eccl. Sclav, nes (Lith. nesz)^a. form not 
surprising to those acquainted with the phonetic laws 
of that language. The Latins seized upon the root tul 
( = Sanskrit tul, G-reek ra\ rXd) to fill up the defects 
of the root cf)ep. The origin of the future otcreo is as yet 
a matter of conjecture, nothing certain having come to 
light. 

Of the three stems given in No. 13, ip and pe are 
only phonetically different. Both unite in the root Fep, 
with which Latin ver-b-um could be compared «ven in 
the grammar (cp. Grundz. 320). The root fevr from 
which arose eVo? elrrov = Fe-Feir-o-v, has, like ott, a 
specifically Greek tt, to which c in Latin corresponds: 
hence Fo-yfr ^ vox, ocra-a = FoKJa {Grundz. 419). We 
may assume ' to shout,' ' shout out ' as the original 
meaning of this root, which again was obviously well 
adapted to express the aoristic action. To these may 
be added a fourth stem, quite distinct froni all three — 
the Homeric a-eir, the kindred words to which are given 
in Grundz. 426. Here also the primary sound was a 
guttural, as is shown by old Latin insece = evueire. By 
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syncope we get the aorist evi-a-Tr-o-v. The imperative 
e-a-TT-e-Te is most naturally explained as reduplicated = 
o"e-o"7r-e-Te. 

Further, in a certain sense the verbs here collected 
do not exhaust the mixed class. As in Latin {e)suin 
■fui esse is compounded of the two roots es (Greek e?) 
and fu (Greek <pv), so we may join eljxl, 'icpvv ire^vKa 
or '^k'^ova together in Gi'eek. There is only this dis- 
tinction, that for the Greek forms of the aorist and 
perfect there is a present found in common use, whereas 
fuam and the like belong to the archaisms of Latin. — 
The three verbs also, which signify to strike, ira'uo 
TraTaaaco and Tfk'ijap'a} mutually supplement each other 
inasmuch as the first' two are used especially in the 
present stem of the active, 'the third in the perfect 
and passive stem ireTfKrj'ya, i'rrXrp/'qv. But the relation 
between the three is not so fixed and radical that they 
could be included in the Grammar. 

On § 328. 

The preference of the Greeks for the form of the 
future middle over the active occurred to Buttmann as a 
noticeable fact. In Ausf. Gr., II, 85 he collected fifty- 
three primitive and fourteen denominative verbs, in which 
the future is middle in form and active in meaning. 
This number has been raised by Kriiger (§ 39, 12) to 
seventy-seven from the Attic authors only, including 
however the verbs which alternate between an active and 
middle future form. Buttmann was of opinion ' that this 
phenomenon was one of the peculiarities of the middle 
generally, rather than the future. In the older language 
from Homer downwards, the middle is frequently used 
for the active without any distinction of meaning.' 
This view stands in connexion with an incorrect notion 
of the older Greek language which Buttmann regarded 
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as wanting in definiteness and development. We can 
by no means assent to it ; on the contrary, the older 
period is just that in which it is most impossible to 
regard the middle signification as something separable 
from the middle form. Kriiger therefore very properly 
strikes out another path, observing quite correctly that 
most of the verbs which come under this head ' denote 
an expression of bodily or intellectual power,' and con- 
sequently ' the middle form is not at variance with 
the meaning.' In § 266 I have referred in a similar 
manner to the signification of these verbs. It is true 
that I have only noticed the 'bodily activity,' my 
reason being that I am in that place discussing only 
the so-called regular verbs, i.e. the verbs of the first 
four classes. The expression of 'intellectual force' is 
denoted almost exclusively by verbs which like <yi^va)<Tica) 
fiavOdvta ■irda-'xa belong to other classes. It is without 
doubt a happy idea to combine the middle future of 
active meaning with that kind of middle which 
Kriiger calls ' dynamic,' and I call ' subjective ' or 
'internal' (§ 480). For in this usage less than any 
other is it possible to separate the middle sharply from 
the active. It depends on but a sKght difference in 
the shade of thought whether an action is regarded as 
purely external, or as one proceeding from the power 
of the subject in any other than the ordinary sense. 
For the same reason active and middle forms are 
interchanged in Homer, even outside the future, in 
ways far more various, as has been shown at length by 
I. Bekker, Monatsber. der Berl. Ak. 1864, p. 12. The 
only doubt is whether in some verbs other usages of 
the middle are not more in point, especially the indirect 
or dative middle (§ 479) ; oi|royu.(zt aKova-ofiai, as well as 
the Homeric opa/iai, IMadai, and the common Greek 
ai(r6dvofj,ai otofiai airoKavaoiJLai, eSofiai ttlo/JiM like 
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TepirofjMb earcdofiai, evco'xio/iai are certainly explained 
more simply from the latter than the former. Here 
language appears occasionally to have regarded the 
action as one which the subject allows to take place of 
itself. But at the same time it is certainly no mere 
accident that this shade of representation is to be found 
to an especial degree in the future. As the future 
depends less on the volition of the subject, it is 
natural to denote a future action as one which is 
allowed to take place of itself, rather than' one directly 
called forth. The verb-root jd also, which we recog- 
nized as an element in the formation of the future, 
denotes merely the intention ; and it is not an insig- 
nificant fact, that the intransitive werden serves in 
German for the auxiliary verb of both the passive 
and future. 

, On § 329. 

In roots, in which an alternation is found between 
the transitive and intransitive meaning, it is a striking 
fact that the intransitive is evidently the earlier. This 
is • clear from the simple fact that it is found in the 
tense-stems of older formation, whereas the transitive 
force occurs in the present and the compound tense- 
stems. We shall certainly not be wrong in assuming 
that in the present stem i-a-ra {=a-i-a-Ta) the change from 
the notion of ' standing ' to that of ' placing ' was not 
uninfluenced by the redupHcation, in regard to which 
it is noticeable that the same signification is found 
accompanied by the same phonetic element in Latin 
sisto. As an aorist for this notion of placing the later 
form arfja-ai was adopted, crTrjvai having been given 
up to the older intransitive meaning. 



CHAPTEE XIIl. 

DERIVATION. 

On this chapter as a whole I may here repeat the 
words which I have used on the subject in another 
place {Zeitschr.f. d. 6. Gymn., 1856, p. 13fF.). 'Deriva- 
tion is rarely made a special subject of continuous 
instruction. Yet it is not therefore out of place in the 
Grammar. For when the accidence can be regarded as 
thoroughly mastered, the teacher will frequently find an 
opportunity, in explaining an author, to refer to this 
chapter, and by the help of the material here collected 
to induce the pupil to avail himself of the leading prin- 
ciples of derivation in order to facilitate and strengthen 
his knowledge of the Greek vocabulary.' I believe that 
I am not wrong in maintaining that the knowledge of 
the vocabulary is a greater difficulty in learning Greek 
than the acquaintance with the forms and their usages. 
And owing to the excellent lexicons now in existence to 
help him, the student is very easily led to entertain the 
notion that a word is a thing on which it is possible to 
have recourse at any moment to the dictionary. Against 
such a purely external conception — which only en- 
courages idleness — we have to contend. The pupil 
must regard a given word not merely as a word, but 
as a structure of speech iinited to others by stem and 
termination, no less than the grammatical forms. It is 
true that etymology, when driven to excess, is a great 
evil, and to neglect other subjects in favour of it would 
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be very absurd.' Nevertheless, here as elsewhere the 
understanding may be allowed to assist the memory in 
acquiring the vocabulary, though less regularly, and in 
a manner which must depend entirely on the good sense 
of the tutor. In the later editions of my Grammar I 
have also sought to call attention to this part of instruc- 
tion, by always comparing the formation of nouns, when 
explaining the verb. But it must be borne in mind 
that in the noun the terminations are the important 
part, whereas in the verb the root and stem form the 
starting-point and aim of our explanations. 

To be exhaustive or complete was obviously quite 
beyond my purpose in this place, and in the first section 
also, which treats of the simple formation of words, it 
was no less impossible within the brief hmits here allowed 
to make any strong distinction between form and mean- 
ing. On the whole, the derivation, especially of nouns, 
is still a much neglected part of grammar, which even 
in a severely scientific sense requires a thorough 
revision. Valuable collections and comparisons are to 
be found in the works of Bopp (Vol. Ill), Schleicher 
{Compendium), Pott {Etymol. Forsch,, 1st ed., vol. II), 
Leo Meyer {Vergl. Gram, des Gr. und Lat. Band 2) ; 
while with regard to the Greek language in particular, 
this subject has been treated by Lobeck especially with 
the accurate and comprehensive learning peculiar to 
him ; and his work cannot be left out of sight, even by 
those who differ from him in aim and method. In the 
second edition of Kuhner's Ausfuhrliche Gram/matih also 
this section (I, 690 ff.) is comparatively copious. Still 
this is a subject in which it is very rarely possible to see 
to the bottom ; and since, for suoh an insight, it is of the 
first importance to regard the phenomena of language 
from a general point of view, I approached the subject 
of derivation chiefly from that direction in my treatise 
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De nominum Grcecorum formatione (Berlin 1842). More 
especially I have there shown how impossible it is to 
speak of any one original specific meaning in regard to 
the numerous suffixes used in the formation of words ; 
that, on the contrary, the different use of suffixes, 
originally distinguished only by the slightest shade of 
meaning, grew up by degrees in language, aided chiefly 
by the distinction of gender. Those categories of mean- 
ing therefore in which I have arranged my materials, 
with a view to teaching at school, are all of later date, 
and though necessary to the learner for acquiring a 
knowledge of the language in its fullest development, 
must not be supposed to have existed in the sense of 
language from the first. The object also of this whole 
chapter which is intended to be nothing more than a 
brief conspectus, did not permit me to give any more 
detailed description of the classes introduced, otherwise 
I should have had much to add on the changes which 
the several categories of meaning undergo. Thus, even 
a transient glance will show that the classes of words 
placed under B {JSomina aetionis) and C (Nouns denot- 
ing the result of an action) have many points of mutual 
contact, and in the selection of examples this has been 
pointed out, at least to some extent. For instance, 
among the nomina aetionis we find Secr/xo?, which speak- 
ing accurately can only belong to this category so far 
as it denotes 'binding,' but so far as it means 'that 
which binds,' or ' is bound,' belongs rather to the nouns 
which denote the result of an action (§ 343). The 
Homeric form of the plural Beafia-Ta (§ 175 D) there- 
fore corresponds more accurately to the meaning of the 
word than the masculine form used in the singular. On 
the other hand, yei/o? is not confined to the meaning 
of what is ' created ' or 'born,' but encroaches on the 
meaning of yeveai';, ' birth,' ' origin,' to which is added 

M 
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also the collective application of the word to all that is 
torn — 'race.' The difficulty which stands in the way 
of a really satisfactory explanation of derivation is owing 
in a great measure to the changeable nature of all these 
categories, which, without rendering it absolutely im- 
possible for ns to maintain a few leading distinctions, 
checks the enquiry into details at every step, especially 
as in many respects we are still without any thoroughly 
certain starting-point. In this respect almost everything 
is yet to be done for science. Not till the various Indo- 
Germanic languages have been investigated in a com- 
prehensive manner, not merely with regard to sounds, 
but also with a delicate observation of the meanings of 
words, shall we be able to go further. Nothing what- 
ever is gained by hastily identifying suffixes which are 
only partially similar. On the contrary, at present very 
little is possible beyond a careful comparison of pheno- 
mena easily connected in sound and usage. As a useful 
help for Greek derivation I jnay here mention Pape's 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der Griechischen Sprache zur 
Uebersicht der Wortbildung nach den Endsilhen geordnet 
(Berlin 1836), and Schwabe, De Diminutivis Grcecis et 
Latinis (Gissse 1859) — in its way a pattern of what an 
essay on a special subject should be. 

Or, § 353. 

The derivative verbs are so arranged that the three 
most common classes are placed at the beginning. 
The common origin of the verbs in -ow -aui -eco from 
the form in -ajdmi, which is preserved in Sanskrit, has 
been already mentioned more than once. The dis- 
tinction of vowels was certainly in the first instance 
not irregular. With Schleicher (Compend., 353), and 
Grassmann {Ztschr., XI, 94), I regard the vowel a 
as the final vowel of a noun-stem ; but -jdmi, as has 
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been already shown, as an auxiliary verb, originally 
meaning ' I go.' If therefore we assume an Indo- 
Germanic tima-jd-mi to correspond to the Greek Tuiid-ai, 
the former would mean, literally, ' 1 go honour.' Tima 
is here assumed as a noun-stem, like Greek rt/xo.. ISo 
far as the meaning is concerned, we must, it is true, 
from the first ascribe to the verb 'going,' the power 
of denoting the idea of 'production,' 'operation,' just 
as we see the intransitive cna pass into larrjfM, and 
inchoative verbs, e.g. /3ao-«:a), pass into causative. Thus 
then this very signification ' I bring into honour' was 
retained for TifidoD, while in other verbs the intransitive 
idea of being 'busied about something' became pro- 
minent. Now when the original a was divided, and 
separate A and 0-declensions began to be formed in 
Greek, it was natural that the same vowel should occur 
in the noun-stems, and the verb-stems derived from 
them. Thus, in the first instance, we may take it as 
a universal rule that only verbs in -aw should be formed 
from noun-stems in a, and only verbs in oco from noun- 
stems in o. Moreover this relation of the noun-stems 
and verb-stems will actually be found to preponderate 
greatly in the language as it has come down to us. 
For this reason, formations like fiicrOo-co Tt/^d-a) are 
put first in the examples given ; but at the same time 
a few are added in which noun and verb differ, e.g. 
700-0) ^r]fj,i6-ci>. The verbs in -ew occupy an indifferent 
position since e is as far removed from o as from a. 
But it is undeniable that in many cases the original 
rule has not been retained. Not merely is a different 
vowel found in verb and noun, but we even find a 
vowel in the verb, which is quite unknown in the 
noun-stem, e.g. irvp-o-w, hrjpi-a^ojMai, Icnop-e-o). Many 
reasons may be given in explanation of this anomaly ; 
thus in some instances it is easy to suppose that the 
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stem retained in the verb was at a certain period of 
the language in use by the side of the noun-stem. 
But it is very doubtful whether we are always justi- 
fied in making this assumption. Endings which fre- 
quently occur easily acquire an independent existence 
in language. Verbs in -em -aw were so common that 
they were derived by extended analogy from noun- 
stems in which the elements of the derivative did not 
really exist. In this respect, as usual, Latin is even 
less consistent than Greek. The Latin verbs in -are 
(^ari) correspond to those in -aco and -ocu, so that we 
not only have corondre from corona, but also domindri 
from dominus. Nevertheless I think it probable that 
at an earlier period of the language, Latin also pos- 
sessed an 0-conjugation to correspond to the 0-decIen- 
^ion. But this has been preserved only in a few verbal 
adjectives like cegrd-tu-s ; from which we may, without 
difficulty, go back to a form cegro-e-re ' to make sick' ; 
to which cegro-tu-s stood in the same relation as laa- 
To-i to lao-co. And since the old o in Latin often 
passes into u, we may without difficulty regard ndsu-tu-s, 
cinctu-tu-s, versu-tu-s, as similar forms ; and perhaps, 
compare even argu-er-e with argu-tu-s to a Greek apyo-m 
(from a/jyo? 'bright'), though, it is true, the form does 
not occur. This subject is carried out further in my 
essay ' Ueber die Spuren einer lateinischen 0-conjugation^ 
in the Symbola Philologorum Bonnensium, I, p. 269 £F. 
In the other leading classes of derivative verbs, that 
example is placed first, which gives the type, as for 
instance in the seventh section arifjuaiv-m from the stem 
a-rj/iaT. After what has been already said on these 
formations of the present, it is hardly worth while to 
remark that a-rifiaiv-w stands for a-r}/iav-jco. The Jod 
belongs to the verbal element ; a-rj/Mav is the noun- 
stem crrj/jLar in an apparently older form. In the same 
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manner 6vofiaiv-a> is from an older stem ovo/nav, pre- 
served in Latin nomen, Sanskrit and Gothic ndman, 
and which also may be seen in vdovvfjiv-o-^ among other 
words. For herej as in the instance just quoted from 
Latin, v has replaced the older o (cp. ava>vvfio-<;, crvv- 
tovvfio-<;), so that vrj-ovvfivo-<; corresponds to Latin 
i-gnominu-s, which is the hypothetical stem-word from 
i-gnominia. 

With regard to composition, I have put together 
the most essential rules as briefly as possible. Owing 
to the extraordinary abundance of compounds especially 
in the poets, this portion of grammar- is of peculiar 
importance in Greek, and cannot be omitted even in 
school-instruction without endangering the accurate 
perception of Homeric epithets, and many highly 
poetical pictures in the Tragedians. Besides the compre- 
hensive works already frequently quoted the following 
deserve especial notice for this division : J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik, Vol. II, esp. p. 969 ff"., where 
valuable materials for Greek are discussed from the 
author's point of view ; Ferd. Justi, Ueber die Zu- 
sammensetzung cler Nomina in den Indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Gott. 1861), a work distinguished by the 
most comprehensive learning, which must form . the 
starting-point for any more detailed researches of the 
future, even though we cannot entirely agree with 
the views on which it is based ; Lobeck, Parerga ad 
Ph'ynichum, where some of the fundamental laws of 
composition in Greek are established for the first time, 
and many details discussed in a masterly manner. 

On § 354. 

' A noun standing fiist in a compound appears in the f onn of its 
stem: &(iTv-ydTuv,xopo-itSA<rKa\o-s, craKh-ir aXos.' 

' Consonant stems are usually united to the second part hy the con- 
necting-TOwel o; &vbpi.avT-OTrot6-s, irarp-o-KTivo-s ; <j>v(n-o-\6yo-s, and 
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it regularly stands in place of a in the stem : ri/xepo-dpofw-s. The o is 
dropped before vowels, xop-Wo-Sj but remains where the word origin- 
ally began with a digamma STj^ioepyo-s (Homeric), S^riiuovpyos (Attic).' 

Even the mere fact that in the first part of a com- 
pound the simple word-stem occurs in its pure form is 
of the greatest importance in giving a correct insight 
into the formation of language. Could this one fact 
have been recognized, a number of errors would have 
been avoided even before the remodelling of the modern 
science of language. Here the stems are clearly to 
be seen ; the knowledge of which alone makes the 
declension of nouns intelligible. — By the manner also 
in which the two parts of the compound are joined 
together, we may illustrate important traits in the 
history of language. In this relation the consonantal 
stems show a strong inclination to provide themselves 
with a vowel, or in other words to pass over into 
the analogy of the vowel-stems. The vowel by which 
the stem is thus increased,* was in the first instance 
the short a. This a is retained in some words un- 
changed : KW-d-fivoa (II. $ 394), TroS-d-viirrpo-v 
(Od. o- 504) ; but as a rule it passed into o : kvv-o- 
Ke<^a\o-<; iroS-o-KaKT), And as the same o by the force 
of a gradually extending analogy became the regular 
representative even of the a of the A-declension, e.g. 
in fiova-o-fjLijrmp, and became attached also to stems in t 
and V, it is the vowel which is almost universally to be 

* In this sense the expression ' connecting -vowel ' could certainly 
be justified in a school-grammar. That I regard this vowel neither 
as a purely phonetic element, after the manner of the auxiliary vowels, 
nor as dynamic, to which view J. Grimm inclined (^Gr. II, 403), inas- 
much as he explained the ' composition-vowel ' as the distinguishing 
mark of 'genuine' composition, is sufficiently clear from the text. — 
Much connected vrith this subject is examined with industry, though 
not without an admixture of rash hypotheses, by Eioh. Eoediger in 
his work Be ^riorum, membrorwm. in nominibvs grcEcis compositis con- 
formatymcfin"-'-''- Leipsig 1866. 
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looked for in the syllable whrch lies between the two 
component stems — 'the composition-vowel/ as J. Grimm 
calls it. But by another somewhat neglected formation 
we are led back in the compounds to the old a, which 
from the original Identity of the hard vowels (p. 31) 
must always be regarded as the precursor of o or e. 
The Epic poets with whom words must be made to suit 
the metre have a whole series of compounds in which t) 
represents o, and this not only in A-stems in which the 
fact would be less remarkable, e.g. ft.oi.prj-yevrj'i (only in 
vocative fiotpT]yevi<;, II. P 182), but even in 0-stems : 
ver)yein^<; e\a<^?;-/3oXo-?, and after consonantal stems : 
aldp^-yeveTTi-'; ev-ij-yevj;?. This variation is evidently 
due to the desire to gain a long syllable. But the o is 
not, as we should have expected, lengthened into a, but 
into Tj. This points back to a condition of language in 
which o and rj were still united in an original a. For 
the same reason we find occasionally in the same place 
an o, e.g. dpeTd-X6yo-<; iroXefid-SoKot; (Pindar) a-raSui- 
Bpofio-'; (Inscripp.). Thus then this fact in the compo- 
sition of words establishes and confirms important traits 
in the history of sounds ; and also shows us at the same 
time how in the course of the formation of languages, 
peculiar analogies arose, which were no longer under- 
stood even by the genius of language, if we may say so, 
and yet were retained with peculiar tenacity. 

Other peculiarities which occur may be arranged 
under three heads. 1. We have a number of old forms 
in which the composition- vowel is rejected : irvy-tidxo-'s 
(Od.) fieXay ')(poirj^ (Od.) Trvp-^opo-?. These forma- 
tions are not actually denoted in § 354 as irregular, 
inasmuch as aaKe';-7ra\o^ (cp. e'7r69/8oX,o9 ae7ui,<;^6po^ 
<pCi>a-(j>6po<;), is there quoted in proof of the fact that 
stems are found in their pure state in composition. 
They are only so far uncommon as in the course of 
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time the vowels mentioned above passed into general 
use. 2. We find all kinds of abbreviations in the first 
word-stem, especially in those compounds with sigma- 
stems, in which they are treated exactly as 0-stems : 
reiyp-jiaxla Kpeo-'7ra)\r]-<;* 3. We find case-termina- 
tions at the close of the first of the two component 
stems ; sometimes the genitive : ovBevo's-copo-'; (II. 
178), sometimes, and far more frequently, the dative, 
Sovpi-d\o)TO-<; K'r]pecr(7l,-<f)6pr]ro-<; (II. 527) /crjpi- 
T/se^'s (Hesiod.) ; and the closely-allied locative IIuXoi- 
'^evrj^ (II. B 54). Since it is essential to the nature 
of composition that two word-stems should be combined 
into a whole, without further defining their mutual 
relations, J. Grimm rightly names these compounds 
' improper.' They are, to a certain extent, amphibious 
forms, which stand on the boundary between synthetic 
and syntactic combination. 

On §§ 356anc^357. 

' § 356. A verb — without changing its nature — can only be com- 
pounded with a preposition. The looseness of the connexion in such 
compounds is the reason for the position of the augment after the 
preposition, diro^dWu dwi^aWov. For the same reason prepositions 
are frequently separated from their verbs in the poets, and in Hero- 
dotus, and in some cases even in Attic prose. This separation is 
called tmesis. 

When any other word is to be compounded with a verb-stem, a 
nomen agentis is first formed of the two, e.g. from \l0o-s and stem 
^oX, Xi9o-j36Xo-s, and from this \i.0o^oKi-a ; so likewise from vavs and 
/idxo//,aL comes first vav-fidxo-s, and from this xau/iox^-w ; from eB and 
stem ipy, ftiepy^TTjSy eiepyeT^-w. 

§ 357. A substantive of an abstract meaning can only be com- 

* Compare Schoenberg's tract, iiher griecMsche Comj)osita,in deren 
ersten GUedern mele Grammatilter Verba, erkennen, Milan 1868, 
where, however, the search after S- and T-stems, — for this is the final 
object, — ^is carried to the extreme. 
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pounded with a preposition without changing its ending, irpo§ov\-fi. 
In e¥ery other compound the abstract substantive must take a de- 
rivative termination ; \i6os and ^oKii make XiBo^oKla, etc' 

These two paragraphs contain the most important 
rules for the composition of words in Greek. ' With- 
out changing its nature,' i.e. so long as it continues to 
be what it is, ' a verb can only be compounded with a 
preposition.' This is certainly the plainest way of stating 
the regium prceceptum Scaligeri (as Lobeck ' terms it), 
which that great philologer first embodied in the simple 
observation that eva/yyeWay could not be a Greek verb. 
Lobeck, ad Phryn., 560 ff., has illustrated the validity 
of this law from every side ; and the few exceptions to 
it, which are for the most part merely apparent. Com- 
pare also Buttmann, Ausf. Gr., II, p. 470 ff. The 
instinct of language felt the verb to be something far 
too mobile to enter into permanent combinations with 
any other part of speech. In its whole framework a 
very ancient synthesis of predicate and subject, forced 
moreover to distinguish active and middle, kinds of 
time, orders of time, moods, and this in not a few cases 
by means of composition — and with the most various 
changes of the stem-vowel- — the verb was not adapted, 
the verb-forms were not the places to combine two 
different conceptions into a new whole. Only prepo- 
sitions, which, being originally adverbs with case-forms 
not yet universally obliterated beyond recognition, leave 
the essential meaning of the verb-stem unaltered, and 
rather denote the direction in which the action aims 
both in the original or local, and in the metaphorical or 
intellectual sense, can be l^rought together with verb- 
forms under the compass of one principal accent, and 
thus become one-word with them. But the laxity of the 
connexion is evident from the fact that in the Homeric 
dialect, which in this respect resembles the Vedas, this 
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bond is broken at every moment, and the preposition 
separated by means of the so-called tmesis from the 
verb which it defines ; and yet more because the 
augment and reduplicated syllable invariably dissolve 
the connexion. By the position of these elements, e.g. 
in avv-e-\a^-o-v irpo-^e^ovX-a, language shows us un- 
mistakably that the real body of the verb begins after 
the preposition. We might therefore even say that only 
individual verb-forms, and not verb-stems in the proper 
sense, are compounded with prepositions. The rule 
holds good in Latin no less than Greek, forms like oedi- 
facio or oedi-ficio being as impossible as olKoSefio). But 
inasmuch as the Latin language possesses those re- 
markable semi-compounds, or improper compounds, like 
calefacio, benedico, which are distinguished to a certain 
extent by accent and vocalization from the compounds 
proper, the rule is less strongly marked. 

This dislike to permanent composition is shared 
by abstract substantives. Lobeck, ad Phryn., 489 ff., 
shows that words like fiiaOo-jiopd la-ro-BoKri veKpo-d-qKr) 
are rare, and only excused by their somewhat technical 
use ; while, as a rule, language adheres to the principle 
that two ideas can never be permanently united except 
in personal nouns of agency, otVo-8o/io-? (cedifex) \i6o- 
^oKo-<i vav-jid'xp-';. From these compounded and 
recreated stems come in their turn, first the derivative 
verbs, olKoSo/j,e-(o {mdificare) Xi,6o-/3oXeo) vavfj,a'xe-aj, 
and abstract nouns like oIkoSo/jlm \i9o^6kia vavfia^M, 
just as if in German we did not, as we do, in contra- 
distinction to the Greeks, allow wahr and sagen to form 
wahrsagen, but first formed a noun wahrsager, and then 
from it the verb wahrsagern, and the substantive wahr- 
sagerei. Thus it comes to pass that as a rule in verbs 
and abstract substantives compounds are not found 
without the derivative termination. The middle form 
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however has not, it is true, been preserved in every case. 
It often has merely an existence in theory for the sense 
of language. These rules are of very obvious import- 
ance and give us in many directions a deep insight into 
the nature of language. 

On § 358. 

' Compounds haying the first part formed directly from a verb-stem 
are rarely met with, except in the poets. They are formed in two 
ways, viz. : 

1. The verb-stem or present stem is joined directly to stems 
beginning with a vowel, and to those beginning witii a consonant by 
means of the connecting vowel e, i, or a? : SaKi-Ov/jtos (pres. Mkv-u, cl. 
5), iriid-apxo-s (^ireiBo/iai and dpx^), etc. 

2. A form strengthened by a- and resembling the weak aorist stem 
is joined in the same way to the second part of the word : \uir-t-irovos, 
TrX^f-ijrires, etc' 

The old compounds here mentioned, like BuKe-Ovfio-';, 
which belong almost exclusively to poetical language, 
I have regarded after the old plan as combinations of a 
verb-stem with a noun-stem, although of course I am 
aware that comparative grammarians (Bopp, Ver^L 
Gr., Ill, 438 ; Justi, p. 45) to some extent take quite 
a different view of them. But many as have been the 
attempts to estabhsh a noun-stem in the first members 
of words hke SaKe-dv/Mo-^, Xval-irovo'i, which Grrimm 
regarded as forms of the imperative, and valuable as 
have been the analogies brought forward in support of 
this view, especially for the second kind of formation, 
the question seems to me by no means settled as yet, 
and therefore in a school-grammar no other course was 
open but to adhere to the old method of explanation. 

In regard to this class of compounds we have now 
before us the exhaustive researches of W. Clemm De 
compositis greeds qum a verbo incipiunt (Grissse 1867), 
which in my opinion so far confirms this older view, that 
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we may assume tense-stems in the first members of 
these words, present or strong aorist stems in the com- 
pounds without sigma like e'^e-^/swy ^v^o-TTToKefio^, 
and weak aorist stems in those with sigma like ttXj^o-- 
iaTio-<i K'Xavai-yiXo)';. The second formation stands to 
the first as Av<T-ia<; to 0eiS-ia<;, iravcr-toKr) to Tepir-wXri, 
Xel'y^-avo-v to hpiir-avo-D. 

On § 359. 

' In regard to their meaning compound adjectives and substantiTCs 
are divided into three principal classes. 

1. Determmatwe compounds. In these the second word is the 
principal, which, without in any way altering its meaning, is merely 
defined hy the first. These compounds may be paraphrased by 
changing the first part either into an adjective or an adverb : &Kp6woKi,-s, 
i.e. ti/cjoa iriXts (Homeric 7r6Xts &Kpri)\ /xea-ijfx^pCa^ i.e. p^fftj-ijp^^paj etc. 

2. Attributive compounds. In these the first word also defines the 
second, yet so that the latter alters its meaning, and together with 
the first forms a new idea. These compounds can generally be para- 
phrased by employing the participle of Ix" or a verb aiin to it in 
meaning, and adding to this the second word as an object, the first 
becoming an attribute to the object ; p,aKpb-xei.p, longi-manus, i.e. 
fiaKpd.^ x^tpas ^wi^, apyvpd-TO^o-s, i.e. apyvpovv To^oif ^ipwv, bfio-Tpowo-s, 
yXavK-wTTL-s, etc. 

3. Objective compounds, or those of dependency. In these either 
the first word is grammatically governed by the second, or the second 
by the first, so that, in the paraphrase, one of the two must be put 
in an oblique case : ijci-oxo-s = ri ijyla Ix""; Xo7o-7pd0o-s, i.e. \6yov! 
ypdtjxjjVf d^t6-Xo7o-s, i.e. Xo'7oi;-fi^tos, <f>ck6-fj(.ov<ro-s, detai-daip^iaVf etc' 

Even a question which appears to belong so pecu- 
liarly to Greek, and to be so closely connected with 
the first duties of philological enquiry, as the enquiry 
into the meaning of compounds, was satisfactorily ex- 
plained for the first time by the aid of comparative 
grammar, and especially of Sanskrit. We do not know 
that the Grreek grammarians ever made the compounds 
generally an object of minute study, or investigated 
their meaning. The Indians on the other hand with 
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the acuteness peculiar to the nation, have arranged the 
infinite mass of compound words which occur in San- 
skrit, in six classes according to their meaning. This 
arrangement, though certainly not satisfactory in every 
respect, brings into striking prominence the most 
essential distinctions, and is therefore of great im- 
portance, not merely for Sanskrit, but for all the 
kindred languages, and even for linguistic enquiry in 
the widest sense. Justi in the work so often quoted 
has attempted in a manner well worth notice to make 
this division clearer and render the classes more definite. 
He is followed in one main point by Ferd. Heerdegen, 
who in his dissertation De nominum compositorwn 
QrcBcorum imprimis Hom,ericorum generihus, Berol. 
1868, subjects the whole question of division to acute 
and searching examination. Composition has been 
treated from a more philosophical point of view by 
Ludw. Tobler, Ueber die Wortzusamm,ensetzung^ Berlin 
1868. 

In the Grammar it was merely necessary to separate 
distinctly and denote clearly those kinds of composition 
which are most common in Grreek. Now without any 
doubt three kinds stand prominently forward, and among 
these that is placed first which in many respects is the 
simplest. Here the force of the composition is mani- 
fested only in defining the second word more accurately 
by the first. For this reason I join with Bopp in 
calling this class of compounds ^ DeterminativaJ Ob- 
jections have been brought against the term as too wide 
because, strictly speaking, one word is defined more 
accurately by the other in every compound. . But in 
this class the definition, and nothing more, is the essen- 
tial part. Justi (p. 87) prefers the expression ' defining 
by apposition,' which certainly denotes the relation 
more clearly, but is inconsistent with the view of 
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apposition which I have introduced with good reason 
into my syntax (§ 361, 12) ; and moreover does not 
cover all the cases which may be brought into this 
class. In o/io-SofXo-v (fellow-slave), for instance, we 
cannot without some violence speak of o[xo as in appo- 
sition to ^oiiko'i, still less, in compounds like irafifiriToip 
(Soph. Ant. 1282 — ToDSe -Tra/jifj.ijTcop veKpov) Av'i'irapi'i 
oiya-KXetTO-? ap,<j)i-0edTpo-v. For the same reason the 
expression ' attributive,' which Lange proposes for this 
class of compounds, and which is adopted by Heerdegen 
in a somewhat different apphcation, is unsuitable. To 
this class applies the observation of Lobeck (ad Phryn., 
p. 600) : ' Non solent Greed substantivum cum adjective 
ita componere, ut eompositorum eadem significatio sit, 
quce fuerat appositorumJ' By the composition of two 
words, language attempted as a rule, to express some- 
thing which could not be expressed by sijnply placing 
them side ■ by side. In some cases, it is true, the 
instinct of language was contented with obtaining by 
this method a technical, and therefore specially limited 
expression, e.g. in aKpo-iroXiA^, which does not mean 
'every high city,' but the fortified high part of the 
city, that is to say the high city as raised above the 
rest. Similarly in the numerous botanical compounds 
with ar/pio-, cuypiekaia, etc. ; which however came into 
use by slow degrees. Others are coloured by the fancy 
of the moment, or are nicknames with a special point 
in them, as II. W 791 — wfitr/epovra Be fiiv cpaa-'' ep-fievat 
(cp. Od. o 357 — iv m/icS yrjpal drJKev), Alvoirapi^. 

The second class stands in the strongest contrast to 
the first. The same formations have quite a different 
sense according as they belong to this or that class. 
This did not escape even the Byzantine grammarians. 
Lobeck (see above) quotes Tzetzes ad Lycophr., 731 — 
KaWiTraif r] KaKri<; TraiBo's fMjrrjp koX t) koKt] Trats 
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(following Lobeck's certain emendation). In the first 
or attributive sense, according to my terminology, the 
epithet is given to Phasdrus in Plato Phcedr. 261 A as the 
sire of beautiful speeches. KaXX.i--7rai<;, in the second, or 
as I call it, determinative sense, occurs in Eurip. Orest. 
956, where Persephone is spoken of as KaWiiraK Bed. 
The peculiarity of the second class consists in this : that, 
to borrow the striking expression of Justi (p. 118), ' the 
subject is not in, but outside the compound.' That is 
what I have attempted to point out by the epithet 
' attributive,' which word I do not use here in the 
sense in which it occurs here in the syntax. These 
compounds are nothing by themselves ; they have a 
meaning only in combination with a substantive. In a 
work of art the attribute is often added to god or hero 
in the loosest manner without any regard to the 
particular situation in which the artist introduces him, 
and the case is similar with these attributive com- 
pounds, which in epic poetry form a great portion of 
the characteristic epitheta ornantia, like xp^'^°~''^°H'V-^ 
X€VK-d)\evo-<;, /So-wtti-?, poSo-SdicTvKo-<;. Since in this 
case language, by simply bringing together two word- 
stems under one accent, creates a new formation in the 
shortest manner possible, we may say that these com- 
pounds occupy in some measure the highest rank ; and 
Justi very properly distinguishes them from the rest, 
as ' the higher kind of composition.' But just for the 
very reason, that in these compounds a peculiarly 
energetic effort is required on the part of the creative 
imagination, they do not suit except to a very small 
extent the dead level of every-day speech. The 
Indians name these compounds BaJiuvnhi, i.e. ' much 
rice,' or more clearly ' rich in rice,' after an example 
of the class which in Greek would be TroXu-opv^o-?. 
Bopp, Vergl. Gr., Ill, 455 has used the term 'posses- 
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sive compounds,' because they ' denote the possessor 
of the qualities expressed by the separate parts of the 
compound, so that the idea of possession has always to 
be supplied.' This name and definition can be applied 
to many, but not by any means to all the formations 
belonging to this class. Even some of the examples 
quoted in the Grammar, e.g. Trf/CjOoya/ito? (Od. a 226 — 
TrdvTev K d>Kv/iopoi re yevolaro 7rtKp6yafj,oi re), BeKaerT^'i, 
show that the field occupied by these compounds is not 
so narrow as Bopp supposes, and for the language of 
the Tragedians the possessive signification is quite 
insufficient. The stiff and awkward paraphrase 'having 
a double tongue ' would not be an equivalent of our 
word 'double-tongued ' (cp. aiM^i^Xcoaao'i in Eustathius), 
and still less could we translate "TriKpoyKcocrcroi apaC 
(jEsch. Sept. 768 Herm.) by ' having a bitter tongue.' 
Thersites is not called afieTpoeirrj'; because he has, but 
'because he utters unmeasured words [G^.\vyv-<^6oy'yo-<;'] ; 
oloxiTcov (Od. ^ 489) is not merely the man who has but 
one coat, but the man who wears but one. ;;^ef/3oStKat 
(in Hesiod. epy. 189) are men who practise the ' right of 
hand '; the iroXiiKepco^ <j)6vo^ of the frenzied Ajax (Soph. 
Aj. 55) does not possess, but falls upon ' many horns ' ; 
the 'KeuKoirri')(ei,'i ktvitoi (Eurip. Phoen. 1356) denote the 
beating caused by white arms ; in short, the connexion 
of these compounds with their substantives can by 
no means be explained in every case by the idea of 
possession ; and I doubt whether any more accurate 
definition is possible than that given in the Grammar : 
' The new idea formed by the composition is attributed 
as a quality to another word.' The attempt to express 
the same idea by other means than composition is 
carried out in very different ways. 

The third kind of .compounds is so far nearer the first 
than the second, that in it, one of two ideas is defined 
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by the other without undergoing any further change 
or modification. But the relations between the ideas in 
the two classes are different ; in the one case we have 
congruity, in the other, government. Besides this, 
another distinction, the freedom of position, comes 
before us. In the third class also, it happens more 
frequently than in the other two that the second word 
had no existence before composition. This is especially 
the case with -the numerous compounds in -0-9 in the 
nominative, which, chiefly in an active sense together 
with those in -»;? in a passive sense, arise from the 
combination of a noun-stem and verb-stem, e.g. /xeXo- 
TTOto-? ^ovvo/io-'i in an active sense, beside the passive 
/3ovvofj,o-^ iraTpo-KTOvo-'i, but also '6eoa-Tvy>jv oiKoyevri^. 
But the essential characteristic of this class is the 
relation of government which exists between the two 
members of the compound. The difference of govern- 
ment is shown by the examples. Those compounds are 
the most frequent which when paraphrased by a par- 
ticiple or verbal adjective require the dependent word to 
be in the accusative or instrumental case. Examples 
of the first are : Bpv-TOfio-'; Sopv-(j}6po-<; Xoy^ayo-'; 
i7r7ro-Sa/u,o-^ TTToXi-Tropdo-ii iTnT-ayayyo-^ ekice-')(^LTa)V, 
of the second : alx/J'-oXwro-^ Beo-Sfirjro-^ i7nr6-l3oTo-<; 
vdv<Ti^'Kopo-<;. But the relations expressed by the other 
cases are also found, e.g. the locative in 0?7/3a-'yei'j;9 
or with the locative form &rj^ai-yev'ij<i opei-fidrr]-<;, the 
dative in eTnj(aipe-KaK6-<; 6eo-eiKeXo-<;, the genitive, in 
Grerman the most frequent, but rather rare in G-reek, in 
olKO-<j)vXa^ (jEsch.) aaTV-yeiTwv ■^opo-hihaaKaKo-';. 

This is not the place to enter further into the subject 
of composition. Here I could only illustrate the leading 
classes by a larger number of examples and a few ad- 
ditional words of explanation. It will certainly be an 
advantage to the pupil also in the explanation of the 
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bolder compounds in Homer and the Tragedians to cast 
a glance into this laboratory of language. For the 
wealth and wise moderation of the Greek language in 
this respect are truly admirable. 



PAET IL 
SYNTAX.. 



The Syntax given in my Grrammar will require far 
fewer explanatory notes than the Accidence, because it 
deviates far less from the usual treatment of the subject. 
A thorough revision of this part of grammar is as yet 
impossible owing to the want of the necessary scientific 
preparations, and above all of ample collections of the 
syntactical usages . of the kindred languages, such as 
have hitherto been made only for Latin, and alas ! 
incompletely for German in the fourth volume of J. 
Grimm's German Grammar — a book which the student 
of Greek syntax will find remarkably instructive. The 
want of a syntax of Sanskrit is still constantly felt; 
For the Sclavo-Lettish languages Schleicher has at least 
made a commencement in his Lithuanian Grammar 
(Prague 1856), which was often instructive to me in 
comparison with the Greek usages. To this must now 
be added the fourth volume of Miklosich's work — Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik der Slawischen Sprachen. Many 
excellent hints of a general character, and important 
comparisons for a particular department of syntax — the 
prepositions — are contained in Ludwig Lange's paper, 
' Ueber Ziel und Methode der syntahtischen Forschung ,'' 
in the transactions of the Gottingen Philological 
Association (Gott. 1852). Kvicala has lately expressed 
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himself in a similar manner with regard to the require- 
ments of syntax in his admirable review of Baumlein's 
' Partikeln ' — Zeitsehr. f. d. 6. Gynin., 1863, p. 304 ff. 
[Op. ih. 1864, p. 313 f.] 

Following these preparatory works B. Delbriick has 
commenced a more thorough system of comparative 
syntax in his work Ablativ, Localis, Instrumentalis im 
Altindischen, Lateinischen, Griechischen, und Deutschen, 
BerHn 1867, which is followed by the treatise ' De usu 
dativi in carminibus Rigvedm, Halis 1867, and the 
German reproduction of the same subject in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift XVIII, 81 if. (Ueber den indogermanischen, 
speciell den vediscfien Dativ) ; and to which we have a 
supplement in Ernst Siecke's dissertation ' De genitivi 
in lingua Sanscritica imprimis Vedica usu,^ Berlin 1869. 
The ' Researches on the Origin of the Relative J'ronoun 
in the Indo-Grermanic Languages,' by Ernst Windisch 
in the second volume of my Studien zu griechischen 
und lateinischen Grammatih, p. 201 ff., also enter the 
province of syntax. 

In spite of these important advances, which I gladly 
welcome, I have even in the last edition of the Gram- 
mar felt that a certain amount of moderation was 
prescribed in dealing with the syntax, since the careful 
researches mentioned cannot be regarded as final even 
in the parts to which they extend, and to a great extent 
pass beyond a school-grammar. But that practical 
instruction can and will in time derive benefit from this 
quarter also is beyond doubt. For the present it is only 
where the analysis of the forms secures a firm founda- 
tion, or where the change in our conception of the life 
and nature of language urgently recommends new 
points of view, that a change can and must be made. 
For the rest my aim was merely to put together in a 
plain and compendious manner the actual usages of the 
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language, as iJiey have been fixed by the industry and 
acuteness of the excellent philologists of the last half- 
century. After Gottfried Hermann, whose works form 
an epoch^ K.^ W. Kriiger and Madvig deserve especial 
mention in this respect. But in so doing a double 
object had still to be kept in view throughout. First 
the positive object of preserving the greatest possible 
uniformity between the syntax and accidence both in 
the general point of view and in the mode of expression, 
and secondly the negative object of keeping at as great 
a distance as possible all that was fanciful, all precon- 
' ceived notions or constructions such as still, alas ! con- 
tinue to force their way into our grammatical manuals 
though in garbs changed for the occasion. All these 
categories of language, forms of thought, relations of the 
sentence or whatever else be the name by which they 
are or have been called, on which so much weight is and 
still will be laid to some extent from different quarters, 
rest at bottom on the notion that thought was prior in 
development to language, and that the forms of lan- 
guage are the product of acute reflection, the invention 
of certain individuals who founded language, the inven- 
tores, constitutores sermonis, as they were once termed. 
This conception, which corresponds to the modes of 
thought current in the last century, is now completely 
contradicted especially by the profound researches of W. 
von Humboldt and by all that the science of language 
in the widest sense has brought to Hght since his time. 
In this respect we need only refer to the various works 
of Steinthal and Heyse's ' System der Sprachwissen- 
schaft.' Thought grew up by and with language ; the 
forms of thought with and out of the forms ef language 
in a thoroughly instinctive and national manner. Hence 
the usages of syntax also are wholly a growth which like 
growths of other kinds admits no tying up into logical 
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formulse, but can onlj be understood by historical study 
and correct conception of the development of language. 
If therefore in explaining the syntax we must to some 
extent abandon that deceptire charm which may be 
gained even in a school-grammar by connecting in- 
dividual usages with general principles, if a certain 
amount of dulness and dryness is the necessary conse- 
quence of strict adherence to the truth — there are yet 
other elements intellectual in themselves or calculated 
to arouse the intellect which need not be despised. 
One such element, for instance, was found in the 
arrangement of the phenomena connected with each 
other. Even where the ultimate questions must still 
remain unanswered, the proof of such internal con- 
Bexion serves to combine individual usages together 
and to give life to the study of them. But we must, it 
is true, allow that in this respect the final sentence has 
still to be pronounced in many instances ; and many 
usages can be connected in more than one way. I am 
very far from supposing that I have always taken the 
Tight path here. The certainty attained in the acci- 
dence is often not attained in syntax. But I can assure 
the reader that the arrangement and connexion of the 
different usages given in my Grammar is due to mature 
consideration and that I have always kept the syntax 
carefully in view though my studies have been more 
especially directed to other departments of language. 

Another more peculiar feature in my treatment of 
the syntax is the connexion of Greek usages with their 
equivalents in German and Latin. If, as we have seen, 
the life of language is to be, regarded as something in- 
stinctive, it follows that the usages of language can by 
no means be taught by rules and definitions merely, but 
it is an essential part of teaching that they should be 
connected with known usages in other languages and 
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best of all with those of the student's mother-tongue as 
the language with which he is most familiar. In this 
"way better than any other is made good that beautiful 
saying of W. von Humboldt, that 'strictly speaking 
language cannot be taught, but we can only awaken it 
in the feeling of the learner.' Thus teaching actually 
becomes as in Plato an avd/jLvrjcrK, not however of know- 
ledge acquired in an earlier condition of the soul, but of 
the notions and perceptions born and bred in each in- 
dividual. Thus, for example, I attempt in § 361, 10 to 
bring the further predicate as conceived in the Greek 
mind nearer to the pupil by a few German examples of 
a kindred nature : — Ich fuhle mich gesund, halte dich 
bereit, wir nennen dich unsern Vetter. I explain the 
apparent variety in the Greek genitive in combination 
with substantives by the addition of German com- 
pounds, § 408 : — e.g. Landsmann, Hausfreund, Eiseh- 
bahn, JSrbtheil, Vaterfreude, etc. ; in many verbal con- 
structions and also for the genitive absolute (§§ 417, 
428) : — stehenden Fiisses, I adduce similar constructions 
from German.* In this respect of course great mode- 
ration must be preserved just as the comparisons with 
Latin also must be limited to what is important in the 
way of similarity or contrast. But it would be un- 
natural to make no use of the grammatical conceptions 
and analogies implanted in the pupil by his own sense 
of language ; and it is not less undesirable that the 
knowledge already attained of Latin should remain 
entirely unconnected with his knowledge of Greek. In 
regard to both languages moreover, it is quite as im- 
portant to call attention to what is different as to what 
is similar. Now the difference is often marked in the 
shortest and most striking way by translation. This is 

* These German parallels are of course omitted, or replaced by 
English equivalents in the translation of the Grammar. — Ed. 
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the reason that I always lay such great weight on exact 
translations of the Greek constructions. The transla- 
tions in my Grammar are intended to he committed to 
memory hy the pupil together with the Greek examples. 
For this reason they are added throughout and not 
left either to the pupil's uncertain intelligence or to the 
teacher's caprice. Indeed, the definite form of the 
translation often appeared to me quite as essential as the 
definite framing of the rules. Moreover had I chosen 
such instances only as admit of a correct translation 
apart from the context in which they occur, I should 
have been limited far more in my choice, or I must have • 
given references to the places where they may bei found. 
For many passages are not really intelligible till we see 
them in the context. Of course these examples cannot 
by any means take the place of indepen,dent exercises 
in translation. But for such sufficient material could 
not be given within the narrow limits prescribed for my 
Grammar. Yet with a view to this object the latest 
editions contain a few untranslated examples. More of 
the kind will be found in the exercise-books adapted to 
my Grammar. Among these I may select for mention 
the Grieehisches Elementarhuch by Dr. Carl Schenkl, 
which contains a large amount of material, well 
arranged, and has perhaps sufficiently proved that it 
serves its purpose by the simple fact that it has gone 
through seven editions (7th ed., Prague 1869). To this 
may be added the Uebungshuch sum Uebersetzen aus 
dem Deutschen und Lateinisohen ins Griechische by Dr. 
C. Schenkl (2nd ed., Prague 1861), and the still larger 
collection ' Aufgahen zurn Uebersetzen in das Griechische ' 
by Dr. Gottfried Boehme (3rd ed., Leipsic 1868). 
Besides, the reading of the easy prose authors, with 
which instruction usually commences after the most 
necessary grammatical knowledge has been acquired, 
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oiFers at every step vouchers for ;the doctrines laid down 
in the Grammar and supplies the teacher with ample 
opportunities of explaining from the Grammar the 
phenomena of language which come before us. 

In selecting the matter to be comprised in the syntax 
I have been very strict. It appeared to me the most 
essential point to bring out in the clearest light the 
typical usage of the language in the most important 
phenomena. When this object has been attained by 
the teacher with the aid of the Grammar and a suit- 
able exercise-book, when once the sense of the rule, 
I might say, of the syntactical rhythm of Greek 
has been aroused, it will not be difficult to explain 
to the pupil isolated deviations and hcences with re- 
spect to what has been learnt. It is perhaps even a 
gain for instruction that much is here left to the 
discretion of the teacher. We must cling to the point 
that the object of learning Greek is not to write the 
language, but to understand the authors. Hence infor- 
mation on every form found by the pupil is absolutely 
necessary, not so the description of the use of language 
down to its most delicate ramifications. Yet in this 
respect also it is certainly not quite easy to find the 
limit between too much and too little. Here and there, 
it is true, the wish has been expressed by teachers 
taking an interest in my book, that I would make 
some enlargement in the syntax ; but, on the other 
hand, the very brevity and conciseness of my synopsis 
have been brought forward as an advantage. For this 
reason I have hitherto acceded to the demand for 
extension to a very slight degree. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CASES. 

With a great number of scholars, and even one or 
two comparative philologers of eminence, the view 
still appears to meet with much approval, that the 
cases denoted, in the first instance, relations of space ; 
and were thence by slow degrees transferred to rela- 
tions of a more intellectual character. At first sight 
this assumption stands in a certain degree of unison 
with the fundamental theory which, quite properly, 
governs modern science; and which, as a rule, recom- 
mends us to start from what is concrete as distinguished 
from what is purely ideal. Relations of directions in 
space appear to be more concrete than the mutual 
relation of the parts of a sentence, and therefore 
fitted to form the basis of them. But on closer ex- 
amination this appearance vanishes and difficulties 
everywhere arise. Had language as a fact conceived 
the action of the verb as a movement straining from 
the subject towards the object, then not merely must 
the point towards which this action tends — the quo — 
have given rise to the case of the object, as many 
assume, but obviously, the starting-point — the unde — 
must also have given rise to the case of the subject ; 
and thus, strictly speaking, but one local relation — the 
uhi — remains for the other cases. Consistently carried 
out therefore this assumption must lead to the conclu- 
sion that the nominative is identical with the ablative. 
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and with the genitive also, if this case is regarded as 
the counterpart of the ablative. But who would ven- 
ture to maintain this ? The only certain starting-point 
for the explanation of the use of the cases, — but also, 
it is true, a point to which the advocates of the local 
theory have paid the least attention, — is supplied by the 
forms of the cases. Now when we look at their form 
one group of closely-connected cases at once rises to 
the surface — the nominative, accusative, and vocative. 
Throughout the Indo-Germanic languages these cases 
always coincide in the neuter; whereas none of them 
ever displays the least contact with the remaining cases 
— that is, a vocative, nominative, or accusative form 
never takes the place of a genitive or dative form, in 
the way in which, e.g. in the Latin plural, dative 
and ablative — in the Grreek dual, genitive and dative 
are identical in form. Within this group the vocative, 
as the case of appellation, is without any case-sign, the 
stem without any addition — the word in a condition 
antecedent to the formation of the cases. The nomi- 
native is unmistakably the case of the subject. In 
it the form is most transparent. It appears, as Bopp 
was the first to perceive, that the sigma of the nomi- 
native is identical {with the pronoun-stem sa, which 
in separate use is d in Grreek. Language therefore 
denoted the subject as the leading word of the sen- 
tence by a pronoun placed like an article after it. 
The opposite of the subject is obviously the object. 
We cannot see through the formation of the accusative 
so clearly as that of the nominative ; but we have 
already seen (p. 65) that it is very noticeable that in 
the neuters, that is, in words which from their meaning 
cannot be subjects of an action in an operative sense, 
like the masculines and feminines, the case of the object 
represents also the case of the subject. If however 
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this is in reality the relation, if reKvo-v from a formal 
point of view is just as much the accusative of the 
stem TeKvo, as 6e6v is the accusative of the stem 6eo, 
how is it then possible that tskvo-v originally signified 
'towards' or Ho the child'? Or, to reverse the ques- 
tion, granting that reKvov originally signified this, how 
could it ever be used for the nominative and vocative ? 
Would or could language interchange the starting-point 
of an action with the goal of it ? Such a change, if at 
all, would at best be possible only when the original 
meaning had been completely forgotten, through a 
lingering process of decay. But this vicarious use of 
the accusative for the nominative is of great antiquity ; 
it is older than the separation of the Indo-Germanic 
languages. Consequently if it were the case, which 
is certainly incredible, that in the very beginning the 
creation of the cases arose out of ideas of space, this 
point of view must have been already given up again 
at the time when the forms' of language became fixed, 
before the separation of the languages of the Indo- 
Germanic stem. But then it would further follow from 
this, that this supposed relation of direction had already, 
at that early period, become completely confused in 
the sense of language ; and consequently it would in 
no way be adapted to be taken by us as a basis for 
the complicated uses of the cases, as they became fixed 
at a time obviously far later. In short, in the accusative 
we see as plainly as possible how inadmissible the local 
theory is. Here also the greatest difiiculties present 
themselves in explaining the individual usages. For 
that widespread and very ancient kind of accusative, 
more especially, which I call the accusative of the 
internal object, cannot without great violence be wrung 
out of the category of quo.* 

* More on this subject will be found in my paper on die localis- 
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If therefore it is certain that in denoting the nomi- 
native language started from quite other than local 
perceptions, and if it has been found impossible to 
explain the accusative from the category of quo, the 
whole local theory is now deprived of important sup- 
port. For the charm of the theory lay just in this : 
that the three oblique cases in Greek could be fitted 
so neatly into these three convenient categories of unde 
uhi and quo. Ubi and unde still remain. But for ubi, 
even the Indo-Grermanic language had originally a 
special case — ^the locative — which at least in one class 
of languages is retained in form and meaning beside 
the dative, and quite distinct from it. Elsewhere, it 
is true, these two cases have several points of contact. 
But still it by no means follows from this that they 
were originally identical, and it would be very difficult 
to derive the leading use of the dative, i.e. its use for 
what is called the remoter object, from the category 
of ubi. The case is similar with the ablative and 
genitive. We do not see why these should be two 
cases if both expressed originally one and the same 
relation of space. Here too, especially in the plural, 
where the ablative coincides with the dative, each case 
takes its own course. And the application of the geni- 
tive to bring into prominence the connexion between 
two nouns — by far the predominant use in all languages 
— ^is far removed from the notion of unde. To explain 
the widely extended use of the genitive from this 
category of unde is to explain an infinite abundance 

tische CasvMheorie, read before the Meissner Philologen-versammlting 
(1863), p. 45 ff. of the Transactions. It seems worth notice that in 
the discussion wliich took place after the paper between Lauge, 
Ahrens, Steinthal, and myself, in spite of some variety of views, no 
one undertook to defend the original locative meaning of the accusa- 
tive. In my tract ' Zur Chronologie,' p. 250 fi., I have again touched 
on this subject. 
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of applications from a small and decaying minority. 
Even the Latin use of the dative as of the genitive 
should have warned us against the mistaken idea of 
placing local relations at the head in these cases. For 
in truth there is scarcely any ground whatever for 
such a theory. If then it is now plain that in three 
of the original eight cases, viz.; the vocative, nomina- 
tive, and accusative, it is impossible to carry out the 
local meaniag, and that in two, the dative and genitive, 
such a meaning is barely conceivable, yet on the other 
hand for two others, the locative and ablative, this 
meaning is probable inasmuch as we can without diffi- 
culty trace back all the functions of the locative to ubi 
and those of the ablative to unde. But since both these 
cases have become extinct in Greek, the local theory 
has for this language a certain amount of importance 
only in so far as the functions of these cases have 
been adopted by others. Finally the eighth case — the 
instrumental — in certain applications called also the 
sociative or comitative, because it expresses all the 
relations for which in German the preposition mit 
(with) is used, is obviously of so specific a character 
that it cannot be inserted without violence in any one 
of the three categories. The form also gives us no 
ground for regarding it as a simple variety of a local 
case. 

These few remarks will suffice to show how little 
reason there is for speaking of the local theory, as is 
still constantly done, as an established fact. That is 
not the case ; we are fully justified in completely dis- 
regarding so unsound a basis in explaining the use of 
the cases in Greek. The triple division of the oblique 
cases in this language, which, by reason of its apparent 
simplicity, has been essential in recommending the 
local theory to favour, even if it has not created it, is 
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not a mark of antiqiuty, but rather a corruption of the 
larger system of cases which is retained, to some 
extent in Latin, and completely in Sanskrit. 

This important fact must form the basis for the 
arrangement of the use of the cases in Grreek. There 
was an early period in this language in which all eight 
cases were in existence. Indeed many traces of them 
all are still to be found. Case-forms which in indi- 
Addual use have been detached from the others of the 
same stem and thus have lost their status as such, we 
call adverbs. In the adverbs in -Bov -Erjv Lat. -tim 
the accusative form, in efj}? (Homeric efei?;?) ofiov the 
genitive form, in KOniSfj iravrd'jracriv the dative form 
is unmistakable. The very common adverbs ia -to?, 
like the Latin in o (for od) and e (for ed) are proved 
to be ablatives. The Doric pronominal adverbs in a>, 
TToi tovtSs Tr)vS) etc. (Ahrens, Dor. 374) which stand 
phonetically on the same line with ovrm, have retained 
the original ablative meaning in so far as they are used 
in questions implying motion from a place. Locatives 
are concealed not merely in •yaixa-L fieao-i, but also in 
TTot ol, in a/Ma'xei dfiia6(. Forms like afui iravr^ "-v-a 
corresponding to the Sanskrit instrumental in a, are in 
all probability to be regarded as petrified instrumental ; 
while, on the other hand, the epic forms in -04 also are 
at least in part to be considered as another formation of 
this case. Thus therefore even Greek itself still points 
back to a condition of language in which the cases were 
more numerous ; and the question arises — how was the 
language able to replace the gradually encroaching 
decay of the cases? The answer obviously is that 
another case by degrees assumed the functions of the 
decajdng one in addition to its own. In what order 
this took place cannot, it is true, be ascertained with 
certainty. But since we ' have good reason from the 
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close relation which mutually prevails between the two 
South European languages to presuppose that any share 
which Latin had in the ancient heritage existed in 
Greek also in a period which, though prehistoric, is not 
imaginary, it is not improbable that those cases were 
retained the longest in Greek, which were retained to 
the end in Latin, while, on the other hand, those were 
the earliest to decay which in Latin also ceased to exist. 
Consequently the instrumental would be the first to 
give way. The functions of this case were assumed in 
Latin by the ablative, language regarding the instru- 
ment as that from which the action indirectly arose, 
but in Greek, where the ablative also was allowed to 
drop out of use at a very early time, by the dative, to 
which, as the case of the interested person, the comitative 
side of the instrumental lay very near. After the 
instrumental the ablative was apparently the next to 
disappear. In its place came the genitive as the case of 
connexion. For in the idea of origin the ideas of unde 
and of connexion meet and touch. Lastly, the locative, 
the proportionately late disappearance of which case 
is proved by the numerous local adverbs with locative 
forms found both in singular and plural — was replaced 
by the dative, after it had already become considerably 
extended by the assumption of the functions of the 
instrumental. In these considerations moreover the fact 
must not be overlooked that the use of prepositions 
in combination with certain cases must have essentiallv 
contributed to remove any indefiniteness in the ex- 
pression, and, as it were, to relieve the cases of their 
accumulated functions. Hence it follows that the accu- 
sative alone in Greek has not exceeded the limits of its 
original sphere. The genitive and dative are mixed, or 
as Pott, Etym. Forsch., I ^, -22 terms it, ' syricretistic ' 
cases. The use of each of these cases cannot at all be 
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traced back to one single principle. Rather must we 
analyse both into the modes of use which have run 
together in them ; and therefore distinguish a double 
genitive (genitive and ablative) ; and a triple dative 
(dative instrumental locative). In Latin where the 
genitive and dative have' remained within their proper 
spheres we can perceive most clearly the genuine 
primary nature of these cases. It is significant that 
neither case ever occurs in this language with a 
preposition ; and that, generally, the older condition 
of the case-system in Latin, allowed writers to express 
much by the simple case which in Grreek required the 
aid of a preposition. 

Such being our conception of the cases (and the same 
conception lies at the base of the works of Delbriick 
and Siecke mentioned on p, 180),* it is self-evident that 
we must be on our guard against all over-strict defi- 
nitions of the separate cases, and not allow ourselves to 
be led away by the delusion that our explanation be- 
comes scientific when we trace back the various usages 
by violent means to some single point confined within 
narrow limits and strictly unalterable. Yet on the other 
hand also it is clear that every case is to the sense of 
language at a particular period something individual and 
felt as such, and distinguished in its- characteristic pecu- 
liarities from others. It is also by no means indifferent 
for the nature of the separate cases, whether the lan- 
guage possesses three or six oblique cases. We can, no 
doubt, trace back a certain portion of the usages of the 
genitive to the ablative and derive certain of its functions, 
e.g. the genitive of separation, from this source, and 
accordingly denote them as vicarious functions. But 
the sense of language itself ceased in time to perceive 

* Cp. also I. Bekker, SomeriscTie Blatter, p. 207 ff. 
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the distinction clearly, connecting links became formed 
unconsciously between the two cases, and the genitive, 
increased by a part of the usages of the ablative, grew 
up gradually into a peculiar case of more extensive use. 
Hence a difficulty arises for the grammarian. It is, at 
times, not easy to decide whether a mode of use belongs 
to the original capital, or to the later inheritance of a 
stem ; and again, when the inheritance is twofold, as in 
the dative, to which part it belongs. In this latter case 
however the relations are less complicated; and the 
decision would perhaps only be difficult in regard to the 
looser use of the dative treated in § 441. On the other 
hand, the genitive, owing to the greater extent of appli- 
cation, is much more difficult. Here the localists have 
wrung everything out of their category of unde. And 
how much may be developed out of this relation can 
be shown by the extensive use of the Grerman prepo- 
sition von (of). The only point is to find the proper 
limits. The genitive of the object compared with com- 
paratives, for example, which corresponds to the Latin 
and Sanskrit ablative, can without violence be explained 
as a later function adopted from the ablative. But still 
it is undeniable that with this use the original and proper 
use of the genitive offers many points of connexion. In 
the sense of language the notion of the genitive has 
become developed to that of relativity in general. In 
the adjectives (§ 414), especially, this is clearly to be 
seen. If the genitive with a^ioii avrd^Lo<; is certainly 
a genuine genitive, if we must take the same view of 
the adverbs quoted in § 415 — e.g. tt/ooo-w Trpocrdev av<a 
— it is not difficult to regard in the same light the geni- 
tive used with fiet^mv fjbeiwv. From the verbs also of 
comparative meaning the genitive with comparatives 
can hardly be separated, and yet it is certainly simpler 
to explain the genitive with apxeiv ^aa-iXeveiv from the 
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idea of relation than from that of unde* My principle 
therefore was, in the genitive, not to be too strict in 
holding asunder the originally different usages, and 
mainly to keep in view the simple juxtaposition of what 
can be easily connected in the period when the language 
had become developed. 

By taking this view of the cases we avoid a fault 
which is noticeable in many explanations proceeding 
from different points of view, — the fault of starting from 
quite isolated and in part poetical modes of use. In 
my Grrammar, on the contrary, the leading use is always 
placed at the head, — that use which gives the peculiar 
type and characteristic of the case. For the accusative 
the starting-point must in any case be the construction 
with verbs, as for the genitive the construction with 
substantives. But in Greek — for Latin in its stricter 
fashion takes its own course — we can in every case 
distinguish a more independent use by the side of the 
usage found in a multitude of quite common construc- 
tions. In time the cases obviously extend their usage 
beyond the range of the original analogies. Therefore 
I distinguish in every case a looser or freer use. 
The last step in this path is the adverbial use. The 
grammarian must make it his task to illustrate the 
course of the history of language so far as possible by 
characteristic examples. For the accusative the cate- 
gory of the inner object is of supreme importance in 
this respect ; in regard to which I have adopted 
Kriiger's terminology. How very prone the Grreek is 
to supply in thought to every verb the notion contained 
in it, in the form of the object, is shown by usages like 

* It is true that the verbs in question have an analogy in the 
similar use of Sanskrit, where, e.g., tg, to be a master, rag, regere take 
the genitive (Siecke, Be genet, usv,, p. 57), and in the Lat.^oiin c. gen. , 
while the genitive with comparatives is unknown to both languages. 
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Soph. El. 1415 — iraicrov BiTrXrjv, where an attribute is 
added to the internal object though omitted. Schomanp 
in his excellent work Redetheile (Berlin 1862), especially 
p. 148 ff., where he is treating of the origin of the 
adverbs, takes quite the same view ; as also Haase on 
Reisig's Vorlesungenvher Lat. Sprachwissenschaft, Anm. 
509 and 559. Both with justice lay stress on the fact 
that even the substantive verb very easily admits the 
notion of an internal accusative ; and consequently even 
the freer and in part quite adverbial accusatives like 
aKrjv eerav are to be regarded in this light. aKyv ecrav 
means literally 'they were rest '; i.e. ' they were a quiet 
being' [op. § 400 c.J, in the same sense as we might 
say, 'they went a quiet walk.' In Sanskrit also the 
accusative of the action stands in quite a similar manner 
with the substantive verb in the paraphrastic formation 
of the perfect, e.g. tgdm dsa, or tgdm babhuva, literally 
dorninationem fui, i.e. ' I have ruled ' (Bopp, Sanskritgr., 
§ 419). The great antiquity of this very use of the accu- 
sative can hardly be doubted. The numerous adverbs of ■ 
accusative-form, the use of the supines in -turn in Latin 
{nunciatwm ire = ar/yeXiriv iXdelv), and much besides, 
proves this. In Latin also the wider use of the accusative 
is by no means always to be regarded as a G-recism ; but 
sometimes as a residuum of a power of this case, which 
in later times became more and more cut down. This is 
shown not merely by such national usages as excubias, 
infitias ire, with which the English phrase 'to stand guard' 
maybe compared, but also by the very frequent occurrence 
of usages of quite a Greek character in the older writers, 
e.g. Plant., Epid., IV, 1, 39: ut alias res est impense 
improbus (Holtze, Syntaxis prise, script. Lat., I, 221). 

In the genitive — this orthography, and not genetive, 
wiU still be permitted in writing German and English — 
my chief object was to make clear the wide range of 
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relations which this case can indicate, especially in the 
simplest , combinations of two substantives with each 
other. To quote all the possible varieties of such combina- 
tions was superfluous : on the contrary, my purpose was 
simply to bring forward the most essential, and to make 
it plain that all those different significations of origin, 
possession, material, etc., are not really expressed by the 
genitive, but rather merely infused by the intelligence 
into the connexion denoted by the genitive. Hence 
there are instances which can be subsumed under none 
of these categories, and where the attempt to do so 
would be simple sophistry, e.g. Demosth. Mid. 35 — 
^Xd^rj:; vofLot;. And it would be foolish to assume a 
special genitive of comparison on account of such a pas- 
sage as Soph. Ant. 114 — irrepv^ \€VKfj^ -x^i6vo<;. So too 
there are other instances which can be placed with equal 
right under two of the varieties quoted. opKcov Tria-TK 
can denote ' faith in an oath,' no less than the ' confi- 
dence which springs out of an oath sworn,' the latter as 
in 86^ jMOi x^P°^ *"?? •jria-nv, Soph. Oed. Col. 1632, just 
as fiducia virium is quite indefinite when standing by 
itself, so that the translator is often compelled in these 
loose combinations of two ideas, to introduce more than 
is really there, owing to the want of similarly loose 
combinations in his own language. The partitive geni- 
tive also is naturally nothing more than a genitive of 
connexion with a whole, or to use an expression proper 
in many cases, with a totality. This species of the 
genitive was obviously first developed in the plural ; 
but spread out widely from thence in all the kin- 
dred languages. Hence I do not believe that we can 
dispense with it. In a construction like Qrj^ai tt}? 
BotwTt'a? therefore the genitive is certainly one of con- 
nexion, but the specific kind of connexion here intended 
is that of a part with the whole. 
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In the use of the genitive with verbs, so widely 
developed in Greek, I have felt myself specially called 
npon to point out everywhere the relations to the more 
familiar use in combination with substantives and ad- 
jectives. Here the older German language, and the 
Indian also, offers many valuable parallels. Here there- 
fore it is especially instructive to compare J. Grimm, 
IV, 646 ff. As opposed to the variety of the uses 
of the cases in Greek, Latin presents a monotonous 
logical consistency ; especially in the use with verbs. 
For this use in Greek, I have, not without opposition, 
given a wide range to the partitive genitive. J. Grimm 
1. c. says : ' The accusative denotes that the object is 
completely overpowered. In the genitive the power of 
the subject is regarded as exerted to a less degree. The 
active power is, as it were, only tried and roused, not 
put forth to the full extent.' This is merely another way 
of saying that the power of the verb, when a genitive is 
added, refers only to a part of the object. How far we 
can extend this category of the partitive genitive may 
certainly be doubtful. Here we are still in want of 
copious and properly-arranged collections, but thus much 
is certain : where we find one and the same v6rb in two 
constructions, sometimes with the genitive and some- 
times with the accusative ; and this with just the distinc- 
tion that the accusative denotes the object as completely 
overpowered, or indivisible — then we are justified in 
considering the genitive as partitive in distinction from 
the accusative. Thus for the genitive with verbs of 
'aiming at,' or ' striving after' (§ 419 d). Soph. Ant. 
770 is significant : rev^erat ro /u.^ davelv. — On the 
other hand, for the verbs of exclusion it is certainly 
easy to regard the genitive as the representative of the 
ablative just as also the ablative is found throughout 
with the corresponding verbs in Latin. Yet we must 
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also bear in mind that the adjectives mentioned in 
§ 414, 5 correspond to these verbs. Since it is certain 
that dfioipoi; and Lat. expers have the same genitive as 
efj-fioipoi; and particeps,'* there is no contradiction at all 
in assuming an internal connexion between aTre^x^o/iai 
e'dpiya) a-rroTvy)(av(a, and fieri'XQ} /u.eTaBiSa>fMt rvy)(ava). 
In the German language it is doubtful whether the 
genitive has assumed the representation of the ablative, 
but certain that a number of verbs of privative meaning 
(J. Grimm, VI, 674 ff.), especially in the older language 
take the genitive, and some of these are still retained. 
Grimm explains these from the same point of view as 
the constructions with the corresponding positive verbs. 
But because the explanation from the ablative is also 
possible, I have in the later editions quoted this class of 
verbs in § 419 b, separately from the former. 

The free use of the genitive I have everywhere com- 
pared with the kindred applications of the more fixed 
use, so as to point out an internal connexion. That the 
genitive of the cause (§ 427) is combined with that of the 
aim, i.e. the causa effidens with the causa finalis, needs of 
course no justification. The genitive absolute also ought 
by no means always to be explained from the category 
of unde. The evidence of Sanskrit is against this, for in 
that language there is no genitive meaning motion, from 
a place, but there is an absolute genitive (Delbruck, 
Ablativ, etc., p. 43). There are also many construc- 
tions in modern German which warn us against that.f 
It is not improbable that a stock of similar usages was 
already in existence, when the ablative fell into dislike 
among the Greeks, and that the genitive absolute by slow 

* Similar constructions in Sanskrit are given by Siecke, p. 30. 

■f E.g. Hr ging eilenden Schriites, er ritt verhatigten Ziigels, ihr 
zogt unverrichteter Sache ai, er mard verdientermassen (mhd. also 
unverdienter JOingen, Grimm, Or., IV, 907) geehrt. 
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degrees forced itself into the place of tlie ablative, and in 
this way has now certainly become extended far beyond 
its original range. Moreover the genitive absolute is in 
Greek itself a growing construction, the continually in- 
creasing spread of which can be observed from Homer 
onwards. On this as on many questions belongibg to 
this subject, compare the beautiful researches of Classen, 
' Beohachtungen ilber den HomerisGhen Spracligebrauch ' 
CFrankfort-on-Maine 1854-6, new ed. 1867). 

In the arrangement of the use of the dative the 
various sources can be distinguished more definitely. 
The instrumental use especially is plainly to be 
separated ofP, as forming a close category to itself 
with several subdivisions. But nevertheless a complete 
analysis appeared impracticable. The dative of com- 
munity (§ 436) has its source obviously in the sociative 
or comitative use of the old instrumental ; for which 
reason the ablative — elsewhere also the Italic repre- 
sentative of the lost fellow-case — corresponds in Latin 
to the G-reek dative and the Sanskrit instrumental in 
this usage. The preposition sa ' with ' is in Sanskrit 
combined with the instrumental, the corresponding afxa 
^vv avv in Greek take the dative, cum in Latin has the 
ablative. Hence something may be said in defence of 
placing this use after the instrumental use. But in the 
language as we find it, the sociative dative * is more 
nearly akin to the proper original dative than the 
instrumental ; and in gener.il it certainly forms the 
connecting link between these two cases, since it was 
easy to denote the person or thing connected with an 
action by the same case-form which was already in use 

* The remains of an originally wider application of the dative of 
community, as taking the place of the instrumental, is the Jlesiodic 
phrase oSnvi. KOi/j-TiBeitra [cp. ij.i<ryeiy$ai,'] , which throws light on Soph, 
Antiff. 862 — KOi/i-fi^tara — ifiif Trurpl, 
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for the person interested. We need only call to mind 
the Homeric crol afH ecr'Trofied ', beside the Attic <rol 
ecnrofjLeOa.* Hence the dative of community is put in 
this place. With regard to the proper and, so to say, 
genuine dative, I have distinguished two cases. That 
kind of dative is put first from which the case has 
received its name Sotik^. Kriiger terms this, which in 
his arrangement is placed later on, ' the objective dative 
of the thing interested' (§ 48, 7). It might otherwise 
be called 'the dative of the indirect object.' But it 
appeared to me advisable to keep the term object within 
the narrowest limits possible in a school-grammar, in 
order to avoid confusion. Hence in the explanation I 
preferred the words ' the person remotely aifected by 
anything.' The dative in transitive verbs like SiSovai, 
iiriTpeTrecv m-apexeiv, and with intransitives like /3or]deiv 
SoKelv Trei6e<T6ai, and no less with adjectives like </)/\o? 
inaTO'i iKavo^, is as it were necessary. The enuncia- 
tion remains imperfect without the mention of the 
person. This is what the expressions ' interested,' 
' affected by,' are intended to mean. On the other 
hand, the dative of ' the interest ' as I call it [cp. 
Kriiger § 48, 3] is different. This dative is to a 
certain extent added at pleasure ; not required by a 
government of the verb which has become typical. On 
the contrary, the sentence is extended in a peculiar 
manner by the introduction of the word standing in the 
dative. The so-called Dativus commodi and incommodi 
can be added to any verb whatever. For this category of 
the datival use Delbriick (Kuhn's Ztschr. XVIII, 88 ff.) 
quotes a number of highly instructive parallels from the 
language of the Vedas, which prove that this use was 

* Cobet ( Varice Leotiones, p. 22) points out that lirofiai <roL cannot 
he used in Attic of slaves attending their master, or soldiers following 
a general. — Ed. 
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far more extensive there than in the classical languages. 
This dative is very frequently replaced by other con- 
structions, especially with prepositions. Language has 
the choice between two different modes of expression. 
This, so to say, ' facultative ' use of the dative is seen 
most strikingly in the ethical dative as it is called 
(§ 433), which has received this name from the very 
fact that it is not so much required by the thought, as 
by a reference of the feelings. The choice, on .the other 
hand, between the simple dative, which in this instance 
has something personal in it, and a preposition combined 
with the corresponding case, meets us most strikingly 
in the combination with the passive (§ 434). — For the 
rest, in all these instances especially few examples 
seemed to be requisite to me, because there are but a 
few in which we can speak of a peculiarly Greek idiom. 
That the freer dative in its application to place and 
time is derived from the locative, was already men- 
tioned. For this very reason the Latins use the abla- 
tive, which in their language has assumed a portion of 
the locative use, in the same sense. The dative of the 
manner on the other hand is explained by similar uses 
of the instrumental (Delbriickj Abl. Loc, Instr. p. 52). 



CHAPTER XVII. 

'^ THE PEEPOSITIONS. 

In order to understand tlie government of prepositions, 
nothing is more important than the indisputable fact 
that all prepositions were, in the first instance, adverbs. 
There was therefore a condition of language in which 
these words did not yet exist as such, that is, in their 
proper prepositional use. The government of preposi- 
tions tended to become more and more fixed as language 
developed. Excellent remarks on the nature and origin 
of these words are given by Schomann, Redethelle, 
p. 138 ff. Now as adverbs * the prepositions could 
primarily take the genitive, as the case of connexion. 
To this source of combination with cases, which is 
often quite overlooked in the government of prepo- 
sitions, reference is made in § 447, 2. olvti is, without 
question, the locative of a noun-stem, of which we have 
another case, the accusative, in avTo, and yet another, 
the ablative turned locative, in Latin ante-d. The genitive 
depends therefore on avri in precisely the same manner 
as in the German Angesicht Laid Kraft. With irpo, 
also, to which the Latin ablative pro-d corresponds, the 
case is no doubt the same ; and with 8ta, the ^schylean 
form of which — hai — has the sign of the locative, hia, 

* I. Bekker {Homer. Blatter, I, p. 273) says strikingly : ' In Homer 
the distinction between adverb and preposition is, not sharper than 
that between pronoun and article." 
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without question, goes back to a noun-stem [cp. St%a] 
which denoted duaHty. The same is the case with 
inrep = Sanskrit upari, which evidently signified in a 
literal sense ' on the upper side,' as viro (viral) ' on the 
under side ' ; and with many others. Nowhere is the 
perversity of the localists shown more plainly than in 
the attempt to trace back the genitive in this connexion 
invariably to unde. When, in Latin, the prepositions 
in pro prce sub super take the ablative, that case is 
here, as often, to be regarded as the representative of 
the locative. But the genitive in Grreek depends in 
this usage on the preposition which it takes, in the 
strictest sense. The most decisive confirmation of 
our view is found in the fact that all the improper 
prepositions, that is, the prepositions which still con- 
tinue to have more of the nature of adverbs, take the 
genitive* 

The first step in the departure from this adverbial 
use of the prepositions was taken when they were used 
in a supplementary manner, and in a loose connexion 
with verbs, especially with a view to define more accu- 
rately the direction of the verb. In the Homeric lan- 
guage this usage is still clearly to be seen, in so far as 
this, that here the preposition though often undoubtedly 
forming one notion with the verb, can nevertheless be 
separated from it not only, ^a continued to be the 
case in the later language, by the augment and redu- 
plication, but also by independent words. The careful 
researches of Hoffmann on ' a/j,(f)i in der Ilias,^ and 
'Die Tmesis in der Ilias'' (Luneburg and Clausthal 
1857-60), show very plainly how hard it often is to 
decide whether a preposition must be taken adverbially 

* But iS(U.a takes the dative ; and it must be borne in mind that the 
'improper' prepositions cannot be compounded with verbs like 
the others, and therefore stand on quite a different footing. — Ed. 
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or in combination with a verb. Now, inasmuch as the 
preposition in connexion with a verb forms a whole in 
idea, it can in this connexion require a case. When 
we find in Od. S 43 auTOvf S' elfffjyov delov hofiov, we 
have an instance in which the older usage is no doubt 
retained; and eh-cuyeiv as a whole takes the accusative. 
n. I 89 illustrates the later use, when et? had already 
become movable and independent — 'ATpeiSrii; Be je- 
povTWi ao'KXea'i ^yev A')(a.i,Siv e? kXictItiv. But in idea 
the accusative here no less than in the former instance 
depends on the unified conception in eladyeiv. By the 
addition of a preposition signifying the direction, a verb 
gains the power of governing an external object of that 
to which the action is directed ; which however is 
no longer felt to be such so soon as the preposition is 
detached and placed immediately before the case. This 
is the reason that the accusative frequently denotes the 
aim ; and the other meanings also mentioned in § 447 
follow from this. In a similar manner the dative is 
often to be regarded as a dative of community, which 
depends on the verb connected in thought with the 
preposition, e.g. in the Homeric usage Trap Be oi 'ia-Ttj, 
6ia>v Be oi ciyx'' "'a/aeo-T'??, beside icrra6re<; irap o'xea-cjji.v 
— H. 565. This use of the dative also] is the reason 
why the power of expressing a more external connexion 
is ascribed in § 447,. 3 to the dative in combination 
with prepositions. — For the genitive, it is true, we 
must certainly allow that to some extent, even when 
dependent on prepositions, it is the representative 
of the ablative ; yet in such a manner that even here 
the ablative was dependent in the first instance on 
the verb together with the preposition, e.g. A 346 
— ix B' dyaye KXiair]^ BpicnjtBa, and the genitive 
came in as its originally less definite representative. 
[Cp. § 419 b.] ■ 
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These observations will be sufficient to indicate in 
what manner I combine the use of the prepositions 
with cases with the other uses of the cases, and to 
refute the objection that I assume for the prepositions 
a basis of local meaning^j which I deny elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE TENSES. 

The doctrine of the use of the tenses required con 
siderable revision. Here, as a fact, by a more accurate 
inquiry into the form of language, quite a new founda- 
tion had been obtained for the use of language ; and 
without going further into the theory than was abso- 
lutely necessary, I attempted to apply the insight thus 
obtained to syntax. The older grammarians treated 
the aorist throughout, and the perfect also in part, as 
tenses of past time. But the analysis of the forms 
proves in the most striking manner [cp. pp. 105, 112] 
that language possesses no other means whatever to de- 
note past time generally than the augment ; and therefore 
the denotation of past time can only be primarily 
assumed where the augment stands — that is, in the 
imperfect pluperfect and indicative of the aorist, and 
iierefore generally in the indicative only. Now ir 
these indicatives we can see in the plainest manner, that 
in such forms language denotes another notion in 
addition to that of past time, and of quite a different 
nature, i-yev-e-ro i-yiyv-e-ro e-yeyov-ei are distin- 
guished from each other by something quite different 
from that which distinguishes iylp/vero from yCyvofiai, 
iryeyovei from yeyova. For this something, which is 
denoted in the stem of the tense-form, and for this very 
reason is marked as fixed and essential, we need an 
expression. 5.itherto grammarians have found none for 
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it ; even the most artistic theories of the tenses, which 
from the days of the Stoic grammarians down to the 
most modern times have set up distinctions such as 
were never observed in any living speech, left this point 
out of sight. But for the Greek language this distinc- 
tion is undeniably requisite even in a school-grammar. 
In the G-reek sense of language lay a triple distinction 
of time, which crosses with that of present past and 
future, and runs through the whole rich system of 
tenses moods and verbal-nouns. Not finding a general 
name for each of these triple distinctions ready to my 
hand, it became necessary to invent one. Now it was 
evident that of these two distinctions of time, one was 
rather external and the other internal. The distinction 
of present past and future rests merely on the relation 
of the action to the speaker. This distinction therefore 
in which we have only to do with the standing-point, I 
call the ' grade of time ' {Zeitstufe). The action is 
either coincident with the standing-point of the speaker, 
or it lies, as a previous grade, behind it, or again, before 
it, as a grade still to be reached. The expression can- 
not, I believe, be misunderstood. In the image chosen 
it is also clearly pointed out that the distinction is 
removed by simple progression in time, without any 
internal change. But the difference between jeviadai 
yiyvecrdai yeyovevat must obviously be denoted by a 
word, which at once indicates that here we have to 
do with a difference lying within the action itself, not 
merely with the relation to something external to it. 
In this sense I chose the expression 'kind of time' 
(Zeitart *), especially as ' kind ' is the very word which 
* To speak of a ' timeless tense,' and begin teaching the use of the 
tenses by recommending the pupil to ' erase ' a number of tense-forms 
— among .them the future — I leave to others. Schijmann (Fleckeisens 
Jahrb. 1869, p. 210) uses the terms ' Bntwicklungstadien ' or ' Entwick- 
lungsstufen' to denote what I call ' Zeitarten.' 
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we pse to signify specific, internal peculiarities. Heyse, 
in his System der Sprachwissenschaft, in a similar but 
not quite the same sense, distinguishes between ' subjec- 
tive' and 'objective' time (p. 457 ff.). These expres- 
sions would, I believe, in any case be more equivocal. 
But what has already been said about the difficulty 
attending innovations in terminology (p. 106) applies 
to these technical terms, no less than others. 

The triple kind of time must now in turn be dis- 
tinguished by three different names. Two of these 
present themselves at once. The action of the present 
stem is continuous, that of the perfect completed. But 
how shall we briefly denote the action expressed in 
the aorist stem? The word 'momentary' opens a 
door to numerous errors. If this term is chosen, we 
are tempted to measure the distinction between iroielv 
and iroiTJcrac, vikSlv and viKrja-ai, e^aWe and e^aXe 
merely by lapse of time, whereas in reality the dis- 
tinction is quite different and far deeper. Whether 
the artist wrote EHOIH^E or EHOIEI under his 
work did not depend on the length of time devoted 
to the task, but on his intention to lay stress either 
on the simple fact that he was the artist, or on the 
labour spent upon it. I preferred therefore to adopt 
the terminology of Rost and Kriiger, who call the 
aoristic action ' eintretende.^ The epithet is difficult of 
translation, and cannot be represented in all its bearings 
by any single English word. It is 'initial' as opposed 
to ' continued, ' ' culminating ' as opposed to ' prepara- 
tory,' 'instantaneous' as opposed to 'durative.' An 
action so qualified is, first of all, quite distinct from 
a beginning or impending act ; it has nothing in 
common with the tempus instans with which it has 
sometimes been erroneously confounded. On the con- 
trary, it is opposed to two other actions. First, to a 

p 
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continuing act. Thus the advent of winter is opposed 
to its continuance. In a similar manner vocrfjaai (to 
fall sick) is opposed to voaeiv (to be sick) and /3a(nXev- 
aai to fiacriXevet.i'. Secondly, as denoting an incident, 
it is opposed to an act that is not yet finished ; and 
this is the relation of irpa^ai (to accomplish) to -n-pdaaeiv 
(to be doing), irelcrM (to persuade) to ireiOetv (to ad- 
vise).* Lastly an act to which this epithet is applied 
is invariably an act achieved at one blow, or an act 
the single moments of which are not to be taken into 
account. Hence this Grerman word appears to me very 
happily chosen for our purpose. It has been objected 
that the word is equivocal and indefinite, but the Greek 
aorist has, as a fact, its different sides ; and the peculiar 
advantage of the word lies precisely in the fact that it 
has a certain width of meaning, by which it becomes 
applicable to the different sides of the aorist, while at 
the same time a firm nucleus is unmistakable and can 
be perceived by our sense of language. It will always 
be a hopeless task to give a cul^and-dried definition of 
the Greek aorist. The distinction of the kinds of time 
rests on a certain instinct, which we can only acquire 
by entering ourselves into the Greek modes of thought ; 
and for that purpose an image or mode of expression 
belonging to our own language is a far greater help 
than any logic.f Among the living languages the 

* This distinction between Treio-ai and vdBuv is certainly not 
uniTersal, e.g. ^sch. Ag. 1212 — (kuBov oi6h oiUva. — Ed. 

f Perhaps the aversion of the French mind to differences which go 
beyond logical distinctions is the reason why a view of the aorist so 
generally recognized in Germany meets with opposition in France, 
even from those who elsewhere exhibit a, favourable feeling towards 
the works of German linguistic science. An eminent French philolo- 
gist, Charles Thurot, in his ' Observations sur la signification des 
radieaux temporels en Qrec ' (M^moires de la Soci6t6 linguistique do 
Paris, Tome 1°'^2'' fascic, pp. 111-25), contests the existence of_the 
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Sclavonic possesses very similar refinements as to the 
kinds of time ; and therefore Sclavonic-speaking people 
find it very easy to realize the use of the aorist and 
its distinction from the forms of the present stem. 
[Cp. Kobliska, Ueher das Verhaltniss des Aorist's zu den 

distinctions which I call Zeitarten. The distinction between the im- 
perfect and the ind. aorist, between the conj. opt. imp. inflnitive of 
the present on the one hand and the aorist on the other, — nay, even 
the distinction between the preterite and the perfect does not, he main- 
tains, exist at all, and in the use of the tenses, even in Greek, we can 
only deal with simvUaneiti. anterioriU, posteriorite. But since these 
categories are absolutely inapplicable, e.g. to the imperative, M. Th. 
is of opinion that the usage is often as capricious as for instance that 
of gender, and the fact that the orators sometimes said \iye and some- 
times avayvUdi, cannot be explained more than the masculine gender 
of ^da-rpv^ and the feminine of Xdpcaf . A great number of passages 
from Attic authors are quoted to show that the proposed distinctions 
are 'plus subtiles que satisfaisantes ' (p. 121). 'II est souvent si 
indifferent d'exprimer ou de ne pas exprimer la durfe de Taction, et 
d'autre part les formes synonymes du present et de I'aoriste sont si 
nombreuses, qu'il faudrait que I'terivain se f&t demand^ presque k 
chaque membre de phrase, s'il devait choisir le present ou I'aoriste : 
effort de reflexion incompatible avec le rapidity de la parble.' As if 
there were any need at all of reflection in such distinctions, when 
innate in a nation. A Sclave does not speak more slowly than a 
German, and yet he makes distinctions of the kind with the greatest 
accuracy, even when quite without education. As to the passages 
quoted by M. Thurot, it would of course carry us too far to enter 
upon them here. But the remark may be made that many of them 
can be explained on my view without any excess of subtilty, as the 
iirst (Xenoph. Cyrop. 1, 6, 40), where 8n raxii ?0eiryec, i-irel eipedeiri 
denotes the repeated experiences of coursing, Plato, Symp. 173 A, 
where iTru/Uia idve brings out the lasting sacrifice of victory in oppo- 
sition to the result of the contest denoted by ivkria-e. That the strict 
old use of the perfect began to be relaxed from Xenophon's time 
onward has been remarked by German scholars. We may even allow 
that the distinctions in question cannot in every case be plainly ex- 
pressed, and the speaker was often free to choose, yet this does not 
prove that the distinctions did not exist, and that the distinctions of 
the tense-stems inherited from the original framework of the Indo- 
Germanic language remained mere useless ballast in the acute and 
delicate mind of the Greeks. Who can define in every case - the dis- 
tinctions between synonymous words in a language ? And yet every 
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Formen des ^ecMschen Verbums (Konigsgratz 1856) ; 
Kvicala, Zeitschr.f. d. 6. Gymn., 1863, p. 137.] 

In the observation on p. 274 of the Grammar I have 
attempted to define the three kinds of time more accu- 
rately by means of another illustration, borrowed from 
mathematics. The expression 'a point of time' is in 
common use ; and to this I refer in saying that the 
action of the aorist can be compared to a point. A 
point, as is well known, does not admit of any exten- 
sion at all; and in the action denoted by the aorist 
its extension in time is not at all taken into account. 
And as objects which are remote or passing into the 
background appear as points in spite of their actual 
extension in space, so also from the speaker's point of 
view do the actions which he brings forward merely 
as aoristic. But a line is opposed to a point inasmuch 
as it admits of extension, though indefinitely.* Hence 
in carrying out the illustration, it forms the counter- 
part to the continuous action, the essential charac- 
teristic of which is that it admits of extension in time 
without any internal limitation. Lastly, a completed 
action is one completely limited in every direction. 
Hence it may be compared to a surface bounded by lines. 

It was not my purpose to follow out in greater detail 
these leading conceptions peculiar to every tense-stem. 
But some few hints may find a place here. In the idea 
of an aoristic r.ct we recognized two moments. On the 

one familiar with a language feels these, and above all those who have 
grown up in it ; and it is the duty of science, in the one case as in the 
other, to trace out these distinctions often so fine and delicate, which 
do not lose the right to exist because they appear indifferent, or even 
distracting to a period of reflection. 

* Pott uses the same illustration, Et. Forsch. II 2, 635. In this 
place and further on, p. 667, will be found remarkable developments 
of the subjects here touched upon, and parallels from remote 
languages. 
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one hand, an aoristic action is opposed to a continuing 
one ; as a man's arrival at a house is opposed to his stay 
in it, or the advent of darkness to continuous gloom. 
In this sense an aoristic action denotes as it were the 
starting-point of a line. ipacrOrjvai, or ipdaaadai, i.e. 
' to fall in love,' (e.g. 11, 21 182 — fipdcraT 6<f)6a\/u,o2cri,v 
I8cbv ivl fieXTTOfievya-iv) is followed by epav, as ap^ai 
by apx^iv, BiavorjOrjvai by Biavoelcrdai. This use of the 
aorist we may call the ingressive [cp. § 489] . Here the 
force of the aorist is especially prominent — so much so 
that at times the aoristic action requires quite a different 
translation from the durative. The word eyvaipicrOr], by 
which the Greek chronologists denote the point of time 
from which any one became a well-known character, 
could on\y be rendered imperfectly in Latin by cognosce- 
hatur, which, it is true, shares the meaning of ' becoming 
known' with iyvcopiarOr], but introduces the notion of 
a gradual process, of which there is nothing in the 
Greek form. Eustathius in his life of Pindar (Wester- 
mann's Bioypd^oi, p. 95, § 31) has preserved an expres- 
sion of the poet's which has been often misunderstood: 
' '!rpo<! Be ipatTTjaavTa, Sia tc ov tw ev irpdrTOvn Tr]v 
duyarepa BlSmcriv, ov fiovov ev TrpdrrovTO^ e(j)r) helaOai, 
aXKa Kal eS irpd^avTos.' If we regard ev irpd^ai 
here as an ingressive aorist we get the meaning, ' he 
answered that he did not need merely one who was 
well-to-do (wohlhabende), but also one who had increased 
his wealth (det' wohl erworhen hahe). 

On the other hand, the culmination of an act is 
opposed to the preparatory steps ; as a bright flash is 
opposed to a glimmer, the fall of night to evening twi- 
light. Thus BcBovai can be used to express the simple 
attempt to give, the offer ; Sovvai the actual giving, the 
handing over of the gift; dyeiv means to 'lead on,' 
djayeiv ' to carry away ' ; KTUo'Qai ' to acquire,' kttj- 
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<Taa9ai ' to possess.' We may term this the effective use 
of the aorist. Here the tense denotes the last point in a 
line ; and is preceded by the durative action. This use 
of the aorist, under the name crvvTeKiKw, was opposed 
by the old grammarians to the action of the imperfect 
■n^hich was denoted as iraparaKTiKm, e.g. Aristonicus 
ad II. A 368 [cp. Friedlander, Ariston., p. 5]. It rests 
with language to bring into prominence one of these 
two usages, or, from another point of view, the funda- 
mental meaning of every verb and the context presents 
sometimes the one, and sometimes the other sense to 
the reader, though it also frequently happens that 
neither can be distinguished with certainty, and the 
notion conveyed by the tense is simply that of a point 
of time without any reference to other actions. 

The need of distinctions of time like those which 
were certainly presented to the Grreek from a very 
ancient period in the use of the aorist is felt in all 
languages. Here also we can find points of connexion 
existing in our own sense of language, and to bring 
out this is the object of the observation on § 485. 
The effect of an aorist is frequently replaced in other 
languages by composition with prepositions ; and in 
this respect the Sclavonic languages offer the most 
noticeable analogies. A parallel to the ingressive 
signification is found in Grerman compounds like 
einschlafen einsehen, and Latin like insonare incitare, 
where the ein {in) means simply that the subject is 
entering into a certain state. In Grerman the prefix 
er — i.e. aus — forms more especially a marked parallel 
to the use of the aorist, and similarly the Latin ex. 
Here of course language regards the earlier condition 
or state as that from which the new action springs 
forth, as in the intransitives erklingen erwachen er- 
qrimmen erschrecken ersterben, and in the transitives 
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erioecken erfinden erregen erkennen erscldiessen [cp. 
Grimm, W., Ill, p. 694]; Latin efficere evenire 
evincere evitare excitare exclamare emon. Yet an- 
other point of view is taken up in the use of the 
preposition con, e.g. in conspicere = ISeiv, consequi, 
distinguished from sequi, as denoting the happy ter- 
mination of the action commenced in the simple verb, 
conticuere omnes ^ ialryrjcrav •jrdvTe'i,jiohorruit=:^pi'yr)aev, 
comedere, ' to eat all up together.' The con (compare 
also the Greek avvTeXelv beside the aorist) denotes the 
collective moments of the action which are united for 
the complete attainment of the object. Quite analogous 
is the application of the prefix ge in German.* In a 
similar manner per denotes the action as brought 
through to an end ; persuasit is related to suasit as 
cireicre to eirevde [cp. p. 205 note]. The German word 
stehen, out of compounds, denotes as a rule a state which 
the Greek conceives as the result of the act necessary 
for attaining it and therefore denotes by the perfect ; 
ea-TTjKa ich stehe (I stand, I have placed myself). In 
compounds, on the other hand, the word does not denote 
a state, but for the most part an individual act, and 
corresponds therefore to the Greek aorist ; aTrjvai auf- 
stehen (to stand up). The same meaning may be also 
found in the M. H. German, e.g. von dem Rosse stdn. 
In German and Latin therefore the value of a verb is 
altered by composition with prepositions, in much the 
same manner as in Greek by the change of kinds of time. 
It is true that the two phenomena are not completely 
co-extensive. In Latin the perfect combines the signifi- 
cations of the aorist and the perfect proper ; conticui 
therefore answers not only to the Greek ea-lr/Tjo-a, but to 

* Cp. Schleicher, ' Die Deutsche Spraeke,' 2 Anfl. p. 231, and the 
extensive collections in ' Die Verba perfeeta in der Niielungen- 
dichtung ' by Martens, in Kuhn's Zeitsohr. XII, 31 ffi. 
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aecrl/^TiKa also ; and in conticesco, the present correspond- 
ing to the perfect conticui, we have a union of the 
effective and inchoative significations unknown in any 
Greek form. The Grerman erwachen stands, it is true, in 
the same relation to wachen as the Homeric eypea-dai, 
to iyprjyopevai,, but there is also a prolonged erwachen 
(awaking, expergisci — eyeipeadai), whereas eypero de- 
notes merely the point of time when the sleep ends. 
The Grerman word therefore is not a perfect translation 
of the Grreek one. This is a subject on which a wide 
field for observation still remains open, as Schomann 
{Redeiheile, p. 139), though from a somewhat different 
point of view, has already briefly pointed out. In our 
lexicons also scarcely anything at aU has been done to 
trace out the distinctions between the different kinds of 
time in Greek, though these are almost quite as im- 
portant in explaining' the various usages of the word as 
the distinction between, active and middle to which so 
much attention has been paid. This neglect arises from 
the Tvp&Tov yjrevBo'; that the aorist and perfect are tenses 
of past time, and that the difference between the present 
and aorist, the present and perfect, affects the real 
meaning of the verb no more than that between present 
and future. 

On § 496. 

The view of the tenses here brought forward as the 
correct one appears to be contradicted to a certain 
extent by the fact that the participle of the aorist is 
frequently applied to actions previous to a point in past 
time. Since the participle, like the other non-augmented 
forms of the aorist, has nothing whatever to do with 
the denotation of past time, and since, time previous 
to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the 
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participle became used in this sense. But the enigma is 
solved when we examine the nature of the aorist and 
participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is 
denoted by the finite verb is the principal one. When 
the secondary action continues side by side with the 
principal action, it must stand (nrapaTaKTiKOi^) in the 
participle of the present ; if again referred to the 
future, the proper sign of the future is needed; and 
simUarly, the perfect participle serves to express an 
action regarded as complete in reference to the principal 
action. If however it is intended to denote the second- 
ary action without any reference to continuousness and 
completion and futurity, . but merely as a point or 
moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed by a sort of necessity regard a 
point which is fixed in reference to another action as 
prior to it, but strictly speaking this notion of priority 
in past time is not signified by the aorist participle. 
But owing to the frequent use of it in narratives, it is 
quite intelligible that the notion of priority in past time 
became spontaneously connected with the aorist parti- 
ciple. For this reason, therefore, it could not be passed 
over without mention in the Grrammar. Even from the 
examples quoted in the observation (ryeXdcra^ elire ' he 
began to laugh, and said ' : wSe he rt? el-jrea-Kev iSwv e? 
TrKrjaiov oiXKov, '^apicrai fioi aTroKpivdfj.ei'os:), it is clear 
how nearly the past and present often seem to meet in 
the participle. In the predicative use of the aorist 
participle with another aorist more especially, it is often 
quite impossible to speak of priority in past time, e.g. in 
ev eTToirjaai avafivricra'; yu.e (Plato, Phcedo, p. 60 C) — 
' you did well to remind me.' Again in Herodotus, V, 
24 we have ev eVow^cras dnriK6fievo<i, where it is quite 
clear that the notion of the verb is not subsequent to 
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the notion of the participle, for the kindness consisted 
precisely in the coming [cp. Kriiger, § 53, 6. Anm. 
8 ; § 56, 8. Anm. 1]. So too in the proverb XdOe 
0io}(Ta<;, both actions are regarded as on one and the 
same level in point of time. Aken ( Grundz. der Lehre 
von Tempus und Modus, p. 8) aptly names this case ' the 
coincidence of two points.' If therefore in those other 
usages the priority merely arises out of the connexion, 
without being expressed as such by language itself, the 
preterite signification of the aorist participle stands 
exactly in a line w^ith that of the infinitive and optative, 
when these refer to past actions in categorical sentences 
(§ 497). In a sentence like Kv/cTwoTre? Xeyovrai iv 
'SiKeKla oiKijcrai,, language does not really denote the 
grade of time at all, but only the kind of time ; and the 
aorist is used because the fact is regarded merely as 
an incident, and no stress is laid on the continuance of 
it. Were it otherwise, were it our object to denote a 
continuous state, we might use olKeiv, e.g. KuKKwire'; 
Xeyovrai rare iv ^iKeXia otKelv, and in translating it 
must have used 'have dwelt' or 'dwelt' just as in 
the case of the aorist. In these cases, it is true, the 
aorist must as a rule be translated as a past tense, 
but it is not on that account felt to be such in the 
Greek sense of language, for in Grerman (and English) 
we are frequently compelled to mark a grade of time 
which the Grreeks left out of sight. Exactly the same 
holds good of the indicative aorist as the representative 
of a German and Latin pluperfect (§ 493). The past 
time is here expressed in Greek, but the priority in 
past time is left unmarked. Here, as a rule, German 
stands far nearer to Latin than to Greek. Many points 
belonging to this subject are carefuUy discussed in the 
programme by Pfudel- -Die indirecte Rede bei Xenophon, 
Colberg 1864. 



C HAPTE R XXI. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

On § 519/. 

Here it was my object to indicate at least the two 
principal points of view which present ' themselves in 
discussing the combination of sentences — viz., the form 
of their combination, and the signification arising out 
of it. The formal side therefore is taken first and 
explained in § 519. Here too, owing to the brevity 
necessary in a school-grammar, it was by no means 
easy to introduce the knowledge of the origin and 
growth of the form of sentences derived from the 
historical study of language, and at the same time to 
give the necessary prominence to the forms occurring 
in actual use. In Greek as we find it even in the 
Homeric poems, the two leading forms of combination, 
parataxis and hypotaxis, meet us as characteristic, but 
it is clear that the latter is, historically speaking, 
invariably a development from the former. Hypotaxis 
was impossible until the relative had become sharply 
distinguished from the demonstrative, but in the first 
instance as we have already seen (p. 88), this was not 
the case.* Even in Homer the demonstrative and 

* Besides the researches of Windisch on the relative pronoun 
already mentioned (p. 180), in which the idea of ' reference ' is ex- 
plained in detail as the step to the relative, we may refer on this subject 
to the Qucestiones de attractione enuntiatiomim relativarum, scr. 
Eichard Forster, Berol. 1868. [Cp. also Pott, Et. Forsch. II'', i05.] 
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relative still coincide in many instances, and in con- 
sequence we find the older parataxis still frequently 
underlying and breaking up through the Homeric 
hypotaxis. The best-known instance of this is the 
case of Se in apodosis, which admits of no other ex- 
planation. But the same confusion, or more correctly 
speaking, the same incomplete separation of the two 
forms, is also to be seen in the various usages of the 
copulative article side by side with a hypotactic com- 
bination ; e.g. II. A 218 — o? /ce 6eoi<; imveldriTai, jxaka 
T eicKvov avTov [cp. § 624, 5] . Hypotaxis has obviously 
arisen out of parataxis in two ways. First directly, 
one of the sentences, which originally were equally 
independent, being thrust into the background. In 
this manner have arisen relative sentences — subordi- 
nate and parenthetical — like /jltjviv ovXofievrjv rj fivpC 
^A-xaioh aXye eOrjKev. These sentences continue to 
preserve something of the free nature of paratactic 
combination, even as they are carried on in a tho- 
roughly paratactic manner (§ 605). But a far more 
fertile source of hypotaxis is the correlative combina- 
tion of sentences which in innumerable instances forms 
the connecting link between parataxis and hypotaxis. 
In a Homeric sentence like II. A 125 — aWa to, /lev 
irokifov i^ iirpdOofiev to, SeSaarai, we perceive as yet 
no formal distinction at all between parataxis and cor- 
relation. Emphasis alone marks the second member 
ra BeSacTTai as the most important. Here we see how 
one of the two demonstrative pronouns became weak- 
ened into a relative while the other became more and 
more prominent. The attention was roused by the 
accent in the first member (77/30x0.0-49) and satisfied 
in the second (0770800-4?) ; and in this consists the 
essential characteristic of correlation. The more also 
that the demonstrative pronouns and particles became 
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separated in form from the relatives, the more did. 
correlation begin to be distinctly marked as differing 
from parataxis. Even in Homer the correlative com- 
bination of sentences is developed to a great extent. 
But in the later language also this combination of 
sentences is of great importance on account of the 
hypothetical clauses (§ 534), and therefore it could 
not be passed over. In its nature the correlative 
combination is distinguished from the hypotactic by 
the fact that in correlatives neither of the two sen- 
tences can be regarded as absolutely pre-eminent, and 
therefore we cannot yet speak of any subordination. 
As the protasis is completed in the apodosis, so con- 
versely the apodosis is not intelligible till we refer to 
the protasis, whereas at least some kinds of hypotactic 
combination are of such a nature that the main sentence. 
is easily intelligible by itself, but the dependent sentence 
contains an addition not absolutely required to make 
the meaning clear, e.g. § 531 — tovt ainh vvv SlSaaj^^ 
oTTfu? dv iK/Madco. This is the reason that in the earlier 
editions of the Grammar down to the fifth the correla- 
tive sentences are separated from hypotaxis and put 
in a class by themselves. From a historical point of 
view such an arrangement is correct enough. But 
in Greek as we find it the distinction cannot always 
be realized and still less made fruitful in practical 
instruction. From Homer downwards language is at 
pains to amalgamate correlative sentences more closely. 
Even the fact that the pronouns and particles are 
frequently allowed to remain in the apodosis obscures 
the mutual interchange of the clauses, which is again 
still further confused by the frequent transfer and 
combination of the particles peculiar to the protasis 
and apodosis. Thus dv and Kev are particles belonging 
properly to apodosis only, but in certain shades of 
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hypothesis they are attracted by prolepsis into the 
protasis. Hence arose el av, idv, i]v or et Kev. In a 
similar manner eTret may certainly be analyzed into 
eVt and el. eVt which is here adverbial in the sense 
of 'thereupon' [cp. Sanskrit api also] is in the first 
instance a correlative, in regard to time, of et, a par- 
ticle of similarly temporal signification = ' when.' eVel 
elSev er/vm is therefore an abbreviated expression for 
el elhev iirl eyvco, i.e. 'when he saw, then he knew.' 
Similarly Latin tametsi = tamen etsi, tamquam from 
quam (protasis), and tam (apodosis), and simul atque 
priusquam. When in the effort made by language to 
bring forward as quickly as possible the leading thought 
of the sentence confusions of this kind had become 
numerous, the distinction between correlation and 
hypotaxis disappeared altogether in many cases. Both 
stand in common contrast to parataxis ; hence the 
separation between the two has been given up in the 
Grrammar. But for the same reason it is quite impos- 
sible to bring forward throughout the real nature of 
those correlative sentences which now appear as a kind 
of hypotaxis. This is done only in the hypothetical 
sentences (§ 534), in which the correlative relation 
can easily be made clear. The dependent interrogativt^ 
sentences also have without doubt arisen from this class 
— question and answer, or the 'dialogue form' as I. 
Bekker terms it {Horn. Blatter I, p. 61), being an 
essential kind of correlation. In elire fioi riva yvco/xijv 
e%et9, the second sentence was originally an inde- 
pendent question, which formed the protasis to the 
apodosis elm ('What opinion hast thou, that tell me'). 
But I very much doubt if it is advisable to point this 
out to a pupil, for the fact has little in common with 
the teaching of Greek as distinct from other languages, 
but applies equally to all. Moreover, it is often a 
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matter of doubt what view ought to be taken of such 
sentences, and exact knowledge is in many cases im- 
possible, until we have enquired into the origin and 
primary meaning of the conjunctions. 

The second point to be noticed in the combination of 
sentences is the meaning of the sentence or the relation 
of ideas which prevails between the matter of one 
sentence and the matter of another. This is denoted 
in two ways — by moods and by conjunctions. (1.) I do 
not here enter upon the use of the moods, partly because 
I believe that my exposition hardly needs explanation, 
and partly because we may expect soon to have a 
complete investigation from the points of comparative 
syntax. Compared with the influence of the conjunc- 
tions, the power of the moods is somewhat indefinite * 
for the meaning of the sentence. By the use of the 
two moods, which, when connecting sentences, may be 
termed oblique after the analogy of the oblique cases, 
no more is really signified than that one sentence is to 
be regarded in comparison with the other as something 
merely required or thought of. (2.) The meaning of 
the conjunctions is at first sight more specific, but on 
going deeper and enquiring further into their origin, 
we frequently find that the specific meaning is merel}' 
a delusion. The same particles u><;, the fundamental 
meaning of which is undoubtedly ' how,' and ottid?, 
which is not materially different, meet us in nearly 

* This harmless sentence, which in the first edition ran thus, — 
' The power of the moods is obTiously somewhat indefinite ' — causes H. 
Aken, in his School-Grammar, p. xii., to break away jErom his subject, 
and charge me with the absurdity of wishing to do away with the doc- 
trine of the moods altogether by this expression. This is significant of 
his style of polemics — for which, by the way, I have never given the 
least cause. That Aken in his work mentioned on p. 218 has advanced 
syntax in more pojnts than one, I gladly acknowledge, and always 
have done so. But his system in which he makes a mood out of a 
tense is in contradiction to the facts of the structure of forms. 
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every sort of sentence — relative, temporal, final and 
categorical, on ' that,' and on ' because,' both natu- 
rally, as the Homeric o shows most plainly (e.g. A 120 
' — cp. I. Bekker, Homer. SI. 1, 149), identical with o ti, 
are one and the same, the inference being that language 
did not mark the distinction between categorical and 
causal sentences, el was unquestionably a temporal 
particle in the first instance, like the Grerman loenn, 
which is a weakened form of wann. ivel has already 
been explained from this original signification, and from 
it also the meaning of el with the optative discussed 
in § 547 is rendered intelligible. Hence we see that 
even the hypothetical relation was not originally distin- 
guished by language from the temporal. It follows 
therefore that in all our classifications of sentences we 
are rather logical than grammatical, importing more 
into the words than the language really means. Never- 
theless some arrangement of dependent sentences ac- 
cording to their meaning is necessary in instruction. 
But it would be very absurd to preserve a strict 
consistency in this respect in opposition to the genius 
of the language. An able teacher will perceive that I 
have guarded against that. Thus the sentences in 
which OTTW? occurs with the future indicative are indeed 
included amongst the sentences of purpose in § 552 
Obs. for the sake of completeness, but they will be 
found explained in detail among the relative sentences 
in § 553, and that with reference to § 500. The future 
indicative in a sentence like crKoirei ottw? to, irpa/yfjMra 
craydrjo-erai becomes intelligible only when we remember 
that oTTw? is really a relative particle signifying ' how ' ; 
' consider how, in what manner, the state will be 
preserved.' The modal signification changes into the 
final by a usage parallel to that of the Latin ut. 
Elsewhere also I have been at pains to avoid anythino- 
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like those logical systems, whicli do but stand in the 
way of a living insight into the processes of language, 
and to refer to the connexions and transitions which 
prevail between usages apparently distinct. 

If now we ask how language has distinguished the 
conjunctions from each other, and consequently the 
sentences introduced by them, we must here as else- 
where go back to the form. The conjunctions used in 
the protasis and apodosis have all with few exceptions 
arisen out of relative stems. But they display different 
forms, and four cases especially can be distinguished, 
viz. accusative, locative, instrumental, and ablative. 
Accusatives are o, the compound Srt (= o ti), Latin 
quod, and perhaps also quia, as the plural of quod, on 
as an accusative of substance brings the contents of the 
dependent sentence under the action of the governing 
verb in the leading sentence ; and therefore serves as 
the conjunction in sentences of assertion and opinion, 
etjo? and the correlative rew? (cp. quamdiu — tamdm) are 
also accusatives, the case being here used in a temporal 
sense as in the Latin quantum — tantum temporis. ^09, 
a form proved by the metre in Homer, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit yawai, the neuter accusative of the pronoun- 
stem java(n)t (quantum), which is used in exactly the 
same sense, o-re is naturally to be explained in the 
same manner (I. Bekker, Homer. Bl. I, 150 f.). el is 
a locative used in a temporal signification (cp. Latin 
uhi); in form it may be compared to the Latin si and 
Osean svai (cp. also Romai, ■xafiai). As we have 
already seen, it meant ' when,' with this qualification, 
that it did not, like ore, refer to a continuance of time, 
but merely to a point, 'i-v-a is an instrumental of 
the relative stem ja, which is here weakened into i. 
Originally therefore it meant ' wherewith ' and may be 
compared to the Latin instrumental ablative qu6 and 

Q 
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the German damit. Finally w? together with oTraj? 
and the correlatives ws ovro)? are ablatives. Here as 
in the other adverbs in cb? the modal signification of 
the ablative has arisen out of unde. In this manner 
the doctrine of sentences may be connected with the 
doctrine of cases and from the very forms of language 
a principle of arrangement may be obtained for the 
sentences introduced by conjunctions. We might 
divide them into accusative, locative, instrumental and 
ablative sentences. In so far as such an arrangement 
rests on elements which we find denoted in language 
itself, it would be more justifiable than the arrange- 
ments now in use, which have arisen from mere abstrac- 
tions and for that very reason are found to be unsuitable 
and incomplete, when we classify the individual phe- 
nomena under them. The sentences thus divided into 
four classes might in turn be collected under the 
common name of conjunction-sentences and distin- 
guished from the relative sentences in the narrower 
sense, i.e. from sentences introduced by actual case- 
forms of the relative pronoun. Only the interrogative 
sentences would then, it is true, still require a separate 
treatment. But I need hardly remind my readers that 
such an arrangement must first be carried out in a 
strictly scientific manner, and worked through on all 
sides, before it is fitted for a place in a school-grammar. 
In such a work, especially on account of the great 
importance of the hypothetical sentences for the con- 
struction of the relative as of the temporal sentences, 
we can hardly avoid giving an earlier place to that 
class of sentences than to the latter. 



CHAPTER XXIT. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

On § 559 /. 

In the infinitive as elsewhere it is necessary to start 
from the form. The infinitive in its origin is the 
petrified case of a substantive of abstract meaning, but 
one which in many instances is united more closely to 
the verb than all other abstract substantives. As to the 
definite case-form which underlies the infinitive, scholars 
are hitherto only so far agreed, Ihat the forms in at — 
el-rrifievaL, yeyovivai, Xiyeadai — are pretty generally 
regarded as the fullest and oldest. But whether these 
forms are really locatives or datives is a point on which 
views diflfer. In my treatise De nominum forrrmtione, 
p. 58, I have attempted for the first time to establish 
the locative form of the infinitive. Bopp, Vergl. 
Gramm., Ill, 323 fil, pronounces for the dative, and 
also Leo Meyer in his treatise on the infinitive (Grottin- 
gen 1856), and Lange in his review of my Grammar, 
Zeitschr. /. d. o. Gymn., 1855 fil, p. 728 if. and Delbruck, 
De usu datiui, and Kuhns Ztschr. XVIII, 81. These 
scholars lay stress more especially on the circumstance 
that in the dialect of the Vedas forms distinctly dative 
are applied as infinitives. I am joined by Schleicher, 
Compend., p. 415, in starting from the locative, and also, 
though less decisively, by Schomann, Redetheile, p. 66, 
and in his treatise on the doctrine of the infinitive, which 
we shall soon speak of Two reasons especially seem 
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to me to be in favour of the latter view. In the first 
place datives in at, are unknown in Greek, whereas 
certainly one locative at the least occurs with this 
termination — %a/Aat, to which, after what has been said 
al with the weaker form el may be joined. As -x^afiai 
is a locative from %«)"■«, so must the infinitives in -fievai 
be regarded as locatives of abstract substantives in 
-fieva. We must assume a noun-stem eS-yu.ei/a, the 
suffix of which is only distinguished from that in 
TrXrja-j^ova by a difference in the vowel. If this eB-/j,eva 
signified ' eating/ the locative eS-fievai means literally 
' in eating.' In the second place the meaning of the 
locative is exactly suited to explain the various usages 
of the infinitive. The infinitive denotes the limits, the 
sphere, in which the action of a verb moves, — Bvva/juu 
Xa^etv, also the province in which the meaning of an 
adjective is realized — Oeieiv avefwiaw o/ioiot,. In this 
sense the Indian grammarians use the locative, in order 
to apply the idea contained in a root, e.g. budh (= 
Greek irvO) vSdanS (locative from the nom. vidana-m 
' knowledge '), i.e. eihevai, and therefore exactly in the 
manner of the infinitive. Yet after the recent more 
accurate accounts of the infinitive in the Vedas, I allow 
that, syntactically, the use of the Greek infinitive can 
be explained to a great extent from the dative, after 
' the manner of the German infinitive with zu. My 
account of the infinitive therefore is tacitly based on 
the assumption that it was originally a locative, and by 
slow degrees has grown up to a wider usage. At the 
same time it was also natural to presuppose that 
language herself lost the consciousness of this origin at 
a very early period, and therefore I have been very 
careful not to allow this view of the origin of the form 
to have too much influence in the arrangement and 
explanation of the usage. 
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On § 567. 

The explanation of the accusativus cum infinitivo given 
by me in agreement with some earlier grammarians 
has been lately contested from two directions highly 
worthy of notice — by Schomann in his Lehre vom 
Injinitiv in Fleokeisen's Jalwb. 1869, p. 209 ff. ; and 
by Miklosich in his treatise ' iiber den Accusativus cum 
Infinitwo\ Wien 1869. Both bring forward against me 
the not unfounded objection that after intransitive verbs 
the accusative and infinitive is often not to be conceived 
after the analogy of the looser use of the accusative, 
e.g. in the Homeric sentence ov yap ttib? ^e^r]fj,evov 
ea-Ti /j.d'xea-OaL. An accusative dependent on ecrri in 
this manner — for this governing verb and not /jLd')(ecr9ai 
as Schomann assumes (p. 221) must in my view be the 
source of this case — is of course unheard of. But any 
one who, following the historical method of modern 
linguistic science, attempts to explain the phenomenon in 
question by asking how it has arisen, how it has become 
developed in connexion with simpler and therefore cer- 
tainly older modes of use of the accusative, will find it 
easy to assume that the numerous cases in which the 
construction can be explained without any violence 
by allowing the accusative to depend strictly on the 
governing verb, have drawn others after them in which 
such an evident relation cannot any more be recognized. 
Very easily, in my opinion, could the feeling of language 
be so far led astray as to regard the case frequently 
found with the infinitive as separate from the govern- 
ing verb, and accompanying the infinitive somewhat 
loosely, and consequently to use it even after those 
intransitive verbs which could not take an accusative 
without an infinitive. Hence, in order to avoid any 
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misunderstanding, I have made a corresponding addition 
in the ninth edition of the Grammar.* 

Against such an extended analogy Miklosich has not 
really much to urge. He says (p. 488) ' I am well 
aware that the series of phenomena connected by means 
of analogy with a rule does not stand equally close to 
the rule in all its members'; and even Schomann (p. 
221) seems in principle to be reconciled in a certain 
degree to such an assumption. The reason why the 
latter continues to search for another explanation is 
obviously this : that he believes that the construction 
here in point must be whoUy explained out of the idea of 
the accusative. But such explanations are entirely dif- 
ferent from those which we attempt to establish. ' The 
accusative,' Schomann says (p. 218), ' is the only case 
which exhibits the object as dependent on an external 
activity.' Putting out of view the fact that an import- 
ant part of the use of the accusative — that of the inter- 
nal object — does not suit this description, and that the 
so-called dative of the remoter object denotes a thing 
dependent on an external activity, I doubt whether an 
idea of that kind ever floated before the feeling of 
language, which is the source of the use of language. 
Such an idea is rather the product of the reflective 
intelligence. Hence, when Schomann continues, ' The 
accusative is therefore owing to its dependent nature ' 
peculiarly suited to be the subject-case of the infinitive,' 
I cannot regard this as an explanation, and in this I 
agree with Miklosich. 

* In the Grammar after explaining the accusative and infinitive by 
vrolepsis, Curtius continues — ' If the governing verb is intransitive or 
passive, the accusative is originally the less definite (§ 404) : iXnis icri 
irivTa KoKws ^co', "there is hope in regard to everything that all is 
v^eU," i.e., " we may hope that all is well." Yet the use of this accusa- 
tive and infinitive spread widely from this centre, so that we cannot 
assume that transformation in every individual case.' — Ed. 
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Miklosicli's objections arise out of another considera- 
tion. In ecclesiastical Sclavonic and Gothic the dative 
is found accompanying the infinitive as well as the 
accusative. In Gothic this dative may perhaps be ex- 
plained from the government of the main verb — though 
Miklosich wiE not allow this ; in ecclesiastical Sclavonic 
this is quite impossible in many cases ; and in Sclavonic 
the more so, because there abstract substantives also 
are combined with the dative. But if, Miklosich argues, 
there is a subject-case with the infinitive, which cannot 
be explained by the government of the main verb, we 
must give up this explanation for the accusative and 
rather look for the reason of both modes of denoting the 
subject in the use of the infinitive with nouns (p. 490). 
Even if this conclusion were correct, it would increase 
our insight but little, for neither the dative nor the 
accusative is frequently used with nouns, and thus the 
desired object — to find, wherever possible, points of 
origin and connexion between the whole phenomenon 
and obvious usages — remains unattained, as indeed 
Miklosich himself unreservedly confesses. Still I see 
no urgent reason to assume at once an internal con- 
nexion between two combinations of cases which happen 
to be externally similar. In Greek we sometimes find a 
dative with abstract substantives which has great simi- 
larity to that Sclavonic use, e.g. ol avdpwTroi en rav 
KTrjfidrcov rot? 06ot? elaiv (Plato, Phcedo, 62); Stao-racrt? 
TOK veoi<s €5 Toil's irpea'^iiTepov's (Thuc. vi. 18). Here as 
well as in the verbal adjective and the Latin gerundive 
the dative denotes the logical subject, as also in old 
Latin, quid tibi hano tactio est ? But the accusative 
could very easily have obtained a somewhat similar 
function by quite a different path. 

What determines me in adhering to my view is 
mainly the German use. In sentences like 'Ich hore 
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ihn reden,^ 'ich heisse sie kommen,' 'icJi lasse euch 
geherij our sense of language connects the accusative 
with the governing verb just as though no infinitive 
were present. In the older language there is a far 
more extensive use of the infinitive and accusative, 
given in detail by J. Grimm, G. IV, 115 ff". If we 
leave G-othic out of sight, because there such a con- 
struction may possibly have arisen out of imitation of a 
Greek original, constructions like 0. H. Gr. ' er sih saget 
hot sin ' (dicit se esse deum), M. H. G-. 'JcA host in wol 
den irsten sin,' show us how far the use of language 
went. Have we then a right to explain this wider use 
as radically distinct from the narrow use still current ? 
Who then can prove that 'ich heisse dich gehen'' has 
nothing in common with KeKevm ere ainevai, and jvheo 
te abire ? In German also where the connexion of the 
accusative in question with the governing verb appears 
never wholly to have dropped out of sight, the ac- 
cusative and infinitive is occasionally combined with 
intransitive verbs, e.g. 0. H. Gr. with chund ist (notum 
est) not ist (necessarium est) : modern High German, 
following a more logical method, but as I believe retain- 
ing a correct feeling of the original relation, was the first 
to limit more and more the usage, which in older times 
extended far more widely. Rightly examined, our 
sense of language is here, as often in my belief, a far 
more certain guide than the hair-splitting combinations 
of philosophy. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

While the use o^ the infinitive in Greek is on the whole 
simple, and chiefly requires explanation at length in 
regard to one point only, viz. the combination with 
cases, the participle presents a considerable number of 
peculiar usages. In classifying these I have, in all 
essentials, followed K. W. Kriiger, without however 
adopting his arrangement. The expression ' attributive 
use ' is> intelligible without explanation. The ' appositive 
use' is connected with the definition of apposition given 
in § 361, 12. By ' apposition ' I mean an addition of 
a looser kind, which as a rule is synonymous with a 
descriptive parenthesis, or subordinate sentence. Hence 
the appositive participles are a shorter, looser, and 
therefore also less definite mode of expression, serving 
essentially the same purpose, which is attained in a more 
compact manner by relative and conjunctional sentences. 
Classen in his excellent remarks on the use of language 
in Homer (cp. p. 200), gives the name ' predicative ' to 
the use which I call appositive. I am aware that 
this term can be justified, in so far as the appositive 
participle, as distinguished from the attributive, pos- 
sesses, it is true, a certain predicative power, which 
meets us most decisively in the absolute constructions. 
But still it appeared to me more advisable to limit the 
expression • predicative participle,' as Kriiger has done, 
to that usage, in which the participle serves to sup- 
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plement a verbal predicate (§§ 589-94), and forms as 
such an essential part of the predication. This widely 
ramifying use, to which the Greek language is especially 
partial, is of supreme importance to the pupil. The 
predicative participle, or, to speak more truly, the par- 
ticiple which unites with the verb to form a predicate, 
has without doubt arisen out of the appositive ; Xavddvco 
Tt iroiwv means properly, ' I remain concealed while I 
do something.' But the participle becomes so much 
changed by usage, that the real predicate is often con- 
tained in it, icrdi Xinrrjpo'i &v. And therefore especially 
as the usage is a widespread and manifold one in com- 
bination with cases, a special name is absolutely neces- 
sary for it. Here, as in the discussion of the participle 
generally, I have felt myself specially called upon to 
familiarize the Greek usages by the comparison of 
the corresponding but more familiar phenomena in 
German. 
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6^/(ai 96. 
dUatos 56. 
SiKatoait^T] 56. 
SLKalbJiia 38. 
6f/ci7 63. 
Siiipvxos 126. 
Sod;' 47. 
Sot5u| 26. 
SoKeii/ 201. 
Sbpvll, 79. 
Bopv(f>6pos 177. 
Sdo-is 139. 
SoCi-ai 139, 213. 
SoOjoa 79. 
6ou/)tdXwros 168. 
bpdoifxi 117. 
Sourrf/Aos 177. 
op6<paKTOS 26. 

5/)tiu>£7t 117. 

diva^aL 138. 
Si>o 26. 

Ai)(7n-ajOts 174. 
Svc/ie^Tjs 71. ' 

8u)pa 66. 
Swriu' 120. 

e i/'tXii;'' 26. 

^d7i;!' 100. 

^dXai- 114. 

idv (et dv, ijv, et Kcv) 

222. 
eavTov -88. 
Mu 11.3. 
IjSdXe 209. 
J/SciXXe 209. 
(^v 98. 
iydpeaSai. 216. 
iyiveo 53. 
^^WTO 207. 
?7;'«? 98, 134. 
iyvuplae-q 213. 
iypd<t>riv 100. 
(ypeaBai 216. 
iypTiyopivai 216. 
^SiJSoTtti 148. 
?8o^ai 122. 
«ojo 147. 
Upafiov 153. 
^Su;- 107. 
?8w/ca 127. 
^ekoirt 36. 



i(pyaeov 152. 

^^op.ai, 45. 

^I'Sapoy 114. 

?9;s 90. 

^WXi;<rt 12. 

^9^Ti)V 139. 

*9i)Ka 127. 

^«/u 113. 

6i &v 111. 

mha.1. 39. 

■elXi)\ovea 152. 

e£Xr;0a 130. 

elXoj 113. 

e'iXoxa 130. 

e?/i7;v 113., 

ei/ul' 156. 

eli'at 26. 

dvi 84. 

etna 123. 

clrrov 149, 153, 155. 

elpya 199. 

els 70, 72. 

ds 205. 

elcra 113. 

dxov 35. 

^KTayKa 15. 

^KTova 15. 

AoiiKo 142. 

Aa0i7;8iXos 167. 

eXax"o 86. 

AaxuTTT^/jijf 86. 

iXtXii/ceu' 133. 

IXefo 107. 

eXeiJffo/Aat 152. 

IXlTTO;' 103. 

ftifftru 113. 
?X/cw 113. 
'EXtt^vo/j 72. 
Air£s 61, 73. 
Auov 109. 
?Xi;ira 96, 123. 
ipjlfvilKov 133. 
i/ierplafiLes 118. 
ip.'Ifp.eKa 148. 
^M/ua^e 49. 
ip,i^i)<Ta 148. 
hiijvoxa 170. 
?c»U/[ti 137. 
^? 87. 

^oprdfw 113. 
?os 88. 

iiraaffjirepoL 87. 
^jre^ 222. 
?7rei(re 209. 
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iirsinfiyea. 132. 
iirdme/^ef 133. 
fTreirii'$ii 132. 
irea-pdXos 75, 167. 
lirriXvs 152. 
iirl 222. 

llTL^iaKUV 144. 
^TTtOI- 107, 142. 
iTixtupcKaKds 177. 
^TTo/ei 209. 
iTTolria-e 209. 
^TToiTfd'qv 38. 
?7ro/iai 113, 151. 
^pai- 213. 
ipdcraaSai 213. 
ipcuxSrjiiai 213. 
ipryd^oiiaL 113. 
«p5u 151. 
^piSos 59, 73. 
iptripos 79. 
?p7ro) 113. 
^/ipeoK 113. 
i^piiaa 149. 
IpXo/iat 161. 
?pus 79. 
^tra!/ 109. 
Iff-zS,;- 107, 137. 
^irffifu 153. 
Mynffa 215. 
ealyqaav 215. 
^ao/xai 42. 
i<nrd(rd7]V 136. 
laaoiuu 42, 121. 
lo-ToX/ira 131. 
Itrrare 125. 
^crriji' 134. 
iffTidofj^at 158. 
^(TTtdw 113. 
^frxaros 87. 
iree-lrnrea 131. 
irievaa-av 133. 
?TCwa 123. 
IrpaTov 39, 107. 
e3 irpa^ai 213. 
eia77eXX&) 169. 
eiyep^s 75. 
evepryiTr)s 168. 
eiiivopa 21. 
eiip^ydcrrepos 56, 
i\h>v7}Tos 49. 
eBot 28. ' 
ei(j>ptUvit> 31. 
eSippcuv 31. 
ei(^vpios 134. 



eiJujjeo/iol 158. 
it^Bapxa 131. 
?X« 21. 
Ix^TKov 146. 
^X« 102, 113, 161. 
l^f-aXXo 39. 
l>/";Aa 39. 
^lyj-oxiei 114. 
^ibpaov 114. 
?us 225. 

z. 

fd 19. 

ZeiJs 19, 81. 
fiO-i" 20. 

% 123. 

Tj^dffKO) 143, 145. 
i)§(jHt)(jL 117. 
b'St; 132. 
^S^u 77. 
Tjdiwv 43. 
■^efS?; 114. 
^/ta 128. 
iJKOvo'p.ai. 15. 
iJKo6(r07]v 15. 
^X9oy 152. 
ijWaxa 130. 
■flfMepoSp6/ios 166. 
■ ■qpXvaBov 152. 
iji- 222. 
■ffveyKa 123. 
ijvloxos 172. 
^os 226. 
^j-ap 78, 79. 
'Hpc6 61. 
Vo'' 112. 
^ffffwv 46, 85. 
^Xa 130. 
^tis 60. 

0. 

daaaov 44. 
teV 109. 
freirai 139. 
de6dp.TiTos 177. 
eeoeiKe\oi 177. 
fleolo 12, 64. 
^eoffriO'iis 177. 
Wiris 139. 



6i)/3a7ej'^s 177. 
«^p 61. 
QifpStp 64. 
drja-avpds 20. 
ff^'ijT-is 140., 
dpthcTKia 144, 
SiJpTi^t 82. 



1 32. 

I subscriptum 28. 
'IScro;' 72. 
^ai^cii 60. 
iSeii- 154, 215. 
iS^ffSai 157. 
tSeffKov 145. 
JSios 88. 
iS^u 43. 
rSfiei- 125. 
i^i-oi 120. 
kavis 200. 
iKdxw 142. 
2/ii 27. 
tp.p.eva.i 49. 
Zkh 226. 
'loO;' 61. 
iTTTraywyrfy 177. 
lirird^oTos 177. 
Iwiridafio^ 177. 
linrdTa 64. 
tffacrt 41. 
'1(79^01 82. 
ro-^ei/ 41, 125. 
i'trre 41. 

?(TTi;»i 144, 163. 
l(rro56K7j 170. 
io-Top^u 163. 
?(TXW 160. 

KadL^7i(rop.<u 148. 
/caXaOpo^ 113. 
KttXXijrais 175. 
(cdXXo! 86. 
»ca\6s 86. 

KGK'^pVXCl' 130. 

K4K\o<pa 126, 130. 
KeK6p.tKa. 131. 
KeKoiriis 129. 
xiKpaya 38. 
/cao-u 122. 
Wy 221. 

E 
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Kepdvvvfu 137. 

K1Jp£ITI7L(p6pTlT0^ 168. 

Kfipirpe^'^i 168. 
MapLs 26, 
KtKK'/](rK(t} 145. 
KipVt}p,L 137. 
kU 26, 59. 
Ktaffds 26. 
KLxdvoj 26. 
/c/wf 26. 
/cXaiiiffti) 148. 
KXeirriaTepos 15. 
KoiXov 26. 
K6pvs 51, 73. 
Kopv<p6fa 31. 
/coiipes 28. 
Kpdaaav 44. 
KpeoTrdArjs 168. 
Kp^fivixfiat 137. 
Kpijcri 19. 
Kpt'i'u 44. 
KTcLffBai 213. 
KTii<ia.(T9a,L 213. 

KTVTT^Ul 47. 

KU/teiu 77. 
Kupd/ibta 166. 
Kuj'^u 142. 
Kipaia 122. 

Xttas 80. 
Xa^etv 47. 
KaToiv 61. 
Xaxetn 86. 
X^aij/a 31. 
X^oi 107. 
Xelreii' 119. 
XeiJirw 99. 
X^XTjSa 38, 126. 
\i\vKa. 96. 
XeXwjLtat 124. 
XeXOffo/Attt 134. 
XAurat 123. 
X^oufft 55. 
\eiuv 80. 
XeuKciXcKOS 175. 
X^ui/ 31. 
ArjTiJ- 61. 
Xi«o^oX£a 169. 
Xi«o^6Xos 168. 
XiXa/eai 12. 
Xio-ffofMat 45. 
Xo7o7p<i0os 56 172. 



X6701' 54. 
X670S 54. 
Xoxo7as 177. 
XfeoiK 68. 
Xiiotcp 109. 
XiJffetas 110. 
Xu(nl7ro;'os 171. 
Xiiu 99, 102. 

M. 

fiaSiJffO/tai 149. 
/j.aKpbx^V 172. 
^uaXXoi" 44. 
fiavedva 102, 157. 
pApvafiai 138. 
fidprui 79. 

fjiaxol-aTO 110. 
/iax^/ioi 149. 
fi^as 48. 
ficBiaKw 144. 
^.iE^fw;' 44, 79. 
fieiutv 86. 
/McXayxpolv^ 167. 
IxfKavva 44. 
iitcXX-^ffu 149. 
/xeXoTTOtos 177. 
liifrnx"' 30. 
fi^pA-xa 130. 
lUiuirjiiM 139, 140. 
Mci/aao! 68. 
/xey^w 121. 
jO^TOS 76. 
p,e(Trip,ppla 172. 
/xiffffoi 81. 
fiiffaos 47. 
/xeTa5£5u/At 199. 

^^I'l'os 77. 
M17T/D0C1' 61. 
MriTpii 61. 

lilJT/OWS 60. 

fUKpds 86. 
favOoj 86. 
;,iio-7w 151, 152. 
luadotpopi, 170. 
jW(re6u 163. 
fUliviiiTKOit,a.i 143. 
p,iiiti6p,evos 117. 
p,iH]p.ii>v 24. 
/Luifos 32. 
/io&i'os 32. 
MoC<ro 63 



Moucrdo)!' 12, 54. 
Moiiirgiri 63. 

JV. 

vatcTtiouo't 114. 
vavix&xo's 168, 170. 
vaCs 80. 
vavci-TTopos 177. 
caO^ti' 82. 
v€riyey^s 167. 
j/etKefw 117- 
vedTTji 56. 
»'€ot6/cos 56. 
i^ei;/)^ 49. 
v^(j>€os 49. 
j/T^TTtdas 116. 
i/tKai' 209. 
vLKTJffai. 209. 
vnp6evTa 47. 
^(ios 117. 
voa-eiv 210. 
voff7]<raL 210. 
v6fji<l>a 56. 
;/d)vvfivos 165. 



141. 
leiras 32. 
^7}p,t6o3 163. 
Ii);/ 200. 

o. 

i35oi)s 71. 
SSojSa 38. 
S 224. 
or 81. 
olSa 39. 
ol'/iffOfMi 149. 
o!;ko8e 31. 
oi/ceix 218. 
olKoyevf/s I'll. 
olKoSopJtu 170. 
o^/coi 81. 
ot/co0i5Xa^ 177. 
ofo/;iai 157. 
ots 22, 74. 
8kkoi/ 155. 
aXifu;/ 46. 
bjuthp^voi 118. 
d/U^a 41. 
6m6SouXoj 174. 
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6/u>0 31. 
d/ui/iorai 148. 
So 67. 
Sou 67, 90. 
dTTjra 41. 

Sttus 223, 224, 226. 
opdw 113, 115, 153. 
Spei^drris 177. 
dp^ovTO 146. 
dpiiijiev 116. 
o/sjuira 116. 
ipa/iai, 157. 
ipiiperai 148. 
dpiapex/iTes 130. 
dpiipvxa 126. 
«s 88, 89. 
So-o-e 79, 155. 
6<T(roficu 155. 
6'ti 223. 

o^dei'^^upos 168. 
oiivofia 32. 
oi)/[)^o) 113. 
o5s 80. 
oiirws 226. 
i(t>eCKini 27. 
dcpeoKpAv 155. 
^^Xttr/cdyto 141. 
dtf/o/iai 157. 

n. 

TraiSiov 56. 
ffais 22. 
Traiii) 156. 
iraXaiw 117. 
irafifi-^up 174. 
iravrbs 54. 
7ra/i^etv 201. 
TrScro 83. 
TroffffoXd^i 82. 
TTiicrxu 102, 152. 
TraTdtrcru 156. 
■n-arijp 70, 71. 
•jrarpaffi 79. 
TrarpoKTOVOS 165, ' 177. 
IIaT/)(i 61. 
irOTpus 60. 
ir^Soi 81. 
TTsWeiv 210. 
ireWea-eai. 201. 
Treitrat 210. 
neXoTrovj/T/CiaKos 31. 
■jreTraidevvTai 21. 
ir^ireuruM 41. 



TT^TrXacwat 136. 
Tr4ir\exa 130. 
TT^Tropupa 126, 130. 
iriirpaya 125. 
veirpayap^p 125. 
ir^irpayfj.ai 124. 
TT^wpaxa. 130. 
'jriwTWXct' 150. 
TrepippvTos 47. 
iripvripA, 138. 
ireffeLv 150. 
TrireaBai 150. 
v4^VKa 156. 
7re0i}Xaxa 130. 
TTlfll 98. 

iriKpoya/jLos 176. 
ir/Xpawat 138. 
iri/j.T\7jfit 86. 
TTi^i-u 142, 151. . 
jr^/iai 122, 157. 

TTtTr/tTKW 144. 
TTlTrpciffKljO 145. 

ttIttw 144, 149. 

TTlffTOS 201. 
TTLTVTJpL 138. 

TrXaffW 136. 
JIXaTaififft 68. 
^rXeiwj' 86. 
TrXeytroO^ttat 38, 99. 
irX^w 60, 99. 
TrX^flw 154. 
TrX^JiTTiros 171. 
TrX^Cffw 156. 
TrXtiw 60. 

TTodaVLTTpOP 166. 

iroSoKaKT] 166. 
TTOI 81. 
TToielv 209. 
TTOLTJaai 209. 
TroiT}(ris 38. 
iroi^Tpia 43. 
TTOip/ilvia 31. 

TTOt/X^P 31, 70. 

TToXets 73. 
TToXe/xaSoKos 167. 
TToXeus 59, 69. 
ir6X?;os 59, 69. 
7r6Xo' 54, 59. 
TriXis 74. 
TToXiis 84. 
Iloa-eiSS 77. 
TToacl 42. 
irori 78. 
jroiJXiJs 84. 



irpa^ai 210. 
Tr/>(£|u 122. 
TTpaaaetv 210. 
irpdffffu 99, 102. 
7rjoet7eur(ips 69. 
irpeffpVTiis 69. 
Ilpiai'irioi 82. 
7rp6 203. 
Trpo/3^/3oiiXa 170. 
vpo^ovki] 169. 
irpoil 26. 
irpoinjiSa 114. 

TTpOff^XUTOS 152. 

TrpiiTocis 87. 
irptxjTLffTos 87, 140. 
irToKliropdos 177. 
TrTuat-s 150. 
Tru7/4£ix<" 167. 
IluXoiyeyiJs 168. 
■mpia 163. 
rvp^dpos 167. 



^i}du)s 86. 
pj'tux 86. 
^^a 86. 
p^fco 151. 
fyfjTwp 71. 
ply-qirev 215. 

jUTTT^bl 146. 

podoS&KTvKos 175. 

(Ta/c^ffTraXos 56, 165, 

167. 
(TaKeff<f)bpo$ 75. 
Sa7r0iji 61. 
ffa<f>ijs 71. 
(ipivvviJ.1 137. 
ff^Xaatfidpos 167. 
ceaiyriKa 216. 
treiJet 28. 
ff7}fw.lv(i) 164. 
(TKldiniiu 138. 

(TKlip 78. 

iTIuKpis 86. 
ffijos 115. 

ffo^dyrepos 38, 134. 
ffTaddiv 136. 
(TTaSiaSpi/ios 167. 
(TTdtr/coi' 145. 
arepldKia 145. 
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eTT)de(S(pi,v 82. 
(TTijxai 139, 215. 
(TT^o-ai 158. 
arovbfeaaa 73. 
ai 32. 
civ 200. 
avv^apov 170. 
(TUPreXeii'. 215. 
(7u4s 60. 
ffipta 44, 
<rOs 74. 
<r0i77os 152. 
HiiKpnres 56, 72. 
'ZoiKpa.T-qt 57, 79. 
{TcD^a 51. 

T. 

TaXevPidSris 31. 
T^eai/.a 180. 
T^eeLKa 20. 
T^ST/Ka 139. 
' Tie\i4a 130. 
Teflcdyat 98. 
reSviiKiis 131. 
TeBvifibi 84, 131. 
re/pw 43. 
Teix^ffL 42. 
Tetxojuax'a 168. 

T^KTUV 7l. 

reX^w 136. 
reWw 122. 
ripeiva 21. 

T^pTJV 72. 

Tirax"' 130. 
Terdxarcu 129. 
Tertijibs 84. 
TerCfiTjKa 38. 
Tirpi^a 130. 
Tirpotpa. 126, 130. 
Tirpwimi 139. 
T^^ 90. 
T^ws 225. 
T(«Eis 71. 
Tt^elffa 73. 
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TipAw 163. 
Ti/iiJ 63. 
Ti/iow 61. 
t/cw 142. 
nrpAoi 144, 150. 
TiV 90. 
T6(ros 42. 
rp^TTu 39, 107. 
Tp6Tos 39. 
Ti5 32. 
t6tt(i) 99. 
tCs 27. 



« 32. 

. 2 iZ-iXei 26. 
vidffi 80. 
fi5M/a 78. 
uiis 79. 
t/;u/ies 88. 
liTT^p 204. - 
i7jry6s 84. 
ijr(5 204. 
iiapivq 79. 
iarepos 87. 



(Jodi'TaTOS 115. 
ijia&vBi) 115. 
0(iffi 137. 
^ftai-T^ 32. 
0d(ri 32. 
(jiarl 32. 
0aT«s 139. 
fpipia 153, 155. 

0^/3(01' 71. 

•fxqal 32. 
^ftSiKW 142. 
^iX^u 146. 
^t\op.fj.eLS-^s 49. 
^(Xd/Aoucos 172. 



<pl\os 201. 
0(ius 117. 
ij>p6,(7i33 136. 
(pp&aaw 45. 
ippiap 79. 
(ftp'^j' 30. 
<j>vyeiv 101. 
^ftiliret 88. 
0ii<rM)X(i7O! 165. 
0i5(ru 38. 
(pU(T^6pos 167. 

X. 

Xa/idSis 82. 
Xa;na^ 81, 227. 
Xapfcis 73. 
Xapteffi 73. 
Xapiecra-a 73. 
X<l/"s 73. 
Xfpelorepos 140. 
X^tpuv 85. 
X^fipoij> 44. 
XopTyis 166. 
Xopo5t5d(r/caXo? 

177. 
Xpatfi'ii^u 146. 
XpviTOKSiiris 175. 
Xiipav 54. 



165, 



Vf- 41. 



¥^. 



/2. 



eiir\(ra 148. 
liWu 113. 
ijiviofiai 113. 
fflpro 112. 
Ss 36, 89, 223. 
WTtiej'Ta 81. 
ih^eLXtjKa ] 48. 
*0eXXa 123. 
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segrotus, 164. 
^neadum. 65. 
aliud, 89. ' 
alius, 44. 
amare, 85. 
amoenus, 85. 
amor, 85. 
anted, 203. 
apiscor, 145. 
argutus, 164. 
ars, 71. 
aurora, 60. 

belH, 81. 
benedico, 170. 
bonus, 153. 

CEeUcolum, 65. 
calefacio, 170. 
causidious, 119. 
cinotutus, 164. 
claustnun, 40. 
cohorruit, 215. 
comedere, 215. 
condioio, 46. 
consequi, 215. 
conspicio, 154, 215. 
conticuere, 215. 
CorintM, 81. 
coronare, 164. 
oresco, 145. 
cum, 200. 
cupio, 119. 

dare, 189. 
datum ire, 121. 
datum iri, 121. 
daturas esse, 121. 
degener, 76. 
dens, 71. 
dico. 119. 



disco, 143. 
diu, 47. 
docui, 147. 
domi, 81. 
dominari, 16f. 
donom, 63, 139. 
douco, 119. 
drachmum, 65. 
duoo, 119. 
dux, 119. 

efficere, 215. 
emori, 215. 
equos, 63. 
eram, 123. 
erant, 109. 
ero, 121. 
esse, 156. 
est, 40. 
estis, 6. 
evenire, 215. 
evitare, 215. 
excitare, 215. 
exclamare, 215. 
excubias ire, 196. 
expergisci, 215. 
expers, 199. 
extremus, 87. 

facio, 119. 
famiiias, 64. 
farcio, 45. 
feido, 119. 
ferte, 155. 
fides, 119. 
fido, 119. 
fodio, 119. 
fni, 156. 

generis, 76. 
genua, 79, 142. 



gigno, 149. 
gnosco, 143, 145. 

humi, 81. 

id, 89. 

ignominia, 165. 
illud, 89. 
in, 204. 

infitias ire, 196. 
inquam, 109. 
Insece, 155. 
irascor, 145. 

jacere, 147. 
jactare, 147. 

lEesus, 40. 
lavaie, 147. 

Mars, 71. 
matruelis, 60. 
medius, 47. 
meUor, 153. 
meliosem, 77. 
mensis, 77. 
minus, 86. 
misceo, 153. 

necto, 119. 
nomen, 32, 165. 
nota, 32. 

oculus, 154. 
optimus, 153. 
ordo, 71. 
oriuntur, 146. 

pacisci, 144, 145. 
particeps, 199. 
patior, 119. 
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patricius, 46. 
patruus, 60. 
peoto, 119. 
persuasit, 215. 
petere, 150. 
plenus, 86. 
pluvia, 69. 
poena, 27. 
pras, 204. 
priusquam, 222. 
pro, 204. 
prod, 203. 
Proserpnais, 64. 
pubesco, 143. 
punio, 27. 

qmd, 225. 
quo, 225. 
quod, 89, 225. 

reminisoor, 143. 
revmsco, 143. 
Eomse, 81. 
Eomai, 225. 
ruri, 81. 



saJio, 44. 
sedes, 113. 
semel, 31. 
senesoo, 143. 
sequor, 113. 
serpo, 113. 
si, 225. 
sibl, 82. 

simul atque, 222. 
sisto, 144. 
somnus, 84. 
sonare, 147. 
sonitus, 147. 
sopio, 84. 
stare, 144. 
snasit, 215. 
suavis, 113. 
sub, 204. 
Suetus, 113. 
sum, 109, 156. 
sumus, 121. 
super, 204. 

tactio banc, 231. 
tametsi, 222. ■ 



tango, 5. 
tanquam, 222. 
terebra, 150. 
tero, 150. 
terrai, 64. 
tesaurus, 20. 
tibi, 82. 
tot, 42. 

ubi, 82, 225. 
ulcisoor, 144. 
ut, 224. 
uti, 27. 

vendo, 113, 135. 
venio, 141. 
venum dare, 135. 
venum ire, 135. 
Terbum, 155. 
versutus, 164. 
Vesta, 113. 
volvo, 113. 
vox; 155. 
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Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

INITIA GR-ffiOA, Part II. A Reading Book ; containing short 
Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. With a 
I Lexicon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

INITIA GR.^OA, Pari III. Greek Prose Composition ; con- 
taining the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor Curtius. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

ELUCIDATIONS OF THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Professor Curtius. Translated by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Post 8vo. 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above 
work. 12mol 3s. 6d. 

THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above work. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

PLATO. The Apology op Socrates, the Crito, and Part op 
THE Fbmdo ; with Notes in English from Stallbaum and Schlbiee- 
maoheb's Introduction. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By Professor Curtius. 
Vol. I. Introduction ; Regular Substitution op Sounds. Translated 
by A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A., and E. B. England, M.A. 8vo. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Music, the Drama, etc. "With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 28s. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AJSTD ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 
AND MYTHOLOGY. Containing a History of the Ancient World, 
civil, literary, and ecclesiastical. With 564 Illustrations. 3 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 84s. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Including the political history of both countries and cities, as well as 
their geography. With 530 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 56s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRA- 
PHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger Work. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 



m. WM. SMITH'S LATIN COURSE. 

Undertaken with the view of facilitating the study of the Latin language, 
and combining the advantages of the older and more modem Methods 
of Instruction. Each volume contains subjects usually distributed 
over two or more separate works. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Pabt I. A First Latin Couksb. A 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vocabularies. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA. LATINA, Pabt II. Latiht Reading Book. An 
Introduction to Ancient Mythology,. Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Past III. Latin Poetey. 1. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclogae Ovidianse. 3. Prosody 
and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. l'2mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IY. Latin Prose Composition. 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
FKOM Ancient Histobt, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 
3s. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phsedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's " Gallic War." 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
This work is designed to assist beginners in acCLiijring a copious vocabulary of the 
Latin language, and in leamijig the derivation and formation of Latin words. 

THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. Post 8vo. 6a. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

TACITUS. Gebmania, Agricola, and First Book or the 
Annals. With English Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 



A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, including a Systematic Treat- 
ment of the New Pronunciation ; and Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives 
and Pronouns. By T. D. Hall, M.A. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the works of For- 
cellini and Freund. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Monies. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : with Dictionary 
of Proper Names and Tables of Roman Calendar, etc. Abridged from 
the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 

Medium 8vo. 21s. 

SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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